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Change  in  Outlook  Volume 
Numbers 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who 
bind  their  copies  of  the  Outlook,  a 
change  has  been  made  in  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  volumes  so  that  the  volume 
coincides  with  the  calendar  year.  For 
this  reason,  the  current  issue  which, 
under  the  former  plan,  would  have 
been  Vol.  XXV,  No.  4,  is  numbered 
Vol.  XXVI,  No.  1. 

The  Deaf-Blind 

A  Joint  Committee  on  the  Deaf- 
Blind  has  been  formed  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf  (Volta  Bureau),  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  The 
committee  has  held  one  meeting  and 


outlined  a  program  for  the  deaf-blind 
which  includes  the  following  activities : 

1.  Verification  of  the  needs  of  in¬ 
dividual  cases  through  personal  in¬ 
vestigations  made  by  representatives 
of  the  three  co-operating  organiza¬ 
tions  or  by  special  agents. 

2.  State  legislation  to  provide  proper 
care  and  training  for  all  the  deaf- 
blind. 

3.  Education  of  children  totally  or 
partially  blind-deaf,  according  to  in¬ 
dividual  requirements. 

4.  Individual  case  work  with  deaf- 
blind  adults  to  assure  them  educational 
opportunities,  therapeutic  occupation, 
employment,  reading  matter,  social 
contacts  and  medical  and  financial 
assistance,  according  to  their  individ¬ 
ual  needs. 

5.  The  ultimate  development  of  a 
central  clearing-house  for  all  work 
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concerning  the  deaf-blind,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  advice  on  special  problems 
by  a  competent,  trained  staff. 

The  committee  realizes  that  present 
financial  conditions  may  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  undertake  the  carrying 
through  of  this  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  immediately,  but  feels  that  even 
the  formulation  of  such  a  program 
will  be  of  value  in  bringing  the  public 
to  a  realization  of  the  tragedy  and 
importance  of  this  doubly-handicapped 
group. 

The  sub-committee,  appointed  to 
work  out  details  for  setting  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  motion,  consists  of :  Miss 
Betty  C.  Wright,  Executive  Director, 
the  American  Federation  of  Organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing;  Mrs. 

, 

Coniine  Rocheleau  Rouleau,  author 
of  Those  in  the  Dark  Silence ;  and  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
BZinfi.  I  l  '  V 

President’s  Report 

The  President’s  Report,  summariz¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  Foundation 
for  1931,  has  been  published  and  may 
be  had  on  request. 

Foundation  Shop  Moved 

Through  the  courtesy  of  August 
Heckscher,  the  Experimental  Print¬ 
ing  Shop  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  is  now  situated  in 
the  building  of  the  Heckscher  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Children,  located  at  1  East 
104th  Street,  New  York.  The  new 
room  is  spacious,  pleasant,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  type  of  work  con¬ 
ducted. 

Development  of  an  improved  braille 
typewriter  and  of  a  stereotyping  ma¬ 


chine  has  been  completed,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  to  arrange  for  their 
manufacture  so  that  they  may  be 
offered  to  the  public  within  a  few 
months.  The  importance  of  conserv¬ 
ing  funds  has  made  it  advisable  to 
discontinue  temporarily  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  on  other  embossing 
machines. 

New  Directory 

The  revised  edition  of  the  Directory 
of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  compiled 
by  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  is  now  ready. 

State  and  local  agencies,  national 
organizations,  and  voluntary  groups 
working  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
are  listed  in  this  book,  and  also  legis¬ 
lative  provisions  for  blind  relief,  blind 
voters’  privileges,  education  of  blind 
children,  and  similar  matters. 

Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 

Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
have  been  organized  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  and  launched  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Northampton  County, 
Dauphin  County  and  Lancaster  County 
Branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.  In  spite  of  the 
general  economic  depression,  these 
Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
have  been  unusually  successful. 

Kentucky  Survey 

The  Foundation  has  undertaken  a 
survey  of  the  blind  in  Kentucky,  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  Rotary  Clubs  of 
Kentucky. 
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Confessions  of  the  Founder— After  25  Years 

By  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 

Founder  and  First  Editor,  Outlook  for  the  Blind; 

Director,  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped 


Twenty-five  years  ago  this 

month  I  wrote,  with  trepidation, 
the  first  editorial  for  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind.  The  statements 
made  in  it  at  that  time  are  still  true. 
The  members  of  the  Publication  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  generously  created 
to  give  me  moral  support,  have  long 
since  passed  to  their  well-earned  rest, 
but  the  spirit  of  fair  play  which  we 
strove  to  inject  into  the  publication  at 
the  time  of  its  founding  is  just  as 
manifest  today.  Here  is  the  editorial 
as  it  appeared  in  April,  1907: 

“In  this  magazine  the  Publication 
Committee1  offers  a  forum  for  the  free 
and  open  discussion  of  all  topics  con¬ 
nected  with  work  for  the  blind.  Espe¬ 
cially  do  we  hope  that  the  problems 
and  difficulties  which  confront  us  all, 
whether  in  the  school,  the  shop,  the 
home,  or  the  community,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  here  and  that  those  who  have 
experience  and  expert  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  will  give  us  the  results 
of  their  work  and  observations,  that  all 
may  benefit  thereby.  We  have  no 
theories  of  our  own  to  advocate,  no 
projects  to  exploit.  Our  only  desire  is 
to  be  of  service  to  the  great  cause  of 
helpfulness  to  the  blind. 

‘Come,  let  us  reason  together.’  ” 

One  of  the  first  concepts  of  my 
childhood  must  have  been  the  fact  that 

1The  members  of  the  Publication  Committee  were 
also  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind  —  Mary 
Morton  Kehew,  Annie  E.  Fisher,  Annette  P. 
Rogers,  Samuel  P.  Hubbard,  and  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell. 


my  father  could  not  see.  It  did  not 
disturb  me  in  the  least  to  have  him 
carry  me  all  over  the  sixteen  acres 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Normal  College 
grounds.  Later  in  life  I  heard  people 
say  they  wondered  why  I  was  not 
afraid  when  he  used  to  run,  with  me 
in  his  arms,  up  and  down  the  innu¬ 
merable  flights  of  steps  which  were 
scattered  all  over  the  place. 

Even  before  I  came  to  the  United 
States,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  college,  I  had  visited  many 
schools  for  the  blind,  in  both  Europe 
and  America.  By  the  time  I  had 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  become 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind  in  1903,  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  in  institutions  for  the  blind. 

By  1907  the  active  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  the  officers  of  the 
privately  supported  organization  asked 
me  what  they  might  do  with  some  of 
their  funds.  As  a  result  of  my  four 
years’  active  work  for  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts  and  of  many  visits  to 
various  institutions  for  the  blind,  I 
felt  that  every  such  organization  had 
something  to  contribute  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  persons  thus  handicapped. 
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The  fact  that  agencies  for  the  blind 
are  widely  scattered,  often  not  more 
than  one  or  two  in  a  state,  meant  that 
an  improved  method  or  device  might 
easily  be  used  for  years  in  a  school 
or  shop  and  never  heard  of  in  even 
the  next  state. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  bring¬ 
ing  together  such  suggestions  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  which  stimulated  my  be¬ 
lief  that  a  national  magazine,  published 
in  the  interests  of  all  the  blind,  would 
be  of  real  service.  In  addition  to  this 
I  knew,  and  had  the  greatest  respect 
for,  Mr.  Joel  W.  Smith,  then  a 
member  of  the  staff:  of  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution,  who,  for  four  years,  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  monthly  magazine  known  as 
The  Mentor ,  and  I  had  been  told  by 
some  of  the  most  thoughtful  workers 
for  the  blind  that  they  felt  its  dis¬ 
continuance  to  be  a  serious  loss  to  the 
profession.  Because  I  was  twenty-five 
years  younger  than  I  am  today,  and 
did  not  realize  the  impossibility  of 
turning  back  the  hands  of  the  clock 
so  far  as  the  date  of  publication  is 
concerned,  I  blithely  started  to  publish 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  I  received 
a  modest  subsidy  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Association  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  this  would  be  dis¬ 
continued  at  an  early  date  if  reason¬ 
able  support  should  not  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  allied  workers  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Several  superintendents,  notably 
Edward  E.  Allen,  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
Olin  H.  Burritt,  and  Thomas  S. 
McAloney,  immediately  came  forward 
and  promised  annual  subscriptions  for 
twenty-five  or  more  copies  of  the 
magazine,  which  meant  a  substantial 
guarantee  for  the  printer.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  considerable  group  of  wealthy 


friends  of  our  general  cause  promised 
regular  annual  support.  To  all  of 
these  the  first  editor  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  was  greatly  indebted. 

After  Graduation  —  What f 

To  understand  my  next  confession 
the  reader  must  recall  that  I  was  born 
and  spent  my  youth  in  a  school  for 
blind  people.  Even  as  a  little  boy  I 
had  become  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
my  father’s  success  in  raising  money 
for  the  operation  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
the  success  of  his  graduates.  Fre¬ 
quently  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  his  guide  when  he  called  upon 
wealthy  persons  in  Great  Britain  in 
his  efforts  to  secure  funds  for  it.  Well 
do  I  remember  that  one  of  his  most 
potent  arguments  was:  “After  a  pupil 
graduates  from  the  College  the  chances 
are  86  out  of  100  that  he  will  become 
an  independent,  self-supporting  citizen. 
In  other  words,  a  contribution  to  the 
College  will  help  to  keep  blind  beggars 
off  the  streets,  besides  creating  more 
worth-while  members  of  society.” 

Having  lived  in  the  United  States 
since  my  boyhood  I  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  American  principle  that 
every  child  is  entitled  to  an  education 
and  also,  to  what  is  even  more  signi¬ 
ficant,  the  fact  that  neither  public 
school  nor  college  authorities  then  felt 
themselves  particularly  concerned  about 
the  after-success  of  their  graduates. 
In  a  country  which  held  such  a  point 
of  view,  it  was  only  natural  that  handi¬ 
capped  children  should  be  provided 
with  similar  educational  opportunities 
and  no  after-care.  The  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  crippled 
were  accepted  by  legislators  as  eligible 
for  the  best  possible  education. 
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With  this  point  of  view  thoroughly 
ingrained  in  the  average  American,  it 
was  only  reasonable  that  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  American  schools  for  the 
blind  should  be  content  if  they  could 
train  their  students  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  graduates  compared  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  young  people  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  schools  for  the  seeing.  The 
early  pioneers  in  American  schools  for 
the  blind  recognized  that  the  avenues 
of  employment  for  their  pupils  after 
graduation  were  exceedingly  limited, 
and  made  valiant  efforts  to  introduce 
some  trade  training  into  their  schools. 
But,  by  the  close  of  the  century,  most 
of  the  leaders  in  educational  work  for 
the  blind  in  this  country  were  leaning 
more  and  more  toward  the  conviction 
that,  if  they  gave  their  students  the 
finest  academic  training,  they  had 
adequately  fulfilled  their  mission  as 
educators. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  some  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  work  began  to  ask  very 
pertinent  questions  and  we  witnessed 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  state 
commissions  and  privately-supported 
organizations  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  adult  blind.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
then  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Overbrook,  was  so  impressed 
with  the  question,  “After  graduation 
— -what?”  that  he  appointed  Mr. 
Liborio  Delfino  as  field  officer  for  the 
institution  and  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  work  of  its  kind  resulted  from  the 
earnest  effort  to  ascertain  just  what 
was  becoming  of  the  graduates  of  one 
of  America’s  oldest  and  finest  schools. 

I  must  confess  that  I  chafed  under 
the  apparently  somewhat  tacit  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  older 


superintendents  that  they  were  called 
upon  merely  to  provide  their  charges 
with  a  liberal  education.  I  recognized 
that  the  sympathetic  legislator  seemed 
to  be  equally  satisfied  if  the  “poor 
blind  child”  was  given  the  equivalent 
of  what  was  given  to  his  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters. 

About  this  time,  1904,  I  heard  the 
famous  story,  attributed  to  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  who,  when  asked  by  a 
fashionable  lady,  “Where  can  I  find 
the  best  school  to  which  I  can  send 
my  son  to  be  fitted  for  the  battle  of 
life?”  caustically  replied,  “Madam, 
unless  your  son  has  committed  a 
serious  enough  crime  to  be  sent  to  a 
reform  school,  or  is  sufficiently  re¬ 
tarded  mentally  to  be  sent  to  a  school 
for  the  feeble-minded,  or  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Hampton  Institute  for  the 
Colored  and  Indians,  I  do  not  know 
where  he  can  obtain  an  education 
truly  aimed  to  fit  him  for  life.” 

After  the  late  Annette  P.  Rogers1 
had  generously  arranged  for  me  to 
visit  Hampton  Institute,  we  spent 
many,  many  hours  together  discussing 
how  the  training  of  a  blind  child  might 
fit  him  more  adequately  for  the  battle 
of  life.  About  this  time  several  of  the 
commissions  and  associations  for  the 
adult  blind,  which  came  into  being 
shortly  after  1900,  were  being  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  unanswerable  fact 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
young  men  and  almost  all  of  the  young 
women  who  had  graduated  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  desperate  struggle  to  earn  a 
living. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  fact  in  an 
effort  to  give  the  background  which 

XA  wealthy  Bostonian  who  lost  her  sight  late  in 
life,  and  then  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  sightless.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Association  and  also  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 
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impelled  me  to  send  out  a  question¬ 
naire  to  secure  statistics  about  every 
school  for  the  blind  in  America.  This 
information  was  printed  in  the  Out¬ 
look  in  1908.  Many  months  of  endless 
labor  were  spent  upon  the  gathering 
of  this  material  which  not  only  gave 
details  of  the  equipment  and  curricula 
of  the  schools,  but  also  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “After  graduation — what?”  Very 
few  schools  answered  that ;  indeed, 
they  could  not  do  so  because  they  did 
not  have  the  facts.  The  editor  hoped 
the  questionnaire  would  serve  as  a 
mirror  into  which  those  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  would  look  carefully.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  belief  of  the  layman 
that  all  was  being  done  that  could  be 
done  for  the  “poor  blind  children” 
was  too  strong,  and  very  little  if  any¬ 
thing  happened.  The  mirror  was 
either  not  looked  into  or,  if  it  was, 
the  user  was  quite  satisfied  with  what 
he  saw. 

Fortunately  for  the  blind,  the  identi¬ 
cal  question  which  some  of  their  more 
radical  friends  were  asking  in  1908  is 
today  being  asked  not  only  by  educators 
of  the  seeing  but  also  by  the  burdened 
tax-payer.  The  latter  is  not  quite  so 
willing  to  accept  the  answer  which  the 
legislator  has  been  giving.  Verily  a 
brighter  day  dawneth  and  true  edu¬ 
cators  all  over  this  land  are  earnestly 
asking,  “Is  our  course  of  training 
truly  fitting  our  graduates  for  the 
battle  of  life?”  The  writer  hopes  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  schools  for 
the  blind  will  not  so  unquestioningly 
accept  the  standards  laid  down  for  the 
so-called  “average”  child,  but  frankly 
admit  that  the  opportunities  for  self- 
support  for  the  blind  are  extremely 
limited,  and  that  if  the  course  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  serve  the  true  needs  of 


the  blind  child  it  must  be  specially 
adapted  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is 
today. 

Lest  my  readers  think  I  am  advocat¬ 
ing  a  curtailment  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  let  me  state  that  I  would 
spare  no  effort  to  assist  a  blind  student 
who  demonstrated  that  he  was  capable 
of  benefiting  by  it,  to  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  pinnacle,  academically,  musically 
or  professionally.  My  plea  today  is 
exactly  what  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago- — namely  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
expect  more  of  a  blind  boy  or  girl 
than  we  expect  of  his  seeing  brother 
or  sister. 

Practical  Training  for  Blind  Girls 

One  of  the  most  startling  facts 
brought  out  by  the  questionnaire  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  was  the 
revelation  which  came  from  many  of 
the  superintendents  with  regard  to 
the  hopeless  outlook  of  the  young- 
women  graduates.  When  I  summar¬ 
ized  the  answers,  I  was  amazed  to 
find  they  admitted  that  over  95  per 
cent  of  all  the  young  women  who 
passed  through  their  schools  returned 
to  their  homes.  Of  course  we  had 
heard  about  the  brilliant  and  excep¬ 
tional  young  women  who  had  risen  to 
prominence  in  one  field  or  another, 
but  I  felt  keenly  that  it  was  most 
unfair  to  ignore  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  remember  what  a  bitter  contest 
rather  poorly  equipped  to  take  their 
places  even  as  active  members  of  the 
household.  With  this  in  mind  I  strove 
through  the  magazine  to  stimulate 
educators  to  strengthen  their  courses 
in  domestic  science.  I  never  lost  an 
opportunity,  either  editorially  or  by 
use  of  illustrations  from  schools  where 
domestic  science  was  strongly  favored, 
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to  urge  the  enlargement  and  spread  of 
this  field  of  instruction. 

In  1917,  when  Robert  B.  Irwin  and 
I  were  working  in  Ohio,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  to  open  a  residential 
cottage  in  Cleveland  for  some  of  the 
blind  children  who  were  attending  the 
public  schools.  While  the  primary 
purpose  of  such  a  cottage  was  to  teach 
the  children  “how  to  be  blind,”  and 
how  to  comport  themselves  instinc¬ 
tively,  I  hoped  it  would  also  serve  as 
a  practical  training-station1  in  domestic 
science  for  the  older  girls.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  successful  Cleveland  ex¬ 
periment  was  discontinued,  but  in 
September,  1929,  the  Junior  League 
of  Detroit  opened,  at  my  suggestion, 
a  similar  cottage  for  the  benefit  of  a 
group  of  blind  children  attending  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  Detroit.  We  hope  that 
the  domestic  science  possibilities  of 
this  cottage  will  be  given  a  thorough 
test. 

Type  War  and  Prevention 
of  Blindness 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  campaign  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  the  intense  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  type  question. 

From  the  very  hour  the  campaign 

xWhat  the  editor  had  in  mind  for  such  a  train¬ 
ing  cottage  is  described  in  the  statement  which 
he  made  at  the  1907  convention  of  the  A.A.W.B., 
and  which  was  printed  in  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind ,  October,  1907  (p.  101): 

“.  .  .  A  dwelling  house  with  about  ten 

rooms  located  upon  the  grounds  of  one  of 
our  institutions;  the  representative  of  the 
school  living  in  this  home  a  trained  teacher 
in  domestic  science;  the  young  lady  acting  as 
the  mother  of  the  household  a  student  in 
her  last  year  of  training;  in  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  younger  students  fulfilling  the 
active  duties  of  cook  and  maid;  upstairs  the 
duties  of  chambermaid  and  seamstress  per¬ 
formed  by  other  under-graduates;  every  morn¬ 
ing  the  food  ordered  from  the  institution 
commissariat  department  at  the  prevailing 
market  prices.  The  student  mother  should  be 
able  to  keep  entire  charge  of  the  running 
expenses  of  the  establishment  from  the  time 
she  commences  her  stewardship  until  she .  is 
prepared  to  graduate,  she  herself  having 
passed  through  all  the  steps  from  washing 


to  reduce  unnecessary  blindness  as  a 
result  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  was 
started,  I  spared  no  effort  to  publish 
articles  and  reproduce  printed  matter 
which  the  various  agencies  prepared 
upon  the  subject. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  that  this 
merciful  campaign  has  had  such  re¬ 
markable  results.  The  best  reward  to 
those  who  have  so  valiantly  striven 
to  save  sight  is  the  amazing  fact  that 
today  comparatively  few  babies  are 
needlessly  blind. 

Soon  after  the  Outlook  appeared, 
the  “battle  of  types”  was  started.  We 
all  remember  what  a  bitter  contest 
that  was.  The  position  of  the  editor 
during  that  time  was  exceedingly 
delicate.  I  was  presumed  to  favor 
braille  because  I  had  been  brought 
up  under  that  system.  The  best  proof 
that  I  successfully  steered  the  mag¬ 
azine  through  those  troubled  waters 
was  the  cordial  letter  I  received  from 
the  late  William  B.  Wait,  father  of 
the  New  York  point  system,  in  which 
he  not  only  congratulated  me  but 
thanked  me  for  the  constant  fairness 
with  which  I  had  reported  the  con¬ 
troversy.  I  frankly  admit  his  letter 
was  very  gratifying  and  perhaps  my 
most  valued  reward. 

dishes  up  to  the  responsible  position  of  a 
household  manager.  In  front  of  the  home  a 
flower  garden  planted  under  the  direction  of 
the  student  mother  by  children  of  the  school; 
behind  the  home  a  vegetable  garden,  fruit 
trees,  beehives,  and  a  henhouse.  All  the  de¬ 
tails  of  management  should  be  left  to  this 
young  woman,  so  that  when  she  graduates  she 
will  go  to  her  home  as  an  actual  asset  to  the 
family  instead  of  a  dependent.  Too  often  the 
girls  find  their  training  only  fits  them  to  pass 
the  weary  hours  with  yearnings  for  something 
beyond  the  means  of  the  family,  or  if  they 
do  help  about  the  house,  they  do  so  grudg¬ 
ingly.  It  is  well  known  that  blind  women 
here  and  there  are  happily  conducting  house¬ 
holds  in  the  most  capable  manner.  These 
women  have  had  no  other  training  than  that 
of  hard  experience.  Certain  it  is  that  such  a 
course  of  instruction,  which  would  fit  a  young 
woman  to  fulfill  household  duties,  would  be  as 
valuable  and  not  more  expensive  than  some  of 
those  at  present  being  maintained  by  our 
schools  for  the  blind.” 
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In  the  light  of  the  many  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  the 
blind,  in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  in 
reading  material,  etc.,  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  it  is  perhaps  the 
more  striking  that  so  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  vocational  training 
and  placement  of  the  blind  which  is 
certainly  no  less  important.  I  inherited 
from  my  father  and  mother  the  con¬ 
viction  that  no  school  for  the  blind 
had  completed  its  mission  until  it  had 
done  its  utmost  to  place  its  graduates 
in  the  remunerative  positions  for 
which  they  were  best  fitted.  I  have 
devoted  the  best  years  of  my  life  to 
this  problem  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  deliberately  chose  to  use  the 
space  allotted  to  me  by  the  editor  to 
refer  at  such  length  to  the  way  in 
which  I  strove  to  foster  these  ideals  in 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind . 

National  Clearing  House  for  the  Blind 

After  the  Outlook  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  innumerable  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  came  constantly  to  the 
editor’s  desk.  During  one  month  alone 
I  received  inquiries  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union.  The  questions 
ranged  all  the  way  from  how  parents 
of  a  blind  child  should  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  tragedy,  to  where  the  best 
provision  might  be  found  for  a  blind 
grandparent. 

Almost  every  one  of  our  workers 
has  received  similar  inquiries,  but  the 
magazine’s  office,  which  was  little  more 
than  a  desk,  became  an  ever  increasing 
source  of  information  to  a  larger 
and  larger  number  of  people,  who 
either  needed  service  for  or  wanted  to 
give  service  to  the  blind. 

At  the  time  the  magazine  was  estab¬ 
lished  I  was  asked  to  serve  as  sec¬ 


retary  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  office 
I  held  for  twelve  years.  This  gave 
me  an  unusual  opportunity  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  our  workers  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  magazine 
frequently  printed  extensive  material 
from  the  reports  of  conventions.  In¬ 
deed,  upon  certain  occasions  it  made 
itself  responsible  for  the  publication 
of  the  Proceedings. 

All  of  these  co-operative  efforts 
made  it  increasingly  clear  that  a  na¬ 
tional  agency  of  some  kind  was  sorely 
needed  and  I  hoped  that  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  would  help  to  foster 
this  feeling.  After  the  beginning  of 
the  World  War  the  problem  of  financ¬ 
ing  the  publication  was  very  serious 
and  many  times  I  was  asked  if  I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  it 
die  a  natural  death.  During  those  dark 
and  trying  days  almost  the  only  thing 
that  stimulated  me  to  continue  the 
magazine  was  the  firm  conviction  that 
a  national  organization  for  the  blind 
was  bound  to  come  and  I  kept  on  in 
the  faith  that  when  such  an  institution 
came  into  being  one  of  its  first  func¬ 
tions  would  be  to  carry  on  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 

That  faith  has  been  more  than 
justified,  and  after  sixteen  years  of 
gratuitous  and  often  extremely  ardu¬ 
ous  toil  I  turned  the  magazine  over 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  which  has  continued  to  publish 
it. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratification 
that  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
magazine  is  published  in  braille  as 
well  as  in  ink  print.  From  the  day 
it  was  started  I  had  earnestly  hoped 
that  a  braille  edition  might  appear. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


Home  Teachers— Sightless  or  Seeing? 

A  Symposium 

Editor’s  Note — With  the  increasing  complexity  of  social  organization, 
the  home  teacher  has  more  and  more  assumed  the  functions  of  a  welfare 
worker,  concerned  with  all  the  factors  in  the  social  adjustment  of  the 
sightless  individual.  Because  of  this  change  in  the  home  teacher’s  work, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  question  the  efficiency  of  a  blind  person  as  a 
home  teacher.  The  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter  have  been  discussed  at 
length,  particularly  in  England  where  the  qualifications  of  home  teachers 
are  subject  to  more  rigid  regulation  than  in  the  United  States.  In  view 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  this  question,  motivated  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  desire  to  throw  open  professional  opportunities  to  capable  blind  persons, 
and  on  the  other,  by  the  wish  to  give  the  best  possible  type  of  service  to 
blind  people  in  general,  the  editors  of  the  Outlook  have  asked  for  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  from  three  leading  workers  for  the  blind,  familiar  with 
home  teaching. 

Blind  versus  Seeing  Home  Teachers 

By  O.  H.  Burritt,  D.Sc. 

Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Overbrook,  Philadelphia 


HOME  Teaching — by  which  is 
meant  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  in  their  homes — was 
begun  in  Scotland  and  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Home  Teaching  as  a  formal  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  United  States  was  begun 
in  1882,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind  was  organized 
in  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  William  C. 
Moon,  inventor  of  the  embossed  type 
that  bears  his  name. 

Purpose  of  Home  Teaching 

“The  chief  functions  of  the  old- 
time  home  teacher,”  says  Ritchie,1 
“were  .  .  .  the  giving  of  religious  con¬ 
solation  and  the  teaching  of  Moon 
type.  His  successor  today  is  more  the 

1 Concerning  the  Blind — Chapter  VIII — State  Aid 
for  the  Adult — p.  141. 


social  worker  than  the  missionary, 
more  the  welfare  visitor  than  the 
teacher.  This  change  is  fundamental, 
but  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  or  ignored 
by  those  who  maintain  that  blindness 
is  no  bar  to  the  efficient  carrying  out 
of  such  work.” 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the 
service  of  the  home  teacher  is  every¬ 
where  evident  in  this  country.  We  are 
not  ignoring  the  fact  that  blindness  is 
a  “bar  to  the  efficient  carrying  out”  of 
the  work  of  the  modern  home  teacher. 
Our  contention  is  rather  that  the 
handicap  of  blindness  can  be  overcome 
in  large  measure  by  adequate  training 
and  preparation. 

Home  Workers'  Schemes 

In  the  development  of  home  teach¬ 
ing  there  is  evident  everywhere  a  more 
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exact  definition  of  the  province  of  the 
home  teacher.  This  is  indicated  in 
England  by  differentiating  between 
home  teaching  (general  social  and 
welfare  work  for  the  blind),  and 
“Home  Workers’  Schemes.” 

“Home  workers,  according  to  the 
1919  Regulations,”  says  Ritchie, 
“meant  ‘adult  blind  persons  who,  for 
sufficient  reasons,  are  employed  else¬ 
where  than  in  a  workshop  in  occupa¬ 
tions  usually  practiced  in  workshops 
and  are  attached,  for  purposes  of  care, 
assistance  and  supervision,  to  an 
approved  agency.’  Persons  engaged  in 
the  following  occupations  have  been 
regarded  by  the  Ministry  as  eligible 
for  inclusion  under  a  Scheme :  basket¬ 
making,  brush-making,  mat-making, 
boot-repairing,  pianoforte-tuning,  mu¬ 
sic  teaching,  tea  agencies,  carpentering, 
hand  and  machine  knitting,  straw-  and 
string-bag  making,  rug-  and  net- 
making,  wood-chopping. 

“The  Scheme  provides  raw  material 
at  something  like  cost  price  to  those 
who  require  it,  keeps  the  work  up  to 
a  standard  level,  and  assists  in  the 
marketing  of  finished  goods.” 

These  two  services  are  provided  for 
through  grants  made  to  the  approved 
agencies  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
of  1920.  The  grant  for  home  teaching 
is  now  £78  per  teacher,  that  for 
Home  Workers’  Schemes  £20  per 
worker. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  a 
similar  differentiation  is  being  evolved. 
The  legitimate  work  of  the  home 
teacher  is  being  recognized  as  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  the  social  service  visitor 
and  occupational  therapist.  “Home 
Workers’  Schemes”  in  England — the 
production  of  salable  articles  in  the 
homes  of  blind  people — have  their 


counterpart  in  this  country  in  the 
field  of  “homework  instructors,”  i.e., 
teachers  of  crafts  that  can  be  followed 
in  the  homes  of  individual  blind 
workers,  the  products  of  which  have 
real  commercial  value. 

Scope  of  Home  Teaching 

Two  points  of  view  as  to  the  scope 
of  home  teaching  have  been  evolved 
in  the  United  States. 

The  one  most  generally  held,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  all-round  services  de¬ 
manded,  regards  the  home  teacher  as 
a  welfare  worker  among  the  blind.  As 
such,  the  sightless  welfare  worker 
needs  all  the  qualifications  demanded 
of  the  present-day  welfare  worker 
with  sight. 

The  alternative  point  of  view  is  that 
the  home  teacher  is  a  teacher,  not  a 
welfare  worker.  Employers  of  home 
teachers  who  hold  this  point  of  view 
demand  that  the  teacher  shall  be  master 
of  the  various  kinds  of  manual  work 
usually  taught  to  the  blind  and  also 
of  braille  and  Moon  type.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  typewriter  and  of  its 
various  practical  uses  for  blind  people 
is  acceptable,  but  it  is  not  stipulated 
among  the  requirements.  These  em¬ 
ployers  and  supervisors  of  home 
teachers  do  not  demand  any  course  of 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  general  welfare  work.  They 
prefer  that  the  initial  contacts  with 
blind  people  in  their  homes  shall  be 
made  by  a  seeing  welfare  worker  and 
that  the  home  teacher  shall  go  only 
to  those  blind  persons  to  whom  she 
has  been  assigned — the  assignment  be¬ 
ing  made  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  seeing  welfare  worker,  the  service 
needed  by  this  particular  blind  in¬ 
dividual  can  be  rendered  best  by  the 
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sightless  home  teacher.  Under  this 
arrangement  they  require  the  seeing 
welfare  worker  to  be  well  trained  and 
versed  in  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  modern  welfare  work,  but 
the  home  teacher — by  reason  of  the 
restricted  field  in  which  she  operates 
• — is  in  no  particular  need  of  a  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
modern  welfare  work. 

Qualifications  of  Home  Teachers 
■ — Personal 

To  quote  from  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Catholic  School 
of  Social  Service :  “The  founders 
of  the  school  believe  that  social  service 
is  a  calling  which  demands  a  certain 
spirit,  definite  qualifications  and  out¬ 
look,  no  less  than  intelligent  training. 
The  exalted  character  of  service  rests 
on  a  spirit  of  self-renunciation  and 
requires  aptitudes  which  are  gained  by 
experience  rather  than  by  formal 
teaching.” 

Whatever  educational  qualifications 
a  social  worker  may  possess,  a  heart 
interest  in  human  problems  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ment  in  every  field  of  social  service. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  it  may  be 
said,  “the  letter  (alone)  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life.” 

Work  with  the  adult  blind  is  social 
service  work  which  involves  all  the 
varied  problems  that  are  present  in  the 
field  of  general  social  service,  intensi¬ 
fied  and  made  more  difficult  by  reason 
of  the  complications  that  the  handicap 
of  blindness  imposes. 

Our  welfare  worker  with  the  adult 
blind  should,  therefore,  possess  all 
those  qualifications  that  are  considered 
essential  for  the  welfare  worker  in 
the  general  field  of  social  endeavor, 


supplemented  by  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  numerous  special  problems 
inherent  in  blindness  and  of  the  most 
successful  methods  of  solving  them. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  wish 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  nothing 
I  shall  say  should  be  interpreted  as 
in  any  way  derogatory  to  the  success 
of  our  sightless  social  workers  who 
have  in  many  instances  attained  signal 
success  without  any  specific  training 
for  social  work,  but  by  sheer  force 
of  an  indomitable  will.  But  is  there 
one  of  these  successful  workers  who 
would  not  himself  say  that  his  success 
would  have  been  attained  sooner  and 
with  less  serious  mistakes,  had  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  a  thorough  course 
of  training  for  the  specific  task  of 
social  work  for  blind  people? 

Besides,  what  sufficed  in  the  newly 
developing  field  of  home  teaching  in 
1852  in  England,  and  in  1882  in  the 
United  States,  will  not  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  1932.  In  home  teaching,  as 
in  general  welfare  work  everywhere, 
there  have  been  enormous  strides  in 
the  eighty  years  that  have  elapsed  in 
England  and  the  half  century  in  the 
United  States,  since  home  teaching 
was  begun. 

We  may  now  ask — Who  constitute 
our  present  home  teachers  ?  The 
answer  is — Men  and  women ;  seeing 
and  blind. 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  these 
home  teachers  ?  They  usually  possess  a 
“heart  interest”  in  the  problems  of  the 
blind  they  seek  to  serve — this  is  the 
prime  qualification,  lacking  which  all 
others  pale  into  insignificance. 

In  the  matter  of  general  education 
and  specific  training  for  our  special 
field,  the  same  differences  exist  as 
among  workers  in  the  field  of  general 
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social  work.  Some  have  less  than  a 
grammar  school  education;  some  are 
high  school  graduates;  a  few  have 
college  degrees,  and  a  very  small 
number  of  these  have  done  graduate 
work.  Whatever  may  be  their  general 
educational  background,  few  indeed 
have  had  either  a  general  course  of 
training  for  social  work  or  a  special 
course  in  preparation  for  the  task  of 
welfare  work  for  the  adult  blind. 

The  first  requirement  of  a  success¬ 
ful  welfare  worker  among  blind  people 
is  the  possession  of  those  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  that  may  be  designated 
as  ‘‘a  passion  for  service.”  This  is 
the  sine  qua  non ,  lacking  which  no  one 
should  think  of  preparing  himself  for 
any  phase  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Equally  important  is  the  possession 
of  all  those  indefinable  qualities  which 
are  included  in  the  term  “personality.” 
Among  these  prerequisites  are — good 
health,  neatness  of  appearance,  good 
address,  an  easy  manner  of  approach, 
understanding  sympathy,  tact,  patience, 
perseverance,  pluck,  initiative,  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  and  an  irrepressible 
optimism. 

Other  qualifications  essential  to  the 
largest  service  for  blind  people  in  their 
homes  are :  victory  over  one’s  own 
blindness ;  thorough  knowledge  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  particularly  all  types  of 
manual  work  and  all  available  forms 
of  embossed  reading;  ability  to  impart 
knowledge  to  others ;  qualities  of 
leadership  that  inspire  the  confidence 
of  individuals  and  the  community ;  and 
an  unimpeachable  character. 

Qualifications  of  Home  Teachers 
— Educational 

A  high  school  course,  or  its  full 
equivalent,  is  a  minimum  prerequisite 


for  further  training  for  the  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  service  of  home  teaching.  At 
this  stage  of  development  we  should  be 
able  to  judge  with  reasonable  certainty 
whether  an  individual  possesses  the 
fundamental  qualifications  for  success 
as  a  home  teacher  of  the  blind.  That 
we  may  be  assured,  however,  that  we 
are  not  pursuing  a  path  that  leads  into 
a  “blind  alley,”  we  should  provide  a 
period  of  observation  under  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  guidance  and  criticism  of  an 
experienced,  successful  social  worker 
for  the  blind.  So  important  is  it  that 
we  shall  be  reasonably  certain  our 
prospective  trainee  is  adapted  to  the 
work  of  social  service  for  the  sightless, 
that  this  period  should  be  sufficiently 
extended  to  enable  us  to  reach  a  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  conclusion. 

Having  established  this  fact,  we 
should  arrange  for  the  training  that 
the  best  thought  among  social  workers 
has  formulated  as  a  minimum  require¬ 
ment  of  training  for  the  modern  wel¬ 
fare  worker.  Heretofore,  “without 
schools  or  textbooks  to  prepare  them 
for  the  profession  of  social  work,” 
according  to  an  announcement  of  the 
School  of  Social  Workers  of  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  Session  1929-30, 
“the  workers  had  to  acquire  their 
training  through  a  system  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  as  was  followed  by  the  early 
educational  methods  in  the  older  pro¬ 
fessions  of  law  and  medicine.  This 
haphazard  way  entailed  a  heavy  cost 
in  mistakes  and  inefficiency  to  the 
agency  and  their  clients.”  Unques¬ 
tionably,  the  vast  majority  of  welfare 
workers  for  the  adult  blind  today  have 
acquired  their  training  in  this  “hap¬ 
hazard  wav.” 

J 

Of  the  twenty- two  schools  that,  three 
years  ago,  constituted  the  members  of 
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the  Association  of  Schools  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Social  Work,  eight  had  set  as 
a  minimum  requirement  for  admission 
“an  undergraduate  degree  from  a  col¬ 
lege  of  recognized  standing”  or  a  sub¬ 
stantial  equivalent.  One  of  the  leading 
schools  recognizes  as  an  equivalent  “a 
minimum  of  two  full  years  of  college 
work”  and  either  “four  years  of  social 
work  in  an  agency  known  to  have  high 
standards”  or  “teaching  or  other  social 
professions  which  are  allied  to  the 
social  work  field.” 

The  importance  of  “field  work”  of 
a  general  nature  in  preparation  for 
“field  work”  with  blind  people  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Only  in  rare  in¬ 
stances  have  our  social  workers  for  the 
adult  blind  had  experience  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  field  as  a  background  for  inter¬ 
preting  the  specific  problems  that 
blindness  presents.  The  importance 
attached  to  this  “field  work”  in  the 
training  of  the  seeing  social  worker 
for  the  general  field  of  social  work  is 
indicated  by  the  usual  requirement  that 
approximately  one-half  of  the  time 
during  a  two-year  course  of  training 
be  spent  in  field  work  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  trained  and  experienced  field 
workers  in  organizations  that  are 
actually  serving  the  community. 

Sufficient  detailed  information  has 
been  presented  to  indicate  clearly  what 
the  best  standards  are  for  the  training 
of  those  who  would  become  workers 
in  any  field  of  social  service.  If  these 
requirements  are  considered  essential 
for  social  workers  who  see  and  who 
are  working  on  problems  that  concern 
those  who  see,  what  are  the  minimum 
additional  requirements  for  the  social 
worker  who  would  render  the  most 
intelligent  and  effective  service  in 
work  for  the  adult  blind?  And  if  this 


worker  be  himself  blind,  should  he  be 
content  with  less  preparation  for  his 
difficult  task? 

After  our  prospective  worker  with 
the  adult  blind  has  secured  this  general 
preparation,  he  should  supplement  it 
by  a  detailed  study  of  the  particular 
problems  that  blindness  presents  and 
by  field  work  with  experienced  workers 
for  the  blind  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  organizations  for  the  blind  to  assure 
contact  with  a  diversity  of  problems. 

The  Blind  Home  Teacher 

I  cannot  leave  this  question  of  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  for  work  with  the 
adult  blind  without  making  a  fervent 
plea  for  the  capable  worker  without 
sight.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
advocate  the  employment  of  blind 
people  for  work  with  the  sightless, 
regardless  of  their  fitness  for  the  job. 
I  covet  for  all  our  people  the  very 
best  attainable;  and  if  the  best  attain¬ 
able  for  work  for  the  adult  blind  is 
a  man  or  woman  without  sight,  he  or 
she  should  always  be  selected. 

Here  it  is  that  we  have  signally 
failed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  our 
blind  people  have  gone  into  social  work 
for  the  blind  direct  from  the  school 
for  the  blind,  or  immediately  after 
rehabilitation  as  an  adult.  At  its  best, 
a  course  of  training  in  one  of  our 
special  schools  is  but  the  equivalent  of 
a  four-year  high  school  course.  For 
some  time  some  of  us  have  been 
advocating,  in  season  and  out  of  sea¬ 
son,  more  adequate  training  for  those 
whose  character,  ability,  and  personal 
qualifications  warrant  it. 

I  have  dealt  at  length  upon  the 
qualifications  of  the  welfare  worker 
for  the  blind  that  there  may  be  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  the  requirements 
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lor  this  service.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  a  blind  person  who  possesses  these 
essential  qualifications  can  render  a 
greater  service  to  blind  people  in  their 
homes  than  a  seeing  person  equally 
well  qualified.  I  base  my  opinion  upon 
the  following  demonstrable  reasons : 

1.  The  blind  home  teacher  ap¬ 
proaches  a  blind  person  with  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  his 
problem. 

2.  The  blind  home  teacher  inspires 
confidence  in  the  blind  person 
visited  because  she  is  herself  a 
living  example  of  the  possibilities 
for  a  person  without  sight. 

3.  A  capable  and  self-reliant  blind 
home  teacher  can  awaken  in  the 
family  of  the  blind  person  a 
realization  of  the  possibilities  for 
the  sightless  member  of  the 
family. 

4.  The  home  teacher  without  sight 
can  more  easily  arouse  the  com¬ 
munity  to  a  recognition  of  its 
duty  towards  its  blind  fellow 
citizens  and  stimulate  it  to  as¬ 
sume  an  active  part  in  providing 
for  its  blind,  opportunities  for 
fullest  self-expression. 

5.  The  blind  home  teacher  dissem¬ 
inates  among  seeing  persons  de¬ 
pendable  information  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  those  without 
sight. 

6.  Self-reliant,  master  of  the  tools 
and  mechanical  appliances  used 
by  the  blind  and  of  a  variety  of 
manual  arts,  the  home  teacher 
without  sight  is  an  inspiring 
teacher  and  a  stimulating  leader 
of  her  sightless  pupil. 

7.  Under  present  conditions  the 
blind  home  teacher  can  be  secured 
for  lower  compensation  than  a 


seeing  welfare  worker  of  equal 
ability. 

8.  The  blind  home  teacher  stimulates 
in  others  without  sight  the  desire 
to  become  capable  of  rendering 
a  similar  service  to  their  handi¬ 
capped  fellows. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  the 
blind  home  teacher  are  these: 

1.  Requirement  of  the  services  of  a 
guide  who  is  frequently  present 
at  all  interviews  and  may  prevent 
full  expression  of  confidence  of 
the  pupil. 

However,  the  trained  home  teacher 
will  $ee  that  her  guide  is  not  present 
at  interviews. 

2.  Inability  to  judge  the  appearance 
of  the  blind  person  and  members 
of  the  family  and  pass  upon  the 
cleanliness  of  the  house  and  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Again  experience  has  proved  that 
the  blind  home  teacher  has  an  almost 
uncanny  ability  to  judge  accurately  the 
degree  of  cleanliness.  Then,  too,  the 
capable  home  teacher  without  sight 
will  train  her  guide  to  be  eyes  for  her. 

3.  Increased  cost  of  service  involved 
in  the  salaries  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  of  two  persons. 

Under  present  conditions  the  total 
cost  need  not  exceed  that  of  one  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  and  experienced  wel¬ 
fare  worker  who  sees.  The  actual 
expenses  involved  in  two  cases  last 
year  approximated  $2,525  and  $2,675 
respectively,  which  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  excessive  for  a  thoroughly 
trained  and  experienced  welfare 
worker. 

I  believe  that  I  have  advanced 
wholly  adequate  reasons  for  thorough 
preparation  for  the  specific  task  of 
home  teaching.  Given  the  preparation 
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indicated,  the  compensation  of  the 
blind  welfare  worker  should  equal  that 
of  the  welfare  worker  with  sight. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the 
advantages  of  the  blind  over  the  see¬ 
ing  home  teacher  warrant  the  in¬ 
creased  expense  involved  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  guide. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  additional  cost 
involved  in  the  employment  of  a  guide, 
persons  with  defective  vision  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  some  organizations.  Speak¬ 
ing  on  this  point  from  experience  with 
six  totally  blind  and  five  partially  see¬ 
ing  teachers,  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan, 
Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
says :  “It  is  my  belief  that  a  little  sight 
gives  a  person  the  outlook  and  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  seeing  individual.  In  other 


words,  there  is  much  more  in  common 
between  the  partially  sighted  person 
and  the  one  who  sees  than  there  is 
between  the  partially  sighted  and  the 
totally  blind  individual.  Experience 
and  observation  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  the  outlook  and  viewpoint  of  the 
totally  blind  and  the  partially  sighted 
(those  who  have  useful  sight)  is 
decidedly  different.” 

The  evidence  seems  to  be  cumula¬ 
tive  in  favor  of  the  blind  home  teacher 
provided  she  has  the  essential  qualifica¬ 
tions.  I  know  of  no  more  effective 
way  of  holding  the  home  teaching 
field  for  the  sightless  worker  than  by 
making  constantly  available  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  trained  welfare 
workers  (home  teachers)  without 
sight. 


The  Blind  Who  Lead  the  Blind 

By  Murray  B.  Allen* 

Vice-Chairman,  Utah  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


TO  BE  blind  is  more  than  to  lack 
sight.  It  means  wandering  in 
darkness,  of  course,  but  it  also 
means  wandering  in  the  gloom  of 
tradition  and  tripping  over  stumbling- 
blocks  placed  by  society.  It  means 
prohibitions  that  have  come  down  as 
a  race  inheritance  from  the  days  when 
a  man’s  right  to  manhood  was  meas¬ 
ured  by  horse-power  and  not  by  the 
intelligence  quotient.  Primitive  society 
shouldered  the  weakling  aside  and 
civilized  society  is  still  primitive  in 
many  of  its  ideas  of  human  welfare. 

Many  of  the  blind  people  them¬ 
selves,  and  especially  the  newly  blind, 
believe  in  these  prohibitions.  They 
have  learned  society’s  lesson  so  well 


that  they  teach  it  even  to  themselves. 
The  prohibitions  become  inhibitions. 
Social  doubt  breeds  an  offspring  of 
self-doubt. 

These  are  the  three  phases  of  blind¬ 
ness  :  physical  blindness,  social  blind¬ 
ness,  and  psychological  blindness. 

The  first  may  be  incurable.  The 
second  may  yield  to  long  and  tedious 
treatment  and  show  improvement  in 
spots.  The  third  is  curable  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  healer.  We  hear 
much  about  teaching  the  public  to  have 
faith  in  the  blind.  It  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  to  teach  the  same  lesson  to  the 
blind  themselves.  It  is  just  possible 
that,  if  the  blind  can  be  inspired  with 
their  own  worth,  the  public  will  absorb 
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the  truth  without  knowing  it.  The 
trained  and  comprehending  teacher  of 
the  blind  who  can  bring  the  morale  of 
the  mass  of  those  in  darkness  up  to 
a  higher  level,  who  can  infuse  into 
them  a  disdain  of  tradition  and  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves,  need  worry  little 
about  the  attitude  of  the  public.  The 
greatest  single  piece  of  training  that 
any  teacher  can  accomplish  is  the 
making  of  a  man.  Out  of  a  tangle  of 
strings  and  a  handful  of  beads,  to 
show  one  how  to  construct  a  purse  in 
which  to  carry  gold — that  is  achieve¬ 
ment.  Out  of  a  tangle  of  doubt  and 
a  handful  of  unstrung  ideas  to  create 
a  personality  in  which  to  carry  cour¬ 
age — that  is  creation.  Psychological 
blindness  is  cured  by  inspiring  faith. 

Every  teacher  of  the  blind  has  felt 
the  chilling  remoteness  on  the  part  of 
new  pupils,  the  dead  hopelessness,  and 
the  skepticism.  Every  blind  teacher  of 
the  blind  has  known  the  eager  awak¬ 
ening,  the  reaching  out  for  assurance, 
the  call  for  understanding,  when  the 
pupil  discovers  that  the  teacher  also 
is  blind.  The  reaction  is  often  so  sud¬ 
den  as  to  be  dramatic.  No  man  wants 
to  be  blind — useless.  To  find  one  near 
him,  within  handclasp,  who  has  known 
the  same  suffering  and  the  same  dis¬ 
heartening,  often  opens  his  lips  to 
utter  all  his  pent-up  discouragement 
and  his  soul  all  its  baffled  fears.  An 
unusual  teacher  with  sight  may  do 
this  same  thing,  but  the  very  fact  of 
blindness  is  an  “Open  Sesame”  to  a 
locked  spirit.  There  is  a  freemasonry 
set  up  when  blind  and  blind  stand  face 
to  face.  When  one  is  teacher  and  the 
other  pupil,  the  pupil’s  resistance  is 
already  half  gone.  That  is  not  theory. 
It  is  actual  fact,  attested  in  innumer¬ 
able  cases. 


The  blind  home  teacher  is  usually 
an  example  of  achievement,  an  object 
lesson  in  self-reliance  and  courage. 
She  is  in  herself  what  her  pupil  aspires 
to  be  but  is  not.  If  she  can  snap  her 
fingers  in  the  face  of  destiny,  why 
cannot  he  ?  She  can  tell  him  about 
little  trifles  that  have  made  him 
wonder,  small  things  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  mention  to  one  who 
sees.  She  can  speak  the  language  that 
he  has  learned  in  communion  with  his 
soul.  While  he  is  clinging  to  his  man¬ 
hood  with  slipping  fingers,  she  can  in¬ 
spire  him  to  tighten  his  grip  by  teach¬ 
ing  him  the  smallness  of  his  affliction 
compared  with  the  largeness  of  his 
personality. 

We  must  not,  for  a  moment,  depre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  sight  in  teaching 
blind  students,  young  or  old.  If  the 
blind  person  is  to  live  the  visual  life, 
to  compete  in  the  visual  world,  he  must 
know  visual  standards  and  accept  visu¬ 
al  corrections  and  suggestions  from 
those  who  see.  It  is  with  them  that  he 
spends  most  of  his  days,  through  them 
that  he  earns  his  living,  or,  because  of 
them,  fails  to  do  so.  It  is  they  who 
give  him  sustenance  and  grant  oppor¬ 
tunities  or  withhold  them.  It  is  largely 
from  the  blind,  however,  that  he 
receives  his  inspiration,  learns  how  to 
do  and  what  he  can  do.  A  few  stal¬ 
wart  souls  like  Milton  and  Fawcett 
may  lift  themselves  up  by  their  own 
boot-straps ;  the  great  mass  must  learn 
from  practical  example.  The  success 
of  most  blind  people  today  is  pred¬ 
icated  upon  the  success  of  some  other 
blind  people.  It  is  only  the  demi-gods 
who  can  begin  at  zero.  Ordinary  men 
must  take  up  where  others  leave  off. 
They  must  run  in  relay.  Directly  or 
indirectly,  each  blind  person  is  the 
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product  of  his  blind  predecessors  and 
contemporaries.  It  is  a  principle  that 
holds  in  all  human  relations.  It  is 
what  set  man  off  from  the  beast.  Man 
interchanges  ideas  and  builds  upon 
them.  In  the  case  of  men  who  lack 
sight,  what  they  learn  about  doing 
things  and  aspiring  to  do  more  things 
comes  from  those  who  have  had  to 
perform  “day  labor,  light  denied.” 
The  inhibitions  of  the  blind  are,  for 
the  most  part,  learned  through  the 
world  of  the  seeing,  but  they  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  largely  unlearned 
through  the  world  of  the  blind.  By 
subconscious  imitation  of  his  group  or 
his  leader,  the  blind  person  acquires 
the  knack  of  being  blind  efficiently. 

A  man  who  had  spent  his  twenty 
years  of  blindness  in  a  small  town 
came  to  us  not  long  ago.  His  only 
means  of  exercise  had  been  to  hook 
his  cane  over  a  clothes-line  like  a 
trolley  and  walk  back  and  forth  by 
the  hour.  He  confessed  later  that  he 
had  not  been  among  the  shop  workers 
a  week  when  he  began  secretly  to 
poke  his  way  from  his  front  gate  to 
the  corner.  Within  a  month,  he  was 
traveling  all  about  town  alone.  He 
had  learned  from  his  blind  associates 
in  twenty  days  what  his  seeing  friends 
had  not  taught  him  in  twenty  years. 
While  shop  instructors  with  sight  were 
training  his  fingers,  his  blind  com¬ 
panions  were  giving  him  lessons  in  the 
art  of  living  outside  his  blindness. 

Among  the  most  pathetic  cases  of 
isolation  are  those  blind  men  and 
women  who  are  members  of  well-to- 
do  and  socially  prominent  families. 
Like  the  “Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,”  they 
are  denied  the  common  touch  of  com¬ 
mon  people  and  the  salvation  of  work. 
They  have  plenty  of  companionship 


but  they  are  rarely  absorbed  by  it. 
They  are  imprisoned  in  comfort, 
shackled  to  idleness  and  inefficiency. 
Frequently  the  home  teacher  is  refused 
entrance  to  them.  They  seldom  join 
the  other  blind  of  the  community  in 
their  activities.  We  have  all  seen  such 
men  and  women  fade  out  into  insig¬ 
nificance.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
seen  some  of  them  discover  a  zest  in 
life,  and  rise  to  usefulness  and  even 
leadership  after  they  and  their  families 
have  bowed  to  the  fact  of  blindness 
and  all  its  implications.  There  is 
nothing  quite  so  salutary  in  instances 
like  these  as  being  thrown  into  asso¬ 
ciation  with  cultured  blind  people  who 
have  conquered  their  social  problems 
and  learned  to  live  by  adjusted  stand¬ 
ards. 

Two  distinct  phases  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  successful  blind  person  must 
be  gone  through  before  he  is  ready 
to  achieve.  He  must  accept  his  dis¬ 
ability  as  an  inevitable  fact.  Then  he 
must  accept  the  adjustments  that  will 
fit  him,  in  spite  of  his  altered  condi¬ 
tion,  to  normal  life.  Simple  as  these 
things  seem,  it  often  requires  heroic 
renunciation  to  attain  them.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  blind  teacher  is 
of  most  use.  There  is  a  course  across 
new  waters  to  be  charted  and  no  one 
can  lay  the  journey  out  so  well  as  the 
one  who  has  sailed  those  seas. 

This  paper  has  dealt  mostly  with 
the  abstract  conceptions  of  blindness. 
These  aspects  are  fundamental.  The 
mechanical  details  of  training  may  be 
left  either  to  a  blind  or  sighted  teacher. 
If  there  is  a  preference,  the  choice  is 
likely  on  the  side  of  the  blind,  as  the 
same  idea  of  inspiration  carries  over 
into  braille  reading,  handicrafts,  and 
general  education,  as  well  as  in  the 
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matter  of  social  welfare  case  work. 
Every  wise  blind  teacher  will  rely 
regularly  upon  the  aid  and  advice  of 
seeing  workers.  Those  devoted  souls 
who  lend  their  eyes  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind  are  not  to  be  disdained. 
Their  help  is  required  at  every  turn 
of  the  road.  Their  faith  in  the  blind 
is  always  a  sure  anchor.  Their  con¬ 
stant  association  with  blind  people 
keeps  the  blind  alive  to  normal  stand¬ 
ards  and  alert  to  improve.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  starting-point  is  inspiration 
and  the  propelling  power  is  continued 


encouragement.  The  common  sym¬ 
pathy,  the  mutual  understanding  of 
blind  with  blind  supplies  this  force. 
If  the  blind  lead  the  blind  and  they 
both  fall  into  the  ditch,  it  is  no 
tragedy.  Together  they  can  laugh  it 
off  and  the  one  who  leads  knows  ways 
of  climbing  out  again.  At  any  rate, 
the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  are  not 
so  vehemently  condemned  in  Holy 
Writ  as  those  who  “put  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  the  blind”  or 
those  others  who  “cause  the  blind  to 
wander.” 


The  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind 

By  A.  SlDDALL* 

Chairman,  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  England 


a  NYONE  who  has  had  the  least 
experience  in  work  for  the 
^  ^  blind,  feels  that  the  visitation 
of  the  blind  in  their  homes,  or  home 
teaching  as  it  is  called  in  England,  is 
the  one  subject  he  is  familiar  with  and 
knows  all  about.  Therefore  to  write 
an  article  on  this  or  any  kindred  sub¬ 
ject  is  difficult,  but  if  you  add  to  that 
difficulty  the  task  of  upholding  some 
particular  type  of  person  as  the  ideal 
type  to  carry  out  that  service,  it  is 
perhaps  little  short  of  seeking  trouble 
for  the  person  who  attempts  to  write 
such  an  article.  Yet  that  is  the  task 
placed  in  my  hands,  in  the  hope  that 
by  doing  so  it  may  result  in  helpful 
discussion. 

Let  us  reduce  the  question  to : 
“Which  is  the  most  suitable  person  to 
visit  the  blind  in  their  homes — the 
person  with  sight,  or  without  sight?” 
leaving  the  question  of  sex  for  separ¬ 
ate  consideration.  Even  in  this  re¬ 


duced  form  I  doubt  if  a  definite 
answer  can  be  arrived  at.  I  have  come 
into  close  contact  with  many  people 
who  have  studied  the  work  of  home 
teaching,  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  the 
one  who  could  give  me  a  clear-cut 
“Yes”  or  “No”  to  the  above  question. 
I  am  aware  that  some  believe  they 
have  settled  the  matter  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  but  if  they  have  arrived 
at  a  conclusion,  you  will,  I  suggest, 
find  on  investigation  that  their  conclu¬ 
sion  was  due  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  some  one  individual  with  or  with¬ 
out  sight. 

Before  going  further,  the  writer 
would  like  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
question  as  to  whether  blind  or  sighted 
people  make  the  best  home  teachers  is 
one  which  he  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
pursuing  to  a  final  issue.  In  order  to 
support  this  doubt,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
gravity  of  the  question  before  us,  let 
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us  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
a  member  of  a  committee  which  is 
about  to  choose  a  home  teacher  from 
a  number  of  candidates.  The  person 
selected  is  to  have  charge  of  the  blind 
people  living  in  a  certain  area,  which 
means  that  their  incomes,  their  ideas, 
their  future,  may  be  influenced  by  that 
person ;  thus,  indirectly,  the  home 
teacher  holds  a  position  which  may 
influence  their  lives. 

Here,  then,  are  a  few  questions 
which  will  present  themselves  to  us  for 
answers,  even  before  we  interview  the 
candidates. 

1.  Does  a  person  with,  or  without, 
sight  better  understand  the  needs 
of  the  blind? 

2.  Can  a  person  with,  or  without, 
sight  best  teach  the  blind? 

3.  Which  of  the  two  will  have  the 
greater  or  better  influence  with 
a  blind  person,  or  act  as  the 
best  inspiration  to  the  blind? 

4.  Which  will  be  the  more  familiar 
with  the  difficulties  of  a  blind 
person’s  life,  and  know  how  best 
to  overcome  them? 

5.  If  a  partially  blind  person  is 
chosen,  would  he  have  enough 
sight  to  enable  him  to  travel 
from  one  house  to  another? 

6.  If  a  totally  blind  person  is 
chosen,  can  he  travel  without  the 
aid  of  a  guide? 

7.  If  a  boy  or  girl  is  used  as  a 
guide,  will  it  be  to  the  detriment 
of  his  work,  or  can  it  be  used 
to  an  advantage? 

8.  If  a  guide  is  required,  who  is 
to  pay  the  cost? 

9.  If  card  indexes  of  cases,  or 
other  such  documents  are  used, 
can  the  blind  person  keep  them 
in  order  and  up-to-date? 


10.  Can  a  blind  person  detect  dirty 
and  unhealthy  surroundings,  and 
discover  a  remedy  for  them  if 
found  ? 

11.  If  work  done  by  the  blind  in 
their  homes  requires  pressing  or 
finishing,  can  the  blind  home 
teacher  perform  this  service? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  will  present  themselves  to 
the  good  committee  man  before  he 
brings  into  focus  the  character,  ability, 
manners,  tact,  accomplishments,  phys¬ 
ique,  and  even  the  voice  of  the  can¬ 
didate — all  of  which  play  such  an 
important  part  in  home  teaching  of 
the  blind. 

In  order  to  prevent  those  with  little 
experience  from  arriving  at  an  over- 
hasty  answer  to  some  of  the  foregoing 
questions,  it  may  be  wise  to  lead  their 
thoughts  into  wider  avenues  by  brief 
remarks  appertaining  to  some  of  the 
questions  put  before  them. 

The  answer  to  the  first  six  questions 
appears  to  be  so  evident,  that  no 
remarks  are  necessary.  If  a  guide  is 
required,  much  may  depend  upon  the 
selection  of  the  person  for  the  post, 
since  he  not  only  can  become  eyes  to 
the  home  teacher  but  can  perform 
many  duties  beneficial  to  the  blind 
person  visited.  The  only  time  when 
the  guide  may  prove  a  detriment  is 
when  confidences  are  necessary,  and 
this  can  generally  be  perceived  and 
avoided. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  Who 
should  defray  the  cost  of  a  guide?  may 
best  be  given  (at  least  in  England) 
by  another  question.  If  you  subsidize 
the  income  of  blind  workers,  if  you 
build  workshops  for  the  blind,  and 
maintain  such  shops  at  a  loss,  why  not 
subsidize  a  blind  home  teacher  by 
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assisting  him  with  the  cost  of  a  guide  ? 
To  keep  a  register  or  card  index  in 
working  order,  is,  of  course,  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  blind  person  without  aid 
from  some  one  with  sight.  To  re¬ 
move  this  difficulty,  he  will  have  to 
depend  on  the  guide,  on  his  wife,  or 
on  friends.  I  know  of  cases  where  this 
is  efficiently  done  because  the  blind 
person  makes  ample  notes  in  braille. 

There  are  few  blind  people  who 
cannot  tell  to  a  remarkable  degree 
whether  their  surroundings  are  healthy 
and  clean,  and  certainly  if  they  are 
such  as  to  require  drastic  action  on  the 
part  of  the  visitor. 

The  blending  of  colors  and  finishing 
of  articles  present  difficulties  which 
are  not  insurmountable,  but  which  can 
be  overcome  only  as  they  arise.  The 
method  of  doing  this  is  often  an 
encouragement  to  those  for  whom  the 
home  teacher  is  working,  but  to  illus¬ 
trate  by  examples  in  such  a  short 
article  as  this  would  take  up  too  much 
space.  If  the  material  is  purchased  at 
a  good  business  house,  the  latter  will 
always  give  assistance  in  the  blending 
of  colors.  Thus  expert,  rather  than 
amateur,  results  are  obtained.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest,  however,  that  the 
answer  to  this  problem  is  a  Central 
Depot  where  all  goods  can  be  brought 
to  be  finished  and  sold.  This,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  benefit 
not  only  to  the  blind  but  also  to  the 
sighted  home  teacher. 

The  committee  man  who  is  engag¬ 
ing  a  home  teacher  has  still  another 
problem  requiring  no  small  amount  of 
consideration.  He  has  continually 
approached  his  friends,  and  the  public 
at  large,  with  a  view  to  persuading 
them  to  employ  blind  labor,  or  to  pur¬ 
chase  goods  made  by  the  blind  wher¬ 


ever  possible.  Is  it  not  natural  that 
they  will  look  to  him  for  a  lead,  and 
if  he  cannot  give  a  very  satisfactory 
reason  for  not  employing  a  blind  per¬ 
son  as  home  teacher,  will  not  his 
appeals  for  work  fall  very  short  of 
their  mark?  Against  this,  it  must  be 
decided  whether  the  blind  person  is 
suitable  to  care  for  his  fellow  blind. 
If  not,  it  is  quite  wrong  to  employ 
him  for  that  purpose,  for,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  home  teaching 
of  the  blind  is  far  too  serious  a  matter 
to  be  handed  over  to  incompetent 
workers.  If  the  blind  can  carry  out 
the  duties  adequately  and  efficiently, 
then  they  should  at  least  be  given  a 
portion  of  the  work,  even  if  it  incurs 
a  little  additional  cost  to  the  employing 
committee.  In  the  long  run  it  should 
prove  to  be  a  real  economy. 

There  are  still  other  aspects  which, 
in  England,  would  in  all  probability 
play  important  parts,  if  a  final  deci¬ 
sion  were  to  be  arrived  at  concern¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  blind  home 
teachers.  Is  there  a  workshop  for  the 
blind  in  the  area?  If  so,  is  the  home 
teaching  and  care  of  the  blind  in  their 
homes  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
that  workshop?  Is  the  area  so  small 
that  it  can  be  efficiently  covered  by 
one  person?  In  the  case  where  the 
area  is  large  and  a  number  of  home 
teachers  are  required,  is  there  a  cler¬ 
ical  staff  kept  for  registration  and 
other  such  purposes?  And,-  finally,  is 
it  intended  that  the  home  teachers 
shall  all  be  blind  people,  all  sighted, 
or  chosen  from  both  groups? 

The  reader  may  not  be  familiar  with 
these  aspects,  therefore  some  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  effects  may  be  necessary. 
If  there  is  a  workshop  in  the  area, 
it  is  most  probable  that  it  will  absorb 
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the  majority  of  the  workers,  and  will 
leave  the  home  teacher  to  deal  with 
those  who,  to  a  large  extent,  are  fol¬ 
lowing  pastime  occupations.  In  the 
case  of  those  besides  the  aged  and 
infirm,  who  follow  occupations  which 
can  be  carried  on  at  their  own  homes, 
the  workshop  would  almost  certainly 
be  responsible  for  the  purchasing  of 
material  and  the  disposal  of  goods 
made,  and  would,  in  fact,  remove  the 
commercial  responsibilities  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  home  teacher.  This 
is  bound  to  have  its  effect  on  the  work 
and  consequently  on  the  selection  of 
the  person  to  do  it.  If  it  is  decided  to 
employ  both  sighted  and  blind  home 
teachers,  and  so  each  to  help  the  other, 
the  question  of  the  proportion  of  each 
will  sooner  or  later  present  itself,  and 
can,  we  believe,  be  answered  only  by 
the  consideration  of  the  area  to  be 
dealt  with,  the  method  of  dealing  with 
that  area,  what  clerical  staff  is  kept, 
and  whether  it  is  the  clerks  or  the 
home  teachers  who  are  required  to  do 
the  registration  and  other  such  work. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  questions, 
statements,  and  difficulties,  and  many 
more  which  might  be  added,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  writer  doubts  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  pursuing  the  question  of  em¬ 
ploying  blind  or  sighted  home  teachers 
to  a  final  issue? 

I  cannot  close  without  a  few  words 
to  prevent  mis  judgment  of  past  results 
in  England  as  regards  the  use  of  blind 
people  as  home  teachers.  In  many 
cases  they  have  proved  failures.  The 
same  may  be  said  also  of  our  sighted 


friends,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  evolution  of  home  teaching  is 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  the 
failures  of  the  blind. 

Visitation  of  the  blind  in  England, 
so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  started  with 
the  blind  visiting  each  other.  I  need 
not  enlarge  on  this — how  one  blind 
man  with  more  initiative  or  greater 
opportunity  became  the  visitor  in  an 
area.  It  soon  followed  naturally  that 
people  with  tender  hearts,  good  inten¬ 
tions,  and  slender  means,  took  up  the 
work  and  employed  blind  people  to 
do  the  regular  visitation,  regardless  of 
their  suitability  in  any  other  way  than 
good  character  and  a  sympathetic  and 
religious  nature. 

Often  when  a  person  failed  to  make 
good  at  any  other  calling,  he  was  as 
a  last  hope  made  into  a  home  visitor. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  remunera¬ 
tion  was  so  small  that  it  could  not  be 
called  ‘'wages/’  and  what  was  the  in¬ 
evitable  result?  The  home  visitor  and 
his  work  were  looked  down  upon,  and 
the  able  and  educated  blind  person 
shunned  the  idea  of  turning  his  talents 
to  such  a  profession — hence  the  fail¬ 
ures.  With  the  failures  of  the  past 
behind  us  to  serve  as  guides  or  light¬ 
houses,  and  with  educated  blind  per¬ 
sons  ready  to  take  up  the  work  in  the 
future,  the  outlook  is  boundless.  It 
makes  the  writer  wonder  what  might 
be  achieved  by  the  blind  home  teacher 
of  today  if  he  were  starting  without 
a  past  reputation,  or  in  your  country 
where,  I  hope,  such  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions  have  not  taken  root. 
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AN  INTERESTING  book  will 
sometime  be  written,  recount- 
L  ing  the  role  played  by  blind 
people  in  the  organized  effort  in  behalf 
of  those  without  sight.  The  names  of 
such  people  as  Louis  Braille,  Sir 
Francis  Campbell,  Sir  Frederick 
Fraser,  and  Helen  Keller  are  house¬ 
hold  words,  but  in  addition  to  these, 
there  are  hundreds  of  sightless  men 
and  women  who  have  rendered  inval¬ 
uable  service  in  making  this  world  a 
better  place  for  blind  people  to  live 
in.  Some  have  filled  conspicuous 
places  and  have  received  nation-wide 
recognition ;  many  more  have  served 
as  lieutenants  to  seeing  executives,  and 
although  not  widely  known,  their 
services  have  won  for  them  the  pro¬ 
found  admiration  of  their  associates 
and  the  gratitude  of  their  clients. 

Among  the  fields  of  activity  in  which 
blind  people  have  served,  library  work 
is  not  the  least.  Several  large  libraries 
for  the  blind  owe  their  present  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  earnest,  far-sighted,  and 
untiring  devotions  of  men  and  women 
without  sight.  The  Library  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  can  never  be  dis¬ 
sociated  from  the  name  of  Sherman 
C.  Swift.  The  Cincinnati  Library 
Society  for  the  Blind  owes  its  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  labors  of  Miss  Georgia 
D.  Trader  and  her  seeing  sister, 
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Florence.  The  Library  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  long  be  remembered  as  the 
favorite  child  of  Ambrose  M.  Shot- 
well,  and  the  present  Librarian  is  an¬ 
other  blind  man,  Thomas  C.  Higgins 
by  name.  The  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
Department  for  the  Blind  also  owes 
its  recent  rapid  growth  to  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  zeal  of  Edward  E.  Endi- 
cott,  a  graduate  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind. 

These  institutions  are  all  well  known 
to  workers  for  the  blind.  There  is, 
however,  another  library  rendering 
excellent  service  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  which,  owing  in  part  to  the 
modesty  of  those  in  charge,  has  not 
received  the  recognition  it  deserves. 
I  refer  to  the  Illinois  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind  in  Jacksonville, 
established  in  1906.  For  several  years 
it  has  been  presided  over  by  Miss 
Frauncie  E.  Moon,  a  graduate  of  the 
Illinois  School.  This  library  enjoys 
the  unique  distinction  of  being  housed 
in  a  commodious,  well-equipped  build¬ 
ing  of  its  own  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.  While, 
like  other  divisions  of  the  State  work 
for  the  blind,  the  library  is  under  the 
Superintendent  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  it  has  received,  since  1920, 
a  specific  annual  appropriation  from 
the  legislature. 
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Although  this  library  is  situated 
midway  between  the  two  active  city 
libraries  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
Miss  Moon  has  developed  her  terri¬ 
tory  intensively,  and  her  enthusiasm, 
good  judgment,  and  hard  work  have 
built  up  a  circulation  which  places  her 
establishment  among  the  larger  libra¬ 
ries  for  the  blind  of  the  country.  The 
Illinois  Library  has  always  followed 
the  practice  of  issuing  catalogues  and 
supplements  in  braille.  As  is  the  case 
in  the  world’s  largest  braille  library, 
that  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy, 
in  Paris,  where  six  blind  librarians  do 
all  the  work,  the  recording  and  filing 
in  the  Illinois  Library  is  all  done  in 
braille.  Many  of  our  large  libraries, 
especially  those  in  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters,  have  contact  with  their  patrons 
by  telephone  and  personal  visits.  But 
with  readers  scattered  over  the  wide 


areas  of  the  Midwest,  personal  contact 
is  impossible,  so  that  the  Illinois 
Librarian  finds  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
herself  with  the  needs  of  her  bor¬ 
rowers  through  correspondence  carried 
on  very  largely  in  braille.  In  many 
cases  the  borrowers  leave  the  selection 
of  their  reading  matter  entirely  to  her 
discretion.  Adhering  to  one  of  the 
motives  for  which  its  work  was  orig¬ 
inally  begun,  the  Illinois  Free  Circu¬ 
lating  Library  takes  particular  interest 
in,  and  makes  special  concessions  to, 
students,  whether  in  high  school, 
college,  or  following  some  course  at 
home.  As  Illinois  has  had  State  Aid 
for  Higher  Education  since  1925,  this 
interest  has  been  considerably  in¬ 
creased.  A  recent  re-organization, 
placing  the  Division  of  Visitation  of 
Adult  Blind  under  the  Superintendent 
of  the  State  School,  brings  the  seven- 
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teen  home  teachers  of  the  State  into 
a  close  relationship  with  the  library, 
and  gives  that  library  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  its  service. 

The  Library  Department  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  was  organized  in  1906,  and  its 
first  Librarian  was  its  promoter,  E.  B. 
F.  Robinson,  M.A.,  the  first  blind 
Canadian  university  graduate.  In 
1909,  Sherman  C.  Swift,  a  former 
student  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  an  M.A.  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto,  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  library 
and  became  its  Secretary.  This  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  1913,  when  he  was 
appointed  Librarian. 

Shortly  after  assuming  his  duties  as 
Librarian,  he  was  made  more  clearly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  more  urgent 
questions  required  solution  than  the 
mere  distribution  of  reading  matter. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  came 
the  cry  for  the  economic  salvation  of 
the  blind.  In  1914,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  of  London 
announced  that  it  was  henceforth  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  This  gave  Mr.  Swift  just 
the  suggestion  he  required.  He  vi¬ 
sioned  a  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  with  a  national  charter, 
a  national  constitution,  and  national 
activities  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
In  1919,  the  Canadian  National  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  which  had  fathered 
the  Institute,  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
independent  organization,  and  joined 
the  Institute  as  its  Library  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Department.  Its  growth  and 
influence  have  been  much  more  rapid 
and  extensive  in  its  present  position 


than  could  ever  have  been  the  case  had 
it  remained  an  independent  unit. 
Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that 
if  there  is  in  Canada  today  a  national 
unified  program  of  work  and  thought 
for  and  of  the  blind,  that  situation  is 
in  the  last  analysis  due  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
without  which  it  would  have  been 
much  more  difficult  to  rally  public 
opinion  and  money  to  the  support  of 
the  cause  of  the  blind.  The  library 
seed  planted  in  1906  has  developed 
into  the  overshadowing  Institute  oak 
of  1932. 

The  first  activities  for  the  blind  in 
Cincinnati  were  started  in  October, 
1900,  by  the  Misses  Georgia  D.  and 
Florence  B.  Trader,  when  two  weekly 
readings  were  held  by  volunteers  at 
the  Public  Library.  In  March,  1901, 
the  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the 
Blind  was  organized.  The  Society  has 
always  bought  the  books,  but  they  are 
deposited  and  cared  for  in  the  Public 
Library.  The  purposes  and  activities 
of  the  Society  are:  to  provide  a  free 
circulating  library  for  the  blind,  weekly 
readings  by  volunteers,  special  enter¬ 
tainments,  a  weekly  meeting  for  in¬ 
struction  in  reading,  writing  and  hand¬ 
work,  and  social  service.  Besides  the 
weekly  meetings  for  instruction  there 
are  now  three  weekly  readings.  Since 
July,  1901,  the  Cincinnati  Traction 
Company  has  provided  free  transpor¬ 
tation  for  the  blind  and  their  guides 
to  and  from  the  meetings  at  the  Public 
Library.  The  first  volunteer  hand- 
transcribing  in  Cincinnati  was  done  in 
1912  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Cantor,  who  gave 
four  books  that  year.  The  Cincinnati 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  hand-transcribing  was  started  in 
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1930,  and  twenty-five  persons  have 
since  received  their  certificates  for  this 
work.  Catalogues  in  embossed  type 
were  printed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  borrowers  in  1909,  and  supple¬ 
ments  are  added  every  year  or  two. 
For  the  past  three  and  a  half  years, 
the  Society  has  employed  a  blind  man, 
J.  H.  Ralls,  to  take  charge  of  the 
circulating  of  these  books.  Mr.  Ralls 
has  recently  been  succeeded  by  another 
blind  man,  Roy  Frank.  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind 
has  promoted  many  forward-looking 
movements  in  Cincinnati,  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Public  Schools  in  1905. 

Other  libraries  directed  by  seeing 
persons  have  made  notable  use  of 
blind  men  and  women  in  secondary 
positions.  Conspicuous  among  these 
should  be  mentioned  Miss  Kate  M. 
Foley,  dauntless  champion  of  the  blind 
of  her  state,  and  Miss  Catherine  J. 
Morrison,  who  has  inspired  many 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind  of 
Southern  California — both  home  teach¬ 
ers  under  the  California  State  Library. 
Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  acting  in  a 
measure  as  liaison  officer  between  the 
Service  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  Braille  Hand- 
Transcribing  Department  of  the 

4 

American  Red  Cross,  is  well  known  to 
almost  every  braille  hand-transcriber 
in  the  United  States.  The  influence  of 
the  high  standards  which  she  has  so 
firmly  and  yet  tactfully  maintained  has 
gone  far  to  keep  volunteer  braille 
transcribing  in  this  country  up  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  undreamed  of  by 
most  of  those  who  were  instrumental 
in  launching  this  work  in  America.  It 


is  the  boast  of  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind  that  all  the  members  of 
its  staff,  aside  from  its  executive,  are 
without  sight.  These  blind  assistants 
accession,  charge,  and  circulate  books, 
make  file  cards,  record  incoming  books 
and  return  them  to  their  proper  places, 
and  proof-read,  shellac,  and  bind 
braille  manuscript.  In  1927,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Free  Library  employed  a 
blind  assistant,  Miss  Jeanette  Freed, 
who  catalogues  books,  takes  dictation, 
and  does  braille  transcribing  and 
proof-reading. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  phase  of  library  work  for 
the  blind  is  being  handled  in  one  or 
more  of  our  outstanding  libraries.  In 
these  days  when  friends  of  the  blind 
are  searching  everywhere  for  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  those  without 
sight,  we  would  urge  that  when  vacan¬ 
cies  occur,  managers  of  libraries  for 
the  blind  look  about  for  intelligent 
blind  people  to  fill  them.  Although 
few  blind  people  have  taken  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  library  service,  the 
right  kind  of  man  or  woman  without 
sight  is  usually  glad  to  take  such  train¬ 
ing,  if  there  is  an  opportunity,  even 
a  remote  one,  of  his  securing  remuner¬ 
ative  employment  in  this  field. 

Furthermore,  those  responsible  for 
the  proper  administration  of  a  library 
for  the  blind  may  well  take  into 
account  the  special  knowledge  needed 
by  a  librarian  for  the  blind  which  is  not 
usually  acquired  at  a  library  training- 
school.  In  filling  such  positions,  many 
items  deemed  essential  in  a  library 
training  course  become  unimportant 
compared  with  the  ability  to  read 
braille  correspondence  or  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  braille  book  making. 
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Although,  owing  to  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
form  methods  of  recording  statistics 
of  library  service  for  the  blind,  close 
comparisons  between  various  libraries 
cannot  be  made  satisfactorily,  the 


figures  given  in  the  accompanying 
table  will  claim  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  library  service 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


Libraries  for  the  Blind 

in  the  United  States  and 

Canada  with  a 

Circulation  of 

More  Than 

5,000  Volumes 

—1931 

Total  Volumes 

Circulation 

Number  of 

in  Library 

in  Volumes 

Borrowers 

California  State  Library1 . 

. .  27,426 

35,540 

1,250 

Library  of  Congress  . 

. . .  22,655 

52,222 

3,300 

New  York  State  Library  . 

. .  21,028 

34,386 

772 

*  Cincinnati  Library  Society  . 

. .  20,0002 

33,628 

1,850 

Perkins  Institution  . 

. .  20,000 

11,695 

635 

New  York  Public  Library  . 

.  18,366a 

44,445 

1,607 

*Canadian  National  Institute  . 

.  14,556 

25,713 

923 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 

. .  12,311 

31,968 

723 

Chicago  Public  Library  . 

.  10,143 

31,794 

1,416 

Cleveland  Public  Library  . 

. .  9,539 

15,718 

589 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 

.  8,867 

20,161 

313 

National  Library  for  the  Blind 

.  .  8,857 

10,899 

1,918 

^Illinois  Free  Circulating  Library 

for  the  Blind .  . 

. .  6,657 

13,705 

466 

*St.  Louis  Public  Library  . 

6,572 

38,263 

817 

^Michigan  Employment  Institution 

for  the  Blind 

. .  6,500 

11,381 

163 

Detroit  Public  Library1 . 

. . .  3,528 

10,266 

294 

Seattle  Public  Library  . 

. . .  2,6473 

6,859 

200 

^Librarian  in  charge  is  without  sight, 
figures  are  for  the  year  1930-31. 

Excluding  music  scores. 

sExcluding  New  York  Point,  American  Braille,  and  Line  Type. 


Alexander  Mell— An  Appreciation 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc. 

Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 


Alexander  melus  educa¬ 
tion  was  not  classical  but  scien- 
L  tific  and  practical,  and  withal 
vocationally  pedagogic.  After  finish¬ 
ing  at  the  University  he  taught  school 
and  was  soon  made  professor  of 
natural  history  at  a  teachers’  college. 
He  had  already  attracted  attention  to 
his  teaching  ability,  powers  of  organ¬ 
ization,  and  writings  on  school  gardens 
when,  while  still  a  young  man,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  become  Director  of 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Vienna.1  The  position  had 
been  three  years  vacant  and  needed  a 
head  strong  in  administration  as  well 
as  in  education.  Mell  fitted  this  double 
need.  Being  robust  and  of  the  ener¬ 
getic  type  he  soon  brought  his  insti¬ 
tution  back  into  line,  meanwhile  win¬ 
ning  the  affection  and  the  respect  of 
both  staff  and  pupils.  In  time  he  gave 
it  new  buildings  of  his  own  planning 
and  otherwise  fully  reconstructed  it. 
He  was  essentially  a  student  and  a 
worker.  Believing  as  he  did  in  the 
professional  effect  upon  Director  and 
staff  alike  of  possessing  a  historical 
specialty  museum,  he  seized  upon  the 
reference  literature  and  experimental 
material  of  his  predecessors,  Johann 
Wilhelm  Klein  and  Pablasek,  and  hav¬ 
ing  catalogued  it  and  broadly  extended 
its  scope  and  begun  to  add  to  it 
from  far  and  near,  he  used  it  as 
a  research  laboratory  on  which  to 
base  his  professional  writings. 


Naturally  these  activities  attracted 
attention  to  Vienna;  and  in  time 
students  ambitious  for  advancement  in 
the  field  of  the  blind  came  there  for 
doctorate  study.  Presently  he  issued 
reports  on  the  progress  of  his  institu¬ 
tion  and  of  his  summer  vacation  school 
in  the  country.  These  were  composed 
with  such  philosophical  insight  and 
progressiveness  that  he  was  hailed  as 
a  prospective  builder-up  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  into  the  profession 
it  ought  to  be.  Each  report  contained 
studies,  one  of  these  being  the  cele¬ 
brated,  illustrated  essay  “On  the  Con¬ 
tact  of  the  Blind  Child  with  Nature,” 
which  every  teacher  of  such  a  child 
should  read.  It  is  a  vision  of  the  live 
and  energizing  nature-study  happily 
carried  on  with  blind  children  today. 
Meanwhile  several  of  his  German¬ 
speaking  colleagues  voiced  at  conven¬ 
tions  the  lack  of  systematic  reference 
books  on  the  education  of  the  blind ; 
but  it  was  he  only  who,  with  the 
promise  of  co-operation  by  many 
eminent  scholars  and  professional  men, 
undertook  to  fill  the  void.  This  was 
in  the  early  1890’s,  or  soon  after  our 
World  Conference  Auxiliary  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  when,  casting  about  for  data 
from  America  and  noticing  my  statis¬ 
tical  paper  as  condensed  in  The  Mentor 
of  those  days,  he  begged  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  and,  putting  it  into  German,  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  his  Encyclopedic  Manual 
of  All  Matters  Pertaining  to  Blindness 


1Kaiserliche-Konigliche  Blindeninstitut,  Wien. 
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and  the  Blind /  which  appeared  in  a 
single  bulky  volume  in  1900.  Since 
then  we  have  exchanged  many  letters. 
I  have  visited  him  and  have  become 
ever  more  and  more  indebted  to  him 
for  aid  and  accessions  to  the  Perkins 
Blindiana  Library  and  Museum. 
Doubtless  it  is  because  of  these  con¬ 
tacts  that  I  have  been  asked  to  pre¬ 
pare  this  appreciation  for  American 
readers. 

Richard  S.  French,  Pli.D.,  in  the 
preface  to  his  critical  and  historical 
survey,  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
writes :  “Among  the  various  author¬ 
ities  upon  whom  I  have  relied  I  wish 
to  place  first  Dr.  Alexander  Mell  of 
Vienna,  whose  monumental  Handbuch 
des  Blindenwesens  has  been  not  only 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  well- 
digested  material  but  equally  an  un¬ 
ending  inspiration  for  thoroughgoing 
work.” 

About  1900,  too,  Professor  Mell 
inspired  Mr.  Anagnos  to  imitate  him 
for  purposes  of  historical  study,  not 
merelv  of  home  literature  but  also  of 
world-wide  blindiana  material  of  all 
sorts,  and  to  leave  in  Vienna  a  carte 
blanche  order  to  send  to  Boston  dupli¬ 
cates  of  everything  found.  Already  by 
1920  such  considerable  and  important 
consignments  of  reference  literature 
in  several  languages  had  come  on,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  series  of  his  own  physi¬ 
ognomic  photographs  of  his  pupils 
scientifically  studied,  and  also  pictures 
ancient,  medieval  and  modern,  casts 
and  appliances  and  games  from  many 
lands — everything  carefully  labeled, 
docketed  and  appraised  in  its  historical 
bearings — that  he  could  then  write 
me:  “Very  gratifying  is  it  to  me  to 
know  that  you  have  been  satisfied  with 
my  collaboration.  I  have  endeavored 


to  help  you  show  your  American 
student  world  the  cultural  place  of  the 
blind  in  the  history  of  mankind.” 

In  1904,  Professor  Mell  issued  an 
elaborate  souvenir  volume,  the  centen¬ 
ary  history  of  his  school;  in  1910,  he 
edited  a  textbook  of  twenty  essays  by 
members  of  his  teaching  staff,  the 
whole  making  a  manual  on  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  blind  children  for  use  either 
by  general  students  of  education  or 
by  candidate  teachers  of  the  blind. 
See  to  what  extent  the  progressive 
ardor  of  their  Director  had  urged  his 
instructors  on  to  creative  productive¬ 
ness!  Was  this  not  a  proof  that  re¬ 
search  is  stimulating  in  a  school?  For 
many  years  he  wrote  for  and  edited 
his  institution’s  periodical  Von  Unseren 
Blinden,  was  sometime  co-editor  of 
Der  Blindenfreund,  the  chief  organ  of 
our  profession  in  German,  and  of  Eos, 
an  organ  dealing  with  all  atypical 
youth.  In  these  many  and  varied 
interests  and  practical  activities,  his 
wife  and  his  children,  who  had  grown 
up  among  his  pupils,  particularly  his 
eldest  son,  assisted  mightily.  Indeed, 
this  Dr.  Hof  rat  Alfred  Mell,  the  his¬ 
torian,  was  for  years  his  devoted 
private  secretary  and  collector  and 
has  himself  published  invaluable  blind¬ 
iana  studies. 

I  have  said  that  Professor  Mell  was 
a  good  administrator.  He  had  to  be 
to  be  able  to  carry  on — successfully 
too — all  these  many  activities  at  the 
same  time ;  also  that  he  was  consider¬ 
ate  and  kind.  Now  I  must  add  that 
he  could  be  severe.  Colleagues  of  his 
have  not  failed  to  call  him  fiery  and 
assertive,  but  all  concede  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  originality  of  his  contributory 
pioneering.  Loving  his  profession  as 
he  did,  he  raised  its  standards  and 


1EncykIopadisches  Handbuch  des  Blindenwesens. 
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lifted  it  to  ever  increasing  recognition. 
He  early  conducted  at  his  school  a 
short  normal  course  on  the  education 
of  the  blind  where  for  a  few  seasons 
all  the  Vienna  students  of  general 
pedagogy  were  sent  to  learn  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  special  pedagogy.  The 
far-visioned  opportunity  for  broaden¬ 
ing  general  teaching  method  herein 
foreshadowed,  which  all  Austria  meant 
to  invoke,  had  to  be  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  of  the  already  overfilled  require¬ 
ments  of  the  normal  schools.  But  it 
was  a  magnificent  conception  and  some 
day  will  be  imitated  everywhere.  His¬ 
torically  speaking,  the  progress  of  in¬ 
structing  seeing  children  owes  much  to 
the  special  methods  used  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  exceptional  children. 

Obviously  all  this  attention  helped 
Mell  develop  a  demonstration  school 
to  which  he  periodically  invited  in  the 
public.  I  noticed  that  his  boys  wore 
white  collars  and  were  otherwise  kept 
attractive  to  visitors.  To  my  question, 
how  he  happened  to  be  among  those 
who  favored  this  sort  of  thing,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  feeling  of  looking  like 
others  made  blind  people  less  class¬ 
conscious  than  they  otherwise  would 
be ;  that  he  believed  in  having  them 
look  well  anyhow  in  spite  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  an  occasional  visiting  colleague 
who  claimed  that  unnecessary  dress 
was  “Lnxus”  and  tended  unwisely  to 
lift  the  aspirations  of  the  blind  above 
their  station.  He  apparently  used  his 
gymnasium  rather  more  than  most 
continental  Europeans  did  and  would 
gladly  have  adopted  some  of  Sir 
Francis  Campbell’s  physical  exercises, 
but,  as  he  explained,  public  opinion 
wouldn’t  let  him  risk  his  pupils  so. 
While  properly  stressing  his  manual 
trades  department  as  yielding  the  most 


dependable  economic  dividends  in  after 
life,  he  did  not  permit  it  to  overshadow 
his  academic  and  music  departments, 
as  many  of  the  schools  I  visited  seemed 
to  do.  He  even  told  me  that  he  con¬ 
templated  forming  a  higher  education 
department  in  order  to  afford  a  chance 
to  his  gifted  pupils  to  raise  themselves 
out  of  the  handicraft  class,  a  statement 
that  then  naturally  appealed  to  me  over 
there  as  being  surprisingly  hopeful 
and  expectant.  Mell  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  he  could  count  upon 
reasonable  appropriations  for  his  col¬ 
lections  and  studies  which  brought 
prestige  to  the  institution  and  to  the 
governments,  he  could  rarely  get  all  he 
wanted  for  education  pure  and  simple, 
the  authorities  claiming  the  young 
blind  to  be  so  few  in  number  as  to 
constitute  no  civic  problem,  whereas 
certain  other  dependent  classes,  like 
the  feeble-minded,  did,  and  so  had 
prior  claim  upon  the  extra  moneys 
available. 

It  gratified  Professor  Mell  to  be 
able  to  assist  professional  visitors. 
For  example,  he  prepared  my  itinerary 
for  a  tour  of  inspection  of  institutions 
for  the  blind  throughout  Germany  and 
Austria  and  arranged  for  my  recep¬ 
tion,  which  was  everywhere  cordial 
and  repaying.  Of  my  nine  days  in 
Vienna,  visiting  its  many  agencies  in 
behalf  of  the  blind,  including  that 
well-remembered,  progressive  school 
under  Director  Heller  of  the  Hohe 
Warte  (a  fellow  leader  with  whom 
Mell  is  reputed  to  have  waged  ped¬ 
agogical  battles),  I  gave  three  days  to 
Professor  Mell  and  came  to  know, 
understand  and  appreciate  him,  and 
to  become  fond  of  him.  I  learned  then 
that  he  was  not  merely  a  master  school¬ 
man,  collector  and  writer,  but  was 
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even  a  founder  of  an  after-care  agency, 
a  small  working  home  for  blind  men 
and  a  retreat  for  blind  women;  also 
that  he  enjoyed  associate  membership 
in  numerous  scientific  as  well  as 
humanitarian  associations. 

Now  both  he  and  his  eldest  son  have 
written  me  of  conditions  following  the 
World  War,  insisting  that  we  Amer¬ 
icans  could  not  be  expected  to  realize 
how  subversive  of  all  order  they  be¬ 
came  ;  how  discipline  and  control  broke 
down  even  in  institutions  for  the  blind, 
Austrian  and  German  alike,  several 
directors  (whom  I  well  recall)  losing 
their  positions,  and  one  of  them,  a 
blind  man,  committing  suicide  both 
because  of  intolerable  conditions  and 
of  the  ingratitude  of  some  of  the  very 
people  whom  he  had  served  long  and 
faithfully.  In  fact,  revolutions  big 
and  little  were  then  rampant,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  one  of  them,  Mell  himself  fell 
a  victim.  To  be  sure,  he  was  approach¬ 
ing  the  time  of  his  retirement ;  but  that 
did  not  count.  He,  too,  may  have  been 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  emperor  who 
needed  to  be  dethroned.  Anyway  some 
of  his  own  staff  formed  a  cabal  against 
him,  insisted  among  other  things  that 
he  reinstate  a  discharged  employee  and 
on  his  refusal  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
withdrawal,  only  to  find  themselves 
placed  under  one  of  their  fellow  in¬ 
structors  whom  Mell  himself  had  dis¬ 
approved  of  for  an  executive.  This 
unfilial  treatment  of  him,  their  fatherly 
director,  embittered  his  later  years. 

On  becoming  director  emeritus , 
however,  he  was  pensioned  and  had  to 


be  content  with  that  and  with  the 
highly  honorable  Austrian  title  of 
Hof  rat  (Aulic  Councilor),  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  him  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Franz  Josef  himself.  This 
final  distinction  had  come  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  war  services,  his  priority 
and  success  in  re-educating  through 
agriculture  (once  a  practical  study  of 
his  own)  and  otherwise  rehabilitating 
blinded  soldiers,  and  in  having  each 
married  one  provided  with  a  separate 
home — certainly  an  advanced  human¬ 
itarian  idea.  His  own  home  life  had 
been  a  very  happy  one  and  continued 
to  be  so,  his  wife  having  been  all  along 
the  proverbial  helpmeet  par  excellence, 
and  their  children  having  grown  to  be 
citizens  of  uncommon  worth  to  the 
community.  In  1929,  he  and  Mrs. 
Mell  rejoiced  in  their  golden  wedding, 
and,  except  for  the  son  who  fell  in  the 
Great  War,  in  full  family,  for  which 
occasion  their  daughter,  the  artist, 
produced  a  medallion  bearing  on  its 
face  the  half  superposed  heads  of  her 
parents.  And  finally  in  1930,  the 
many-titled  Hof  rat  Alexander  Mell, 
recognized  as  Dean  of  his  profession, 
celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  amid 
general  rejoicing.  In  1931  he  died  and 
was  widely  mourned.  “And  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral  there  was  in  the 
streets  of  Vienna  ‘ Blindentag ” 

Our  friend  is  now  gone  and  past 
grief  but  his  memory  will  happily 
survive  as  of  a  foremost  teacher  of 
his  dear  people,  the  blind,  and  of  an 
outstanding  benefactor  of  their  cause 
for  which  it  can  be  said,  “He  cared.” 


Why  We  Teach  Grade  Two 

By  Eleanor  A.  Wilson 

Superintendent,  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 


SINCE  the  first  system  of  reading 
for  the  blind  was  invented  in 
1784  by  Valentin  Haiiy,  there 
has  been  up  to  the  present  time  a 
growing  interest  and,  we  believe,  a 

constant  improvement  and  superiority 

1 

with  each  modification  or  additional 
invention,  relative  to  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  systems  for  the  blind.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  adoption  of  braille 
grade  one  and  a  half,  the  Kansas 
School  introduced  its  use ;  by  the  close 
of  the  school  year  1925,  braille  had 
supplanted  New  York  Point,  the  orig¬ 
inal  system  of  the  school,  in  all  the 
grades  and  in  the  high  school. 

About  the  middle  of  the  school  year 
1927,  we  discovered  that  many  con¬ 
tractions  not  found  in  the  key  to  grade 
one  and  a  half  were  being  used  by 
students  from  the  sixth  to  twelfth 
grades  inclusive.  Inquiry  made  of 
students  as  to  the  use  of  these  led  to 
the  discovery  that  it  was  an  attempt 
to  use  grade  two.  Some  of  these  we 
discovered  were  correct  usages  of 
grade  two,  more  were  contractions  of 
the  child’s  own  invention.  A  meeting 
of  the  faculty  was  called,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  named  to  consider  the  question 
of  teaching  grade  two  and  report  its 
findings  back  to  the  faculty.  The  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  committee  was 
that  grade  two  be  taught.  It  would 
satisfy  the  already  apparent  desire  of 


the  older  pupils  for  knowledge  of 
grade  two,  and  would  tend  to  the 
speeding  up  of  written  work  and  the 
cutting  down  of  its  bulkiness. 

It  was  decided  to  introduce  the  one¬ 
cell,  part  and  whole  word  contractions 
to  the  second  grade  pupils.  These  are 
usually  mastered  late  in  the  spring. 
During  the  third  grade,  no  new  con¬ 
tractions  are  introduced.  The  most 
frequently  used  of  the  two-cell  con¬ 
tractions  and  abbreviations  are  taught 
in  the  intermediate  grades,  while,  in 
junior  high  school,  still  others  are  ac¬ 
quired.  Braille  grade  two  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  is  not  taught,  but  many  of  the 
students,  realizing  its  advantages,  mas¬ 
ter  it  during  high  school.  In  all  the 
work  only  correct  contractions  and 
abbreviations  are  tolerated  by  any 
teacher  in  the  written  work  offered. 

In  the  study  of  the  use  of  grade 
two,  the  following  seven  questions 
were  given  to  each  teacher  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades,  and  to 
teachers  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  with  the  results  as  shown  here. 

Question  1.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
teaching  grade  two? 

The  answer  was  a  unanimous  “Yes’’ 
and  reasons  for  this  answer  were : 
Economy  of  time  for  both  teacher  and 
student;  economy  of  space  and  ma¬ 
terial;  increased  tendency  for  students 
to  “read  sentences  rather  than  just 
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words;”  substitution  of  standard  signs 
for  “invented”  signs. 

Question  2.  If  you  favor  grade  two, 
where  in  the  school  life  should  teach¬ 
ing  of  grade  two  begin? 

The  answers  were  as  follows : 
“About  seventh  grade,  possibly  sooner 
for  some  pupils.”  “A  few  of  the  less 
difficult  abbreviations  and  contractions 
could  be  taught  each  year  beginning 
with  the  fifth  grade.  The  majority 
should  be  taught  in  the  junior  high.” 
“Junior  and  senior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  say  they  would  prefer  to  learn 
it  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades.”  “Probably  about  the 
sixth  grade.”  “I  would  begin  grade 
two  in  the  third  grade,  and  through 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  teach 
all  except  the  abbreviated  word  forms. 
These  I  would  leave  for  high  school.” 
“I  would  begin  in  the  third  grade.” 

Question  3.  What  is  the  pupils’ 
estimate  of  gain  of  time  in  reading 
grade  two? 

In  senior  high  school  all  students 
report  a  great  deal  of  time  saved,  some 
saying  they  could  read  grade  two  twice 
as  fast,  which  would  mean  a  50  per 
cent  gain,  others  estimating  a  gain  of 
one-third.  In  junior  high  the  instruc¬ 
tor  says:  “I  have  been  noticing  this 
for  some  time  and  I  believe  that  by 
far  the  most  noticeable  improvement 
among  average  students  in  speed  is  in 
writing.  Reading  speed  is  about  the 
same  for  the  average  pupil.  Pupils 
who  are  above  average  read  grade 
two  more  quickly  than  grade  one  and 
a  half.” 

Tests  in  reading  speed  could  not  be 
made  below  junior  high,  as  students  in 
lower  grades  had  not  yet  learned 
enough  of  grade  two. 


Question  4.  Do  you  encourage  use 
of  grade  two  in  written  work? 

One  teacher  reported  that  she 
“neither  encouraged  nor  discouraged.” 
Most  of  her  pupils  used  all  the  signs 
recommended  by  the  school  committee 
and  she  found  that  this  increased 
speed.  Another  teacher  said  she  en¬ 
couraged  the  use  of  grade  two  in  dic¬ 
tation  and  found  it  saved  time.  These 
answers  were  from  senior  high  school 
instructors.  Teachers  in  grades  six 
and  seven  and  junior  high  require  use 
of  all  grade  two  signs  except  the  ab¬ 
breviated  word  forms  and  find  it  in¬ 
creases  the  speed  in  writing  very 
materially. 

Question  5.  Does  use  of  grade  two 
affect  spelling  when  the  typewriter  is 
used  ? 

Teachers  and  students  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  opinion  that  it  does  not. 
Our  typewriting  teacher  made  a  study 
of  typed  papers  offered  over  a  given 
period,  and  also  dictated  sentences 
containing  words  taken  from  grade 
two  contractions  and  abbreviations. 
Pupils  did  not  know  the  aim  of  the 
dictation  and  yet  no  errors  appeared 
in  spelling  that  could  be  traced  to  use 
of  grade  two. 

Question  6.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  use  of  the  capital  sign  in  grade 
two  ? 

Both  pupils  and  teachers  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  opinion  that  there  should 
be  no  omission  of  the  capital  sign,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  junior  and 
senior  students  who  favored  leaving  it 
out  because  it  bothered  them. 

Question  7.  State  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  use  of  grade  two. 

Advantages.  Saves  time;  aids  in 
grasp  of  sentence  as  a  whole ;  saves 
space  in  printing  of  books,  and  is  es- 
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pecially  valuable  for  students  and  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  who  keep  many 
notes;  develops  habit  of  attention;  a 
big  help  to  the  bright  ambitious  stu¬ 
dent,  and  should  aid  the  bright  student 
who  is  a  slow  reader. 

Disadvantages.  A  sixth  grade  teacher 
writes :  “If  grade  two  were  accepted 
as  now  used  there  would  be  increased 
difficulty  for  the  child  in  learning 
correct  capitalization  and  punctuation, 
and  the  possibility  of  not  knowing, 
how  to  spell  word  forms.” 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  instructors  that 
school  books  printed  in  grade  two 
might  work  a  hardship  for  the  less 
bright  pupil. 

One  teacher  writes :  “I  do  not  like 
the  fact  that  in  grade  two  the  contrac¬ 
tions  may  be  used  to  designate  se¬ 
quences  of  letters,  regardless  of  syl¬ 
lables.  Most  of  the  contractions  can 
be  used  frequently  for  sequences  of 
letters  in  the  same  syllable,  but  the 
signs  which  stand  for  double  letters, 
such  as  cc,  dd,  etc.,  can  rarely  be  used 
in  the  same  syllable,  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  very  helpful.  Moreover, 
I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  an  abbreviation  point  (which 
happens  to  be  an  apostrophe)  after 
such  words  as  Dr.,  Mr.,  etc.,  instead 
of  the  period  as  in  grade  one  and  a 
half.” 

One  of  our  teachers  who  reads 
grade  two  widely  and  from  whom  I 
asked  a  short  general  statement  of  her 
opinion  of  grade  two  independent  of 
any  questionnaire,  wrote  as  follows : 

“Grade  two  is  a  saving  of  space  and 
time,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  value, 
gives  a  more  distinct  mental  picture 
of  the  word.  Take,  for  example,  the 
word  completion :  first  come  the  two 


low  dots  which  stand  for  the  prefix, 
com;  then  come  the  letters  p-l-e;  and 
last  the  two-celled  abbreviation  for  the 
suffix  Hon .  Were  the  word  written  out, 
the  rapid  reader  would  not  know  how 
it  were  spelled,  for  he  would  see  only 
a  few  of  the  ten  letters  and  would 
guess  the  word  from  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  and  the  general  trend  of 
the  material. 

“The  one-  two-  three-  and  four- 
celled  word  contractions  such  as:  ‘low 
e’  for  enough,  ‘dot  four’  and  ‘f’  for 
father,  ‘yrf’  for  yourself,  and  ‘rcvd’ 
for  received  are  all  words  which  are 
used  so  frequently  that  their  spelling 
is  familiar  to  every  reader.  These 
should  not  be  taught,  however,  until 
after  their  spelling  has  become  auto¬ 
matic. 

“The  omission  of  the  capital  sign 
is,  to  me,  a  decided  hindrance  to  speed. 
Furthermore,  it  behooves  all  handi¬ 
capped  people  to  follow,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  customs  of  the  unhandi¬ 
capped.  We  are  to  write  not  only  in 
braille,  but  in  typing,  and,  at  times, 
in  script.  Those  who  will  read  what 
we  have  written  use  capital  letters ; 
therefore,  we  must  capitalize,  and 
must  form  the  habit  of  doing  so.  This 
applies  also  to  the  paragraphing.  The 
saving  of  space — important  as  it  is — 
is  not,  after  all,  the  most  important 
thing.  The  real  aim  is  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  speed  and  efficiency. 

“Grade  two  is  not  difficult  to  learn 
as  it  is  scientifically  planned.  A  little 
patient  practice  and  the  reader  will  be 
astonished  at  the  increased  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  his  fingers  will 
travel  across  the  page.  Reading  and 
writing  for  the  blind  is  a  slow  enough 
process  at  best.  Those  of  us  who  do 
any  amount  of  writing  at  all,  if  there 
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are  no  signs,  manufacture  our  own. 
How  much  better  it  is  to  have  a  unified 
system  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
all.” 

I  close  this  article  with  the  words 
of  our  primary  teacher — a  university 
woman  who  has  had  a  number  of 
years’  experience  in  teaching  and  who 
has  through  these  years  been  a  careful 
student,  watchful  for  everything  help¬ 
ful  for  those  with  vision  handicaps. 

'‘Braille  in  any  form  is  bulky.  The 
books  are  unwieldy  and  heavy.  The 
writing  apparatus  is  clumsy.  The  ac¬ 
tual  process  of  ‘covering  the  ground’ 
is  tedious  and  deadening  to  those  who 
are  mentally  and  physically  alert. 

“Educationally,  any  improvement  in 
the  present  system  of  dot  reading  and 
writing  which  would  save  space  and 
energy  would  be  of  value.  Through 
this  saving  of  space,  and  time,  and 
consequent  energy,  the  individual 
would  be  enabled  to  grasp  the  thought 
of  the  written  page  much  more  quickly 
and  readily.  The  quickening  of  one’s 
mental  activities  gives  increased  en¬ 
joyment  and  usefulness  to  one’s  life. 

“Economically,  any  improvement  in 
our  present  system  which  saves  space 
and  material  is  without  question  of 
great  value.  It  would  seem  that  a 
more  widespread  use  of  braille  grade 
two  would  be  of  educational  and  eco¬ 
nomical  value. 

“Except  for  the  primary  or  begin¬ 
ners’  classes,  braille  grade  one  is  in¬ 
efficient.  Braille  grade  one  and  a  half 
may  be  introduced  soon  after  the  nor¬ 
mal  child  enters  second  grade.  By 
early  spring  the  child  is  thoroughly 


acquainted  with  this  form  of  braille, 
and  is  ready  for  the  beginning  of 
braille  grade  two. 

“However,  in  considering  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  braille  grade  two  seems  to 
offer,  we  must  not  sacrifice  certain  ac¬ 
cepted  principles  of  good  English.  The 
child  without  sight  must  be  taught  to 
present  his  written  thought  in  as  good 
a  style,  and  with  as  much  accuracy, 
as  does  the  sighted  child.  Omitting 
capital  letters,  and  any  variance  in  the 
use  of  punctuation  from  its  accepted 
use  in  ink  print,  gives  the  child  with¬ 
out  sight  a  wrong  impression  of  good 
form,  and  hampers  his  typewritten 
work. 

“A  revision  of  the  present  system  of 
braille  grade  two  by  a  properly  trained 
group  of  persons  would  increase  its 
scope  of  usefulness.” 

As  the  compiler  of  the  results  of 
this  study,  I  feel  the  urge  to  say,  “Let 
us  not  move  too  fast.”  I  believe  sup¬ 
plementary  books  in  grade  two,  books 
for  current  reading  for  older  students 
and  college  textbooks  would  be  well, 
but  as  yet  I  do  not  favor  any  text¬ 
books  for  either  grades  or  high  school 
in  grade  two. 

We  must  be  thoughtful  for  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  average  ability.  The  brighter 
and  more  ambitious  pupil  must  satisfy 
his  desires  through  reading  outside  the 
regular  curriculum,  and  thus  not  bring 
discouragement  to  his  slower  class¬ 
mate.  I  am  inclined  also  to  the  opinion, 
current  among  some  at  least,  that  there 
should  be  a  uniform  revision  of  grade 
two  before  we  begin  printing  of  books 
in  grade  two. 


Twenty-one  Placements  in  a 
Depression  Year 

By  Eric  S.  Wessborg 

Superintendent,  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


THE  Michigan  Employment  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind  has  shown 
growth  in  all  lines  of  activities 
in  the  work  for  the  blind.  At  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1931,  the 
Institution’s  industrial  activities  showed 
a  profit  of  $29.24.  This  was  excep¬ 
tional  because  for  a  number  of  years 
the  industrial  activities  had  shown  a 
loss.  Three  years  ago,  in  forming  a 
policy  for  the  Michigan  Employment 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  it  was  found 
that  the  greatest  need  was  to  establish 
an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  blind. 
It  is  too  much  to  ask  a  blind  man  to 
make  things  and  then  to  go  out  and 
try  to  sell  them.  Accordingly,  a  selling 
agency,  the  Michigan  State  Blind 
Products  Sales,  was  formed,  which 
has  offices  in  Detroit  and  employs  an 
average  of  twenty-five  salesmen  who 
cover  Detroit  and  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Through  the  activities  of  this  selling 
organization,  the  sales  of  the  products 
made  by  the  blind  have  increased  and 
have  afforded  additional  opportunities 
for  employment. 

Under  the  policy  adopted  three  years 
ago  by  the  State  Institute  Commission, 
the  training  of  blind  persons  in  Mich¬ 
igan  is  emphasized.  The  Michigan 


Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
has  begun  to  function,  as  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  intended  to  do,  as  a  training 
school  for  the  blind,  a  home  for  the 
blind,  and  a  factory  for  the  blind 
residents  of  the  Institution. 

In  connection  with  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  closely  associated  with  it,  is  the 
Employment  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 
Provision  for  this  Employment  Bureau 
was  incorporated  in  the  original  bill 
creating  the  Michigan  Employment 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  but  for 
several  years  nothing  very  much  was 
done  with  it.  The  Employment 
Bureau  has  a  separate  budget  of  $7,500 
per  year.  Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Fred 
McGill  was  appointed  as  Employment 
Director.  Mr.  McGill  has  the  indus¬ 
trial  background,  the  personality,  and 
the  zeal  necessary  for  success  in  place¬ 
ment  work.  Miss  Lorena  Leffingwell, 
a  blind  girl  graduate  from  Michigan 
State  College,  is  his  able  office  assistant. 

During  the  two  years  he  has  been 
with  the  Institution  he  has  made 
thirty-nine  placements.  During  the 
year  1931  it  grew  more  and  more 
difficult  to  find  work  for  the  blind,  as 
many  skilled  seeing  men  and  women 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  It, 
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therefore,  became  necessary  for  the 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Employment  Bureau 
to  create  opportunities  for  the  blind. 
After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Michigan,  we  decided  to  enlist 
every  possible  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  work  for  the  blind  in  our 
state.  Our  plan  of  procedure  is  as 
follows : 

1.  To  bring  to  the  Institution  for 
special  training  in  rug-weaving 
as  many  blind  men  as  we  can 
furnish  work  for  by  means  of 
sales  of  rugs  through  our  selling 
organization. 

2.  To  increase  the  opportunities  for 
selling  rugs  through  contact  with 
the  Lions  Clubs  in  the  State. 

3.  To  make  every  effort  to  secure 
stands  and  concessions  in  public 
buildings,  city  halls,  court  houses, 
service  stations,  and  garages. 

4.  To  establish  blind  men  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  aid  them  in  purchas¬ 
ing  looms  through  loans  from 
the  Loan  and  Aid  Fund  of  the 
Michigan  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

5.  To  increase  and  stimulate  sales 
through  exhibits  at  county  and 
state  fairs. 

6.  To  back  up  our  selling  organiza¬ 
tion  by  personal  visits  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Institute  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Superintendent 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  per¬ 
mission  from  city  councils  in  all 
cases  where  salesmen  experience 
trouble  in  getting  permission  to 
canvass. 

This  plan  has  been  faithfully  carried 
out  and  has  been  successful  up  to  the 
present. 


During  the  year  1931,  the  placement 
work  has  been  steadily  advancing  in 
spite  of  the  unemployment  and  de¬ 
pression.  The  placements  for  the  year 

1930  are  divided  as  follows: 

4  Rug-weavers 

2  Salesmen  employed  by  the  Mich¬ 
igan  State  Blind  Products  Sales 

1  Shoe-repairer 

4  Stand-  and  concession-holders 

1  Manufacturer  and  salesman  of 
brooms 

5  Candy-  and  vending-machine  op¬ 
erators 

2  Instructors  in  braille  in  different 
towns 

2  Teachers. 

making  a  total  of  twenty-one. 

During  the  year  1931,  Mr.  McGill 
traveled  29,578  miles  as  Director  of 
the  Employment  Bureau.  He  made 
383  visits,  divided  as  follows :  97  sur¬ 
vey  reports,  number  of  new  cases ; 
148  business  interviews,  helping  and 
advising  blind  men  in  business;  138 
service  calls  from  blind  men. 

'  The  Employment  Bureau  has  a  list 
of  twenty  people  trained  and  ready  to 
go  into  business  if  funds  can  be  found 
for  establishing  them.  During  the  year 

1931  we  graduated  twenty  blind  men 
and  women  from  the  Michigan  Em¬ 
ployment  Institution  for  the  Blind.  At 
the  present  time,  five  of  these  gradu¬ 
ates  are  at  the  Institution  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  placed.  One  of 
the  most  successful  industries  has  been 
that  of  rug-weaving.  The  weavers 
have  been  instructed  at  the  Institution, 
and  we  have  at  the  present  time  seven 
of  these  men,  living  outside  the  Insti¬ 
tution  in  different  parts  of  Michigan, 
who  support  themselves  by  making 
rugs  for  sale  by  our  sales  agency,  the 
Michigan  State  Blind  Products  Sales. 
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Rug-W eaving 

Through  our  selling  organization, 
opportunities  have  come  for  eight  rug- 
weavers,  trained  at  the  Institution,  to 
have  employment  in  their  homes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  and  towns  in  Michigan. 
The  rugs  are  sent  to  the  Institution 
for  inspection  before  they  are  sent  to 
the  selling  organization.  They  must  be 
uniform  in  size  and  perfect  in  work¬ 
manship.  These  rugs  are  made  in 
twelve  colors  of  the  finest  cotton  in 
fast  Indianthrene  colors.  They  retail 
at  $3.75  each.  The  Institution  fur¬ 
nishes  the  blind  weavers  with  the  warp 
and  filler  for  these  rugs,  deducting  the 
cost  of  material  from  the  proceeds 
when  the  rugs  have  passed  inspection. 
Twice  a  month  the  weavers  receive 
checks  in  payment  for  their  labor.  A 
good  weaver  can  make  from  five  to 
six  rugs  per  day  and  he  averages 
90  cents  per  rug. 

The  Michigan  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  through  their  Aid 
and  Loan  department,  have  been  able 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  looms.  A 
splendid  co-operation  is  effected  be¬ 
tween  the  Employment  Institution  and 
this  Association. 

Sales  Promotion 

The  Lions  Clubs  of  Michigan  have 
ably  assisted  in  disposing  of  these  rugs 
in  their  towns  and  cities  by  introduc¬ 
ing  the  sales  representatives  in  their 
clubs  and  homes.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  one  of  the  Lions  State 
officials,  Dr.  Frank  A.  Gorman,  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Institute  Com¬ 
mission.  We  have  also  received  valu¬ 
able  help  from  Mr.  James  C.  Quinlan, 
District  Governor  of  Lions  Clubs  in 
Lower  Michigan. 


In  order  to  get  permits  from  the 
different  towns  and  cities  for  the  sales¬ 
men  of  the  Michigan  State  Blind 
Products  Sales,  Mr.  George  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Institute  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Michigan  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind  have,  in  various  cities, 
appeared  before  the  Mayor  and 
Council  at  their  regular  meeting  and 
presented  our  case.  In  no  instance 
were  we  refused  permission  to  sell  the 
blind  products  or  required  to  pay  a 
license  fee.  As  soon  as  the  selling 
agency  reports  difficulties  in  getting 
permission  to  canvass  a  town,  Mr. 
Smith  and  the  Superintendent  get  in 
touch  with  the  authorities.  The  sales¬ 
men  carry  a  metal  badge  and  a  letter 
signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution;  also  a  set  of  photographs 
of  the  Employment  Institution  and  of 
the  blind  at  work. 

This  plan  of  having  a  selling  organ¬ 
ization  to  dispose  of  the  blind  products 
is  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  with 
favor  in  other  states.  A  few  months 
ago  one  of  our  bright,  energetic  sales¬ 
men  and  his  wife  went  to  California 
and  are  now  selling  the  blind  products 
there.  Each  of  the  salesmen  is  bonded, 
and  our  goods  are  guaranteed  and 
carry  a  “blind-made”  label. 

Vending  Machines,  Stands 
and  Concessions 

Mr.  McGill  has  gained  permission, 
through  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  to 
place  candy-vending  machines  in  all 
Ford  Service  Stations  in  Michigan. 
This  arrangement  has  proved  very 
profitable  to  blind  operators  of  candy 
and  peanut  machines. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


Fanny  Crosby— the  Song-Bird  in  the  Dark 

By  Louis  W.  Rodenberg* * 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 

Part  2.  Her  Later  Life  and  Work 


HOW  did. Fanny  Crosby  become 
the  world’s  most  prolific  hymn- 
writer?  An  unfounded  and, 
no  doubt,  quite  false  rumor  has  it  that 
her  greater  work  began  after  a  sudden 
conversion  from  a  life  of  peccancy. 
However,  concerning  this  mysterious 
enlightenment  of  soul  she  herself  gives 
absolutely  no  intimation  in  her  auto¬ 
biographies.  But  she  does  tell  us  of 
a  vision  that  came  to  her  in  a  dream. 
She  beheld  a  heavenly  panorama  of 
the  “Blessed  Homeland”  beyond  the 
“Beautiful  Waters  of  Eden.”  This 
glorious  picture  remained  indelibly 
with  her  and  gave  her  many  inspira¬ 
tions  when  writing  songs. 

Hers  could  hardly  have  been  a  quick 
metamorphosis,  but  was  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  a  gradual  growth  into  spiritual 
and  artistic  power.  Her  development 
was  inevitable ;  it  could  not  easily  have 
been  otherwise  with  her  rich  endow¬ 
ment  of  talent  and  personality.  These 
gifts,  like  buds  thirsting  for  rain  and 
dew,  blossomed  into  fullness  as  she 
imbibed  the  greatness  exhaled  by  the 
eminent  men  and  women  of  her  time, 
who  found  in  her,  long  before  she  was 
famous,  the  fine  nectars  of  Parnas¬ 
sus.  “I  seem  to  have  been  led,”  she 
says,  “little  by  little,  toward  my  work; 

f  Published  December,  1930,  in  the  Musical  Re¬ 
view  for  the  Blind. 

Part  1.  “Her  Earlier  Life  and  Work”  ap¬ 
peared  m  the  December,  1931,  issue  of  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 
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and  I  believe  that  the  same  fact  will 
appear  in  the  life  of  anyone  who  will 
cultivate  such  powers  as  God  has 
given  him,  and  then  go  on,  bravely, 
quietly,  but  persistently,  doing  such 
work  as  comes  to  his  hands.”  So  it 
was  indeed  a  rich,  seminal  period  of 
her  life,  from  1840  to  1860,  during 
which  time  she  not  only  radiated  the 
charm  and  vigor  of  young  woman¬ 
hood,  but  cultivated  within  herself 
powers  whose  force  for  good  she 
could  never  have  dreamed. 

No  poet,  we  think,  has  ever  lived 
but  has  yearned  to  sing  at  least  one 
song  to  gladden  the  heart  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  to  add  one  song  to  its  lore;  and 
Fanny  Crosby  was  no  exception.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties,  she  wrote 
the  words  for  several  secular  songs 
which  became  popular,  such  as  “Rosa¬ 
lie,  the  Prairie  Flower,”  “Glad  to  Get 
Home,”  “Proud  World,  Good-bye,” 
and  the  rare  old  favorite,  “There’s 
Music  in  the  Air.”  George  F.  Root, 
a  teacher  of  music  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  collaborated 
with  her  in  many  of  these  songs,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  cantata  “Flower  Queen.” 
With  Lowell  Mason  she  wrote  an¬ 
other  cantata,  “The  Pilgrim  Fathers.” 

She  was  entering  now  on  a  higher 
and  wider  plane  of  efifort.  She  did 
not  obscure  herself  in  her  new  home, 
but  went  forth,  or  rather  was  called 
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forth,  to  join  her  artistic  forces  with 
others  in  larger  literary-musical  enter¬ 
prises.  And,  too,  she  was  being  drawn, 
may  we  say,  by  the  unseen  Welder  of 
His  Tools  into  a  tempering  of  her 
religious  nature  by  inspiring  her  to 
undertake  social  and  evangelical  work 
in  churches  and  missions,  most  re¬ 
markable  for  a  blind  woman. 

In  1864  she  met  W.  B.  Bradbury, 
a  noted  composer  of  hymn-tunes,  who 
suggested  that  they  collaborate  in 
writing  a  song  on  a  theme  which  he 
had  in  mind.  Thus  was  written  her 
first  hymn,  the  lines  of  which  are  still 
known  far  and  wide: 

We  are  going,  we  are  going, 

To  a  home  beyond  the  skies, 

Where  the  fields  are  robed  in  beauty 

And  the  sunlight  never  dies. 

Mr.  Bradbury’s  health  was  failing. 
In  the  four  years  which  remained 
before  his  death  in  1868  he  published 
dozens  of  her  hymns.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  these  was  the  missionary  song, 
“There’s  a  Cry  from  Macedonia.” 
Mr.  Bradbury  brought  her  into  close 
touch  with  the  Bigelow  and  Main 
Company,  who  published  most  of  her 
works,  and  about  whom  clustered  a 
galaxy  of  famous  writers  of  sacred 
songs. 

It  was  also  in  1864  that  she  met 
Mr.  William  Doane.  With  him  she 
wrote  the  first  of  her  hymns  to  receive 
world-wide  favor,  “Pass  Me  Not,  O 
Gentle  Saviour.”  In  these  lines  she 
expressed,  as  she  very  many  times  ex¬ 
pressed  thereafter,  her  infinitely  tender 
and  beautiful  conception  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  with  Jesus,  which  is 
the  vital  essence  of  her  song-theology : 

Pass  me  not,  O  gentle  Saviour, 

Hear  my  humble  cry : 

While  on  others  Thou  art  smiling, 

Do  not  pass  me  by. 


Let  me  at  a  throne  of  mercy 
Find  a  sweet  relief; 

Kneeling  there  in  deep  contrition, 

Help  my  unbelief. 

Many  interesting  episodes  are  re¬ 
lated  of  the  writing  of  her  hymns. 
For  instance,  one  day  in  1868  there 
was  a  hurried  knock  at  her  door.  It 
was  Mr.  Doane,  who  said  he  had  only 
forty  minutes  before  the  train  would 
leave  for  Cincinnati.  He  had  a  melody 
all  fresh  and  vibrating,  and  he  wished 
her  to  hear  it.  “What  does  it  say, 
Fanny?”  he  asked.  To  her  it  was  a 
beautiful  message,  as  it  has  been  to 
millions  of  hearts  ever  since.  In  an 
instant  her  trance  was  broken,  and 
she  sang: 

Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus, 

Safe  on  His  gentle  breast, 

There  by  His  love  o’er-shadowed, 
Sweetly  my  soul  shall  rest. 

And  a  moment  later  she  continued : 

Hark !  ’tis  the  voice  of  angels 
Borne  in  a  song  to  me, 

Over  the  fields  of  glory, 

Over  the  jasper  sea. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Mr.  Doane 
hurried  to  his  train  with  the  penciled 
verses  of  the  finished  hymn  in  his 
pocket.  Fanny  Crosby  had  lived,  in 
that  short  period,  the  supreme  moment 
of  her  life.  Never  did  she  sing  more 
inspired  lines.  The  Maker  of  His 
Tools  had  tempered  the  strings  of  a 
lyre  whose  notes  could  bring  peace  to 
the  anguished  hearts  of  men.  Sung  on 
all  occasions,  this  hymn  has  been  used 
especially  at  countless  child-funerals; 
and  could  there  be  a  more  healing 
solace  to  a  mother’s  breaking  heart 
than,  “Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus?” 

During  the  ensuing  years  she  col¬ 
laborated  with  many  song  writers, 
among  them  Ira  D.  Sankey;  his  son, 
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Ira  Allen  Sankey;  George  C.  Steb- 
bins ;  Theodore  E.  Perkins ;  Philip 
Phillips ;  Sylvester  Main ;  his  son, 
Robert  P.  Main;  Dr.  Robert  Lowry; 
Mrs.  Joseph  Knapp;  Mrs.  Currier; 
Dr.  Sherwin ;  Reverend  Sweney ;  and 
many  others.  In  these  paragraphs  we 
cannot  find  space  for  the  details  of 
her  work  and  association  with  these 
composers.  She  wrote  hymns,  not  by 
scores,  but  by  hundreds  and  thousands. 
In  1906  the  Bigelow  and  Main  Com¬ 
pany  estimated  that  they  alone  had 
published  5,500  of  them.  Sometimes 
she  wrote  as  many  as  six  hymns  a 
day,  which  to  a  reserved  artist  would 
seem  nothing  short  of  vulgar  proflig¬ 
acy.  She  did  not  force  verses,  but 
very  often  she  made  them.  They  came, 
often  spontaneously,  and  she  had  them 
recorded. 

Many  of  the  hymns  were  composed 
after  experiences  in  missions  and  other 
gatherings  such  as  those  held  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  the  Christian  Order  of  Railroad 
Men.  After  one  of  these  she  wrote : 

Rescue  the  perishing,  care  for  the  dying, 
Snatch  them  in  pity  from  sin  and  the  grave. 
Care  for  the  erring  one,  lift  up  the  fallen, 
Tell  them  of  Jesus  and  how  He  can  save. 

Her  memory  was  one  of  her  great¬ 
est  gifts.  Her  retention  of  Scripture, 
her  remembrance  of  persons  and 
events,  and  her  ability  to  quote  poetry, 
not  only  her  own  but  that  of  others, 
gave  her  a  most  enviable  ease  of 
delivery  when  addressing  audiences. 
When  eighty-six  years  old  she  wrote: 
“If  I  were  given  a  little  time  in  which 
to  do  it,  I  could  take  down  from  the 
shelves  of  my  memory  hundreds  if 
not  thousands  of  hymns  that  I  have 
written  in  the  sixty  years  during  which 
I  have  been  praising  my  Redeemer 


through  this  medium  of  song.” 

She  seems  not  to  have  used  em¬ 
bossed  print,  but  relied  entirely  on  her 
memory  to  work  out  and  record  her 
verses.  She  would  compose  a  poem  or 
group  of  poems,  and  let  the  lines  lie 
in  her  mind  several  days  before  recall¬ 
ing  them  to  be  finished  and  then  re¬ 
corded  by  her  amanuensis.  It  was  her 
belief  that  everyone  may  and  should 
cultivate  memory  since  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  faculty  in  unhampered  mental 
activity. 

Fanny  Crosby  understood  verse- 
making.  She  had  studied  prosody 
under  one  of  the  best  authorities  in 
New  York  when  she  was  a  young 
woman.  Her  genius  discovered  rhymes 
and  accents  that  carry  her  thought 
lilting  along  in  untrammeled  ecstasy. 
There  is  as  much  music  in  her  words 
as  in  the  notes  when  we  sing: 

Blessed  assurance,  Jesus  is  mine, 

Oh  what  a  fore-taste  of  glory  divine ! 

She  tells  of  her  technique:  ‘‘In  suc¬ 
cessful  songs,  words  and  music  must 
harmonize  not  only  in  number  of  syl¬ 
lables  but  in  subject  matter,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  accent.  Thus  melodies  tell 
their  own  tale,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  poet  to  interpret  the  musical  story 
into  language.  If  the  melody  says 
nothing  to  the  poet,  his  words  will 
never  agree  with  the  music.” 

And,  too,  she  writes  of  the  secrets 
of  inspiration:  “The  most  enduring 
hymns  are  born  in  the  silences  of  the 
soul  and  nothing  must  be  allowed  to 
intrude  while  they  are  being  framed 
into  language.  Some  of  the  sweetest 
melodies  of  the  heart  never  see  the 
light  of  the  printed  page.  Sometimes 
the  song  without  words  has  a  deeper 
meaning  than  the  most  elaborate  com¬ 
binations  of  words  and  music.” 
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It  seemed  obvious  and  real  to  her 
that  inspiration  was  actually  and 
divinely  inspired ,  for  she  wrote :  “That 
some  of  my  hymns  have  been  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  blessed  Holy  Spirit,  I 
have  no  doubt.  That  others  have  been 
the  result  of  deep  meditation,  I  know 
to  be  true.  But  that  the  poet  has  any 
right  to  claim  special  merit  for  him¬ 
self  is  certainly  presumptuous.  I  have 
sometimes  felt  that  there  is  a  deep  and 
clear  well  of  inspiration  from  which 
one  may  draw  the  sparkling  draughts 
that  are  so  essential  to  good  poetry. 
At  times  the  burden  of  inspiration  is 
so  heavy  that  the  author  himself  can¬ 
not  find  words  beautiful  enough  or 
thoughts  deep  enough  for  its  expres- 
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sion. 

Like  many  another  genius,  Fanny 
Crosby  had  her  peculiar  little  idiosyn¬ 
crasies.  We  read  her  own  confession : 
“Most  of  my  poems  have  been  written 
during  the  long  night  watches  when 
the  distractions  of  the  day  could  not 
interfere  with  the  rapid  flow  of 
thought.  It  has  been  my  custom  to 
hold  a  little  book  in  my  hand ;  and 
somehow  or  other  the  words  seem  to 
come  more  promptly  when  I  am  so 
engaged.”  Pictures  of  her  quite  often 
show  her  with  the  little  book  in  her 
hand  as  she  sat  composing  or  stood 
addressing  gatherings.  The  talisman 
seemed  indispensable  when  reciting 
special  poems,  as  she  did  many  years 
in  succession  at  the  famous  festivals 
at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Her  accomplishments  in  actual  music 
were  of  the  practical  kind,  especially 
in  her  hymn  work.  Frequently  she 
would  improvise  a  melody  at  the  piano, 
when  a  theme  had  been  given  her  for 
words.  She  had  received  excellent 
instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental 


music,  but  we  find  no  record  of  her 
performing  publicly  to  any  great 
extent. 

Only  a  few  of  her  hymns  were 
entirely  her  own,  both  words  and 
music.  Among  them  were,  “Jesus, 
Dear,  I  Come  to  Thee,”  “The  Blood- 
washed  Throng,”  and  “Spring  Hymn.” 
But  it  is  not  for  these  that  we  may 
class  her  among  makers  of  song  and 
music,  but  for  her  perfect  melody  of 
language.  Her  wonderful  syllables  are 
so  intimately  associated  in  universal 
experience  with  the  peal  of  the  organ 
and  the  devout  sonorousness  of  con¬ 
gregational  singing,  that  to  think  of 
Fanny  Crosby’s  hymns  out  of  the 
domain  of  religious  music  is  as  difficult 
as  to  separate  the  rose  from  its 
fragrance. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  name  and 
evaluate  all  of  her  hymns.  Concerning 
their  merit,  suffice  it  to  say  that  she 
knew,  as  we  know,  that  many  of  them 
must  be  judged  trite,  while  many  will 
ever  be  esteemed  as  exalted.  In  her 
most  prolific  years,  even  as  now,  so 
many  of  her  hymns  entered  hymnals 
that  nom  de  plumes  became  necessary 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  “Crosby” 
edition.  She  employed  upwards  of  one 
hundred  pseudonyms.  But  our  ac¬ 
count  would  be  incomplete  without 
listing  a  few  of  her  more  useful 
hymns : 

“We  Are  Going,  We  Are  Going,” 
“Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,”  “Rescue 
the  Perishing,”  “Blessed  Assurance,” 
“Hide  Me,  O  My  Saviour,  Hide  Me,” 
“I  Am  So  Glad  That  Jesus  Came,” 
“Speed  Away  on  Your  Mission  of 
Light,”  “No  Sorrow  There,”  “God 
Leadeth,”  “Jesus  My  All,”  “Lord, 
Abide  with  Me,”  “Welcome  Hour  of 
Prayer,”  “Jesus,  Thou  Art  to  Me,” 
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“Jesus  Is  Calling,”  “The  Bright  For¬ 
ever,”  “Yes,  There  Is  Pardon  for  Me,” 
“Nearer  the  Cross,”  “Good-night  Till 
We  Meet  in  the  Morning,”  “Pass  Me 
Not,  O  Gentle  Saviour,”  “Jesus,  Dear, 
I  Come  to  Thee,”  “Sing  with  a  Tune¬ 
ful  Spirit,”  “Saved  by  Grace,”  “My 
Saviour  First  of  All,”  “Ever  Abiding 
Thou  Keepest  My  Heart,”  “Faith,” 
“Only  a  Little  While,”  “On  the  Banks 
Beyond  the  River,”  “Hold  Thou  My 
Hand,”  “All  the  Way  My  Saviour 
Leads  Me,”  “More  Like  Jesus,”  etc. 

As  age  came  upon  her,  her  powers 
did  not  soon  fail.  At  seventy-one  she 
wrote  the  beautiful  lines  of  “Saved 
by  Grace” : 

Some  day  the  silver  cord  will  break, 

And  I  as  now  no  more  shall  sing, 

But  oh,  the  joy  when  I  shall  wake 

Within  the  palace  of  the  King ! 

Her  mother,  who  lived  to  be  ninety- 
one,  died  in  1890.  In  1900,  Fanny 
Crosby  left  her  Brooklyn  residence  to 
live  with  her  devoted  sisters  in  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.  Their  home  was  the  shrine 
of  many  a  pilgrimage,  and  the  vener¬ 
able  old  singer  continued  to  work  and 
to  shed  the  light  of  her  influence 
about  her. 

In  1897,  when  she  was  seventy- 
seven,  a  collection  of  her  best  works 
was  published  under  the  title  Bells  at 
Evening,  and  Other  Poems.  In  1903 
she  wrote  her  Life  Story,  and  in  1906 
that  remarkable  autobiography,  Mem¬ 
ories  of  Eighty  Years.  These  literary 
productions,  created  with  clear  thought 
and  purpose  after  she  had  advanced 
well  into  her  eighties,  are  indeed  an 
inspiring  climax  to  her  long  life  of 
extraordinary  service.  Such  vitality 
and  power  of  mind  and  memory  are 
seldom  to  be  found.  When  reading 
her  autobiographies,  one  is  conscious 


that  she  is  leaving  in  the  reader’s  mind 
an  optimism  which  has  a  reviving 
freshness — a  truly  wonderful  fresh¬ 
ness,  too,  that  seems  to  flow  from  a 
fathomless  depth.  But  let  us  read  a 
few  of  her  own  sentences : 

“None  of  the  infirmities  incident  to 
old  age  have  touched  me  as  yet” 
(1906)  ;  “and  my  active  labors  still 
continue.” 

“At  eighty-three  I  am  content  with 
what  I  know  of  life  through  the  four 
senses  I  possess,  which  are  practically 
unimpaired.” 

What  vitality  and  optimism  there 
was  when,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
her  enjoyment  of  beauty  was  still  so 
real  that  she  clapped  her  hands  and 
cried :  “Glorious !  glorious !”  as  the 
sunset  was  described  to  her.  She 
always  said  she  wished  to  live  to  be 
one  hundred  and  three  years  old,  as 
her  grandmother  had  been. 

Fanny  Crosby  seems  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  her  blindness  of  advantage  to 
her.  “It  seemed  intended  by  the 
blessed  providence  of  God  that  I 
should  be  blind  all  my  life,  and  I 
thank  Him  for  the  dispensation.  If 
perfect  earthly  sight  were  offered  me 
tomorrow  I  would  not  accept  it.  I 
might  not  have  sung  hymns  to  the 
praise  of  God  if  I  had  been  distracted 
by  the  beautiful  and  interesting  things 
about  me.” 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Fanny 
Crosby  as  she  was  seen  in  advanced 
age  — -  small  of  stature,  somewhat 
wrinkled  and  bent,  seated  in  her  chair 
interviewing  visitors  and  quite  likely 
to  be  knitting  wash-rags  for  her 
friends,  which  was  her  favorite  diver¬ 
sion.  We  hear  her  discussing  phi¬ 
losophy,  religion,  or  the  times,  and  we 
feel,  as  one  of  her  biographers  puts 
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it,  ‘‘that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  greatest  women  of  the  age.” 
Delegations  of  children  bring  her 
tokens  and  sing  her  songs.  At  ninety- 
two  we  see  her  taken  in  a  great  parade 
along  the  streets  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
while  the  band  plays  the  martial  strain 
of  “Rescue  the  Perishing.”  And  when 
the  parade  has  dragged  its  long  march 
by  us,  we  think  that  surely  the  charm¬ 
ing  young  poetess  who  recited  her 
poem  before  the  nation’s  law-makers 
sixty-five  years  ago  in  behalf  of  her 
fellow-blind,  has  become  a  saint  in 
behalf  of  humanity. 

What  faith  this  great  soul  had !  In 
1874,  one  night  while  meditating  on 
her  blessings,  she  burst  out  with : 

Thou,  My  Everlasting  Portion, 

More  than  friend  or  life  to  me, 

All  along  my  pilgrim  journey, 

Saviour,  let  me  walk  with  Thee. 

Her  two  favorite  hymns  were  not 
her  own,  but  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers,” 
composed  by  Faber,  and  “O  Love  That 
Wilt  Not  Let  Me  Go,”  written  by 
George  Matheson,  a  blind  minister  of 
Scotland. 

“Mine  has  been  an  experience  that 
has  ripened  into  faith  as  strong  as  the 
hills ;  it  has  given  me  a  hope  that 
admits  me  into  the  room  called  ‘Beau¬ 
tiful.’  ”  And  her  faith  bore  fruit.  With 
eight  thousand  hymns  to  her  credit,  it 
is  probable  that  no  other  mortal  wrote 
more  sacred  songs  than  did  she.  “The 
message  of  her  song  has  gone  forth 
in  the  earth  and  from  their  proclama¬ 
tion  has  come  help,  solace,  and  peace 
to  millions.”  With  her  faith  came 
generosity.  It  is  said  that  she  might 
have  been  rich  had  she  not  shared 
every  gain  with  the  needy.  She  said, 
“Where  selfishness  is,  there  happiness 


cannot  be  found.”  If  she  suffered,  she 
did  not  complain.  “Suffering,”  she 
said,  “is  no  argument  of  God’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  but  a  part  of  the  fiber  of 
our  lives.”  “I  am  constantly  writing 
of  hope  for  downcast  souls.”  “When 
I  look  down  the  avenue  of  these  ninety 
years,  I  find  that  I  have  been  interested 
in  everything  advanced  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind.”  “I  have  made  up 
my  mind  never  to  become  a  disagree¬ 
able  old  woman,  and  always  to  take 
cheer  and  sunshine  with  me.”  “Thus 
life  becomes  one  grand  choral  song, 
sweetest  at  its  close.” 

On  the  evening  of  February  11, 
1915,  when  she  was  almost  ninety-five 
years  of  age,  she  dictated  a  letter  to 
cheer  a  bereaved  friend,  including  a 
poem  which  she  recalled  perfectly. 
Before  the  next  dawn,  she  had  passed 
quietly  to  be  “safe  in  the  Glory  Land.” 

Never  was  there  such  a  funeral  in 
Bridgeport.  The  services  were  held  in 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  of 
flowers  and  tributes  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth.  Eliza  Edmunds  Hewitt, 
author  of  “Shall  There  Be  Any  Stars 
in  My  Crown?”  wrote  the  memorial 
poem : 

Away  to  the  country  of  sunshine 
and  song, 

Our  songbird  has  taken  her  flight, 

And  she  who  has  sung  in  the 
darkness  so  long 
Now  sings  in  the  beautiful  light. 

“Fanny  wrote  for  the  hearts  of  the 
people  and  she  wrote  even  better  than 
she  knew,”  said  one  of  her  friends; 
while  another  wrote :  “Her  name  and 
influence  are  among  those  things  which 
this  and  succeeding  generations  will 
not  easily  let  die.” 
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Confessions  of  the  Founder 
— After  25  Years 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
many  men  and  women  who  upheld  my 
hands  during  those  sixteen  years, 
when  I  often  wondered  not  only  from 
whence  I  would  find  “copy”  for  the 
magazine,  but,  what  was  even  more 
important,  the  wherewithal  to  print 
the  copy  when  found.  Some  of  my 
good  friends  have  generously  said  that 
when  I  make  my  exit  from  the  stage 
of  work  for  the  blind,  my  most  lasting 
monument  will  be  that  to  which  I  gave 
some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life, 
namely,  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Time,  with  its  inevitable  changes, 
has  neither  dampened  my  ardor  nor 
dimmed  my  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
making  the  training  of  the  blind  more 
practical  and  consequently  their  ul¬ 
timate  placement  more  certain.  The 
need  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
remains  as  vital  as  ever  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  that  need  rests,  as  it  did  then, 
in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  education  of  our  blind 
youth.  Thus  I  close  these  remin¬ 
iscences  as  I  closed  the  first  editorial 
— “Come,  let  us  reason  together.” 


Braille  Course  Offered 

Those  without  sight  are  invited  to 
learn  braille  through  the  correspond¬ 
ence  course  sponsored  by  the  Lions 
Club  of  Orlando,  Florida.  This  course 
of  six  lessons  is  sent  free  of  charge 
to  blind  persons  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Mrs.  N.  M.  Prange,  Braille 
Dept.,  Orlando  Lions  Club,  Fort 
Gatlin  Hotel,  Orlando,  Florida. 


Radio  Contest  Winner 

Austin  Summers  Butner,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  has  recently  received  signal 
honors  in  music.  He  is  a  dramatic 
baritone,  and  in  the  Atwater  Kent 
Foundation’s  national  radio  audition 
contest  he  won  first  honor  in  the 
local,  first  honor  in  the  state,  first 
honor  in  the  divisional,  and  third  prize 
in  the  national  contest  which  was 
held  in  New  York  City  last  December. 
He  was  awarded  $2,000  and  a  year’s 
tuition  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

Twenty-one  Placements  in  a 
Depression  Year 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

A  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the 
different  kinds  of  vending-machines 
and  we  have  finally  decided  to  use  the 
Hershey  candy  and  machines  suitable 
for  vending  it.  Some  difficulties  were 
encountered  when  the  Hershey  com¬ 
pany  changed  the  size  of  the  candy  bar, 
but  we  now  have  a  machine  that  will 
vend  Hershey  bars  and  nineteen  kinds 
of  other  bars.  We  have  found  that 
the  peanut  vending-machines  show  the 
greatest  profit.  On  each  of  these  vend¬ 
ing-machines  is  a  card  giving  the  name 
of  the  blind  operator  and  we  have 
little  or  no  trouble  from  slugs  and 
counterfeits. 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  place 
blind  operators  in  public  buildings.  In 
every  case  where  one  has  been  success¬ 
ful,  the  official  of  the  building  is  well 
satisfied.  The  blind  operator  not  only 
serves  the  public  with  his  wares,  but 
acts  as  an  information  bureau  to  the 
many  strangers  who  frequent  the 
building. 
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George  Strong  Derby,  M.D. 

In  the  passing  of  Dr.  George  S. 
Derby  of  Boston,  the  country  has  met 
with  a  distinct  loss.  Widely  known 
to  the  medical  world  as  one  of  the 
foremost  ophthalmologists,  Dr.  Derby 
died  on  December  12,  after  a  very 
short  illness  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  in  the  very  prime  of 
his  active  career. 

Born  in  1874,  Dr.  Derby  followed 
closely  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  Dr. 
Hasket  Derby — eminent  eye  surgeon 
of  his  day.  Both  graduated  from 
Harvard  Medical  School,  volunteered 
in  war  service,  were  ophthalmologists 
at  Carney  Hospital  and  became  chiefs 
of  the  ophthalmic  staff  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

While  Dr.  Derby  was  always  an 
eager  student  of  all  that  concerned  his 
own  particular  science,  he  was  also 
a  valued  teacher.  In  1923  he  was 
given  the  Williams’  Professorship  of 
Ophthalmology  in  Harvard  Medical 
School.  For  twenty-eight  years  he 
was  on  the  staff  at  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  his  service 
was  always  popular  with  assistants 
and  house-officers. 

At  one  time  Dr.  Derby  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Ophthalmolog- 
ical  Society,  the  highest  honor  that  can 
be  given  to  one  in  this  field,  and  also 
held  many  other  offices  in  voluntary 
and  professional  associations. 

Dr.  Derby  made  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  prevention  of 
blindness  through  his  interest,  guid¬ 
ance  and  advice.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind  he  was  a  member  of  its  medical 
advisory  board  and  pointed  the  way 
to  its  road  of  service.  In  1907,  largely 


through  his  interest,  the  first  social 
service  work  in  an  eye  hospital  was 
organized  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary — a  very  definite 
step  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  in 
which  he  showed  increasing  and  active 
interest.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  co-operating  with  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  in  the  training  of  a  small  group 
of  social  workers  for  eye  hospitals. 
From  1922  on,  Dr.  Derby  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

One  of  his  early  activities  was  the 
establishing,  in  1908,  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  of  a 
special  clinic  for  eye  diseases  of  tuber¬ 
culous  etiology.  While  under  eye 
treatment,  often  for  long  periods, 
patients  were  cared  for  physically  and 
also  had  some  of  their  anxieties  ironed 
out  by  a  social  worker. 

Dr.  Derby  was  more  than  a  skilful 
ophthalmologist,  for  he  enriched  his 
science  through  his  courage,  his  per¬ 
severance,  and  his  humanity.  Today 
many  who  owe  their  eyesight  to  his 
untiring,  wise  care  unite  with  his 
students  and  his  friends  in  their 
sorrow. 

„  Ida  E.  Ridgeway 

Maurice  Garin 

With  the  death  of  M.  Garin  of 
Paris,  on  December  22,  1931,  the  blind 
of  the  whole  world  have  lost  a  devoted 
friend. 

Born  in  1863  of  an  Angevin  family, 
Maurice  Garin  entered  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
career  in  architecture,  a  profession  he 
followed  for  many  years. 
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From  his  youth  he  showed  an  in¬ 
ventive  mind  and  spent  his  leisure  in 
developing  various  new  and  ingenious 
devices.  In  1912,  through  his  contacts 
with  other  inventors,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Balquet,  head  of  the 
printing  department  of  the  Institution 
National e  des  Jeunes  Aveugles. 

M.  Balquet  at  that  time  was  dream¬ 
ing  of  simplifying  the  process  of  em¬ 
bossed  printing  so  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  labor  involved.  He  told 
M.  Garin  of  his  ideas  and  the  two  men 
worked  together  on  the  problem. 
These  experiments  resulted  in  what  is 
known  as  “the  Garin  process,”  well 
known  to  hand  transcribers  of  braille. 
By  this  process,  duplicate  copies  of 
hand-transcribed  braille  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  immense  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  Its  usefulness  is  equalled 
only  by  the  simplicity  and  inexpensive¬ 
ness  of  the  apparatus  it  requires. 

M.  Garin’s  contribution  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
was  unique  and  of  a  value  too  great 
to  be  estimated.  Readers  of  embossed 
print  throughout  the  world  will  mourn 
the  loss  of  the  friend  whose  work 
opened  to  them  so  many  literary  gates. 

Lela  T.  Brown 

News  has  been  received  of  the  death 
of  Miss  Lela  Brown,  formerly  of  the 
Foundation  staff,  in  December,  1931. 

Miss  Brown  was  known  to  many 
blind  people  and  workers  for  the  blind 
through  her  work  with  the  Foundation 
and  particularly  her  vocational  studies. 
She  was  the  author  of  pamphlets  on 
opportunities  for  the  blind  in  insur¬ 
ance  underwriting,  osteopathy,  and 
standkeeping,  and  her  work  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  an  ardent  sympathy  with 
the  problems  of  those  without  sight. 


Anna  Beach  Pratt 

The  fields  of  education  and  social 
work  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the 
recent  death  of  Anna  Beach  Pratt, 
Director  of  the  White  Williams  Foun¬ 
dation  and  member  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Board  of  Education. 

Miss  Pratt  graduated  from  Elmira 
College,  New  York,  the  first  college 
to  give  degrees  to  women,  and  received 
her  master’s  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  She  was  widely 
known  in  educational  circles  and  had 
gained  a  national  reputation  as  a 
pioneer  in  social  work,  having  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  welfare  group  in  Elmira. 
In  1916  she  was  appointed  director  of 
the  White  Williams  Foundation,  and 
it  was  through  her  studies  and  investi¬ 
gations  that  this  organization  assumed 
as  its  program  educational  social  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  school  children  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

It  was  not  in  these  fields  alone, 
however,  that  Miss  Pratt  was  known, 
for  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
to  Study  Conditions  of  the  Blind  in 
Pennsylvania,  1923-1925,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  from  1925-1929, 
Miss  Pratt  not  only  gave  generously 
of  her  time  and  knowledge  of  social 
work  to  the  cause  of  those  without 
sight,  but  by  her  quiet  dignity  and 
gracious  personality  endeared  herself 
to  workers  for  the  blind.  It  was  with 
reluctance  that  she  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  to  accept  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Education  and  she  did  so  only  because 
of  the  close  relationship  between  that 
board  and  the  work  of  the  White 
Williams  Foundation  with  the  school 
children  of  Philadelphia. 
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Miss  Pratt  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends;  the  National 
Committee  of  Visiting  Teachers;  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Work¬ 
ers  ;  the  American  Sociological  So¬ 
ciety;  and,  for  five  years  until  1930, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Council  Home  and  School  Associa¬ 
tion.  She  will  he  mourned  hy  her 
many  friends  throughout  the  country. 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell 


Concerning  Annual  Reports 

“The  annual,  or  the  periodic,  re¬ 
port  should  be  the  basis  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  structure.  The 
routine  study  of  the  experience  during 
the  year — or  during  any  other  period 
— taking  up  in  deliberate  contempla¬ 
tion  the  situation  as  it  was  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  period,  noting  the 
course  of  demand  for  service  in 
amount  and  in  kind ;  recalling  the 
services  more  skilfully  and  adequately 
rendered  during  this  period  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  period ;  gratefully 
realizing  that  at  some  points  there 
had  been  definite  and  recognizable 
gains;  contemplating  those  points  at 
which  conditions  were  no  more,  pos¬ 
sibly  even  less,  satisfactory  than  be¬ 
fore;  acknowledging  the  aid  that  had 
come  from  outside  sources;  recording 
the  points  at  which  assistance  had 
been  needed  but  lacking;  this  process 
of  heart  searching,  of  self  examina¬ 
tion,  is  the  great  discipline  through 
which  those  responsible  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  every  agency  should  pass/’ — 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Social  Work,  1931. 


New  Ohio  Principal 

Mr.  W.  Raymond  Niday  of  Galli- 
polis,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind  by  Superintendent  J.  Frank 
Lumb. 


W.  Raymond  Niday 


Mr.  Niday,  who  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  Ohio  school,  has  been  a  teacher  in 
the  high  school  department  since  his 
graduation  in  1921.  He  has  enjoyed 
excellent  opportunities  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  way  and  has  made  the  most  of 
them.  Besides  the  fine  training  he  has 
had,  he  possesses  those  rare  qualities 
of  character  that  will  in  time  give  him 
a  first  rank  in  the  field  he  has  chosen 
and  he  is  in  every  way  an  important 
addition  to  the  staff  of  workers  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Ohio  State  Teachers’ 
Association  and  of  the  University 
Club  of  Columbus. 
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A.A.I.B.  Convention 

The  next  session  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  New  York  City,  from  June  27 
to  July  1.  A  program  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  and  will  be  announced  in  a 
later  number  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

There  are  two  central  themes  around 
which  the  program  is  being  built : 
First,  “A  Hundred  Years  of  Progress 
in  the  Education  of  the  Blind” ;  sec¬ 
ond,  “Making  the  Work  of  the  Schools 
for  the  Blind  Practical.” 

The  first  topic  has  been  suggested 
because  this  year  is  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  and  Perkins  Institution.  These 
three  schools  will  arrange  one  full 
day’s  program  on  this  theme. 

Centennial  of  the  New  York 
Institute 

On  March  15,  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
will  have  been  in  operation  for  exactly 
one  hundred  years.  On  that  day,  in 
1832,  Dr.  Russ  began  to  teach  his 
little  group  of  boys,  the  first  blind 
class  in  the  United  States.  The  In¬ 
stitute  will  celebrate  by  holding  a 
public  meeting  at  the  Engineering 
Societies  Auditorium,  29  West  39th 
Street,  New  York,,  on  the  evening  of 
March  15,  and  will  follow  this  by 
special  programs  at  the  school,  on 
Pelham  Parkway,  Wednesday  evening, 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  March  16  to  18. 


Mrs.  Macy  Honored 

At  the  annual  Founder’s  Day  cere¬ 
mony  on  February  15,  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Philadelphia,  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 
was  conferred  on  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  friend  and  devoted  teacher  of 
Helen  Keller. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
Home  Teaching 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  The  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind  was  celebrated 
on  Wednesday,  January  27,  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

The  annual  meeting  and  election  of 
officers  was  followed  by  a  luncheon 
to  one  hundred  guests.  Later  a  public 
meeting  was  held  which  was  presided 
over  by  James  M.  Anders,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  the  President  of  the  Society. 
Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  Rector  of 
St.  James’s  Church,  Philadelphia, 
made  a  stirring  address.  He  recalled 
attending  the  Centennial  exercises  held 
in  London,  in  1918,  in  memory  of  Dr. 
William  Moon,  and  visiting  the  Moon 
Publishing  House,  in  Brighton,  Eng¬ 
land.  He  also  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  whose  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  those  who,  like  himself, 
were  without  physical  sight. 

Federal  Legislation 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
United  States  Senate  to  create  a  Bureau 
of  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education,  and  to 
provide  for  the  issuing  of  licenses  to 
blind  persons  operating  stands  in 
Federal  buildings. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
pages.  All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 

before  the  date  of  publication. 


New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare — The  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
recently  moved  from  Manchester  to  larger 
and  better  quarters  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire.  New  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  both  in  the  broom  department  and 
in  the  woodworking  department,  and  the 
change  has  already  proved  beneficial  both 
to  the  workers  and  to  the  public.  Mr. 
Fred  Ward  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  is 
the  foreman  of  the  shop.  .  .  .  Restringing 
tennis  rackets  was  introduced  into  the 
workshop  last  summer,  and  though  the 
output  was  not  as  large  as  had  been 
anticipated,  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  .  . 
Miss  Charlotte  N.  Newing  has  been 
appointed  to  teach  handcrafts  to  blind 
women  in  their  homes. 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind 
— Mr.  Roy  Frank,  a  young  blind  man  in 
his  senior  year  at  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  is  the  newly-appointed  librarian 
in  charge  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Public  Library,  succeeding 
Mr.  John  Ralls,  who  resigned  in  January. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind — The 
Printing  Shop  finds  that  its  five  stereo¬ 
typing  machines  are  insufficient  to  cope 
with  the  amount  of  work  now  under  way 
and  it  is  planning  to  purchase  a  sixth 
machine. 

American  Braille  Press  for  War  and 
Civilian  Blind — The  task  of  publishing  in 
braille  the  French  dictionary-encyclopedia 
Petit  Laronsse  has  just  been  completed  by 
the  American  Braille  Press.  The  braille 
transcription  is  composed  of  twenty 
large-sized  volumes  of  two  hundred  pages 
each;  the  ink-print  edition  is  about  half 
the  size  of  one  braille  volume.  The  braille 
dictionary  has  been  sent,  free  of  charge, 
to  public  libraries,  schools  for  the  blind, 


and  blind  scholars  throughout  the  world. 

.  .  .  Another  new  braille  publication  is 
Hans  Rohl’s  Geschichte  der  Deutschen 
Dichtung  (History  of  German  Poetry)  in 
German.  This  work  consists  of  six  vol-. 
umes  in  braille.  It  has  been  distributed 
to  schools  and  libraries  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  to  various  institutions  in  other 
countries  which  are  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind — The  offices  of  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  are  now 
located  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  new 
state  office  building  in  Hartford,  which 
was  opened  in  December,  1931.  The  main 
office  consists  of  one  large  room  with 

t 

reception  room,  library,  secretary’s  office, 
dictaphone  room  and  supply  room  lead¬ 
ing  from  this.  On  the  same  floor  are 
three  rooms  for  the  sales  department, 
while  a  large  workroom  for  weaving  and 
home  teaching  is  located  down  the  cor¬ 
ridor  from  the  main  office.  A  unique 
feature  of  the  layout  is  an  excellently 
equipped  selling  booth  opening  from  the 
reception  room  and  onto  the  front  cor¬ 
ridor  of  the  building.  This  gives  unex¬ 
celled  opportunities  for  displaying  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  home  workers.  .  .  .  The  State 
Board  has  been  granted  the  stand  privi¬ 
leges  in  the  new  building  and  has  equipped 
an  attractive  stand  in  mahogany  finish 
near  the  front  entrance  of  the  building 
for  the  sale  of  candy,  tobacco  and  periodi¬ 
cals.  The  stand  is  in  charge  of  a  totally 
blind  man. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
Wilbur  B.  Jones,  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Salkey  &  Jones,  attorneys,  St.  Louis, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  to 
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take  the  place  of  John  H.  Holliday,  who 
recently  resigned  preparatory  to  leaving 
the  city.  ...  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Commission  held  on  January  12,  Henry 
Guhleman  of  Jefferson  City  was  elected 
chairman;  Arthur  B.  Baer  of  St.  Louis, 
Vice-President;  and  Wilbur  B.  Jones, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  .  .  .  Dr.  Meyer 

Wiener,  director  since  1906  of  the  de¬ 
partment  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
resigned  his  position  at  the  end  of  1931. 
The  new  director  is  Dr.  Harvey  J. 
Howard,  professor  of  ophthalmology, 
Washington  University  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  director  of  the  McMillan  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital  and  Oscar  Johnson 
Institute. 

Topeka  Association  of  the  Blind  for 
Service — The  new  officers  of  the  Topeka 
Association  elected  for  1932  are:  J.  W. 
Grant,  President;  W.  E.  Long,  Vice- 
President;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Mason,  Secreta^; 
and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Marple,  Treasurer. 

Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind — - 

White  canes  have  been  supplied  to  the 
blind  citizens  of  Duluth  by  the  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind.  Those  who  have 
received  them  are  quite  enthusiastic  about 
them  as  a  means  of  helping  the  sightless 
in  their  travels  about  the  city. 

Wyoming  Work  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

— The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  State  Board  of  Education 
have  agreed  upon  a  policy  whereby  state 
funds  administered  under  the  state  law 
which  provides  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
hearing  and  vision  cases  may  be  matched 
by  federal  funds.  Such  an  arrangement 
makes  provision  for  additional  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work  in  the  state  of  Wyoming. 

District  of  Columbia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind — The  District  of 
Columbia  Association  has  announced  the 
election  of  a  new  president,  Miss  Doro¬ 
thea  Jennings.  Miss  Jennings  succeeds 
Mr.  B.  L.  Frisbie,  who  had  ably  served 
the  Association  as  its  president  for  seven 
years.  Miss  Mabel  Perry  is  the  new  sec¬ 
retary.  ...  A  Legislative  Committee 
was  recently  appointed  to  keep  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  informed  on  all  pending  legislation 


of  interest  to  the  blind.  The  Association 
is  sponsoring  a  pension  bill  intended  to 
benefit  worthy  blind  residents  of  the 
District. 

Southern  California  Association  for  the 
Blind — Officers  elected  for  1932  are: 
William  Lauren  Rhoades,  President; 
George  F.  Cuthbert,  Vice-President;  Dr. 
Anna  Starring,  Secretary;  and  Mrs. 
Kathryne  Kelley,  Treasurer.  .  .  .  The 
Association  is  working  to  secure  funds 
to  establish  a  home  for  the  blind  in 
Southern  California. 

Georgia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind — The  Georgia  legislature,  in  its 
1931  session,  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$10,000  to  combat  trachoma  in  the  state. 
By  thus  supplementing  Federal  and  local 
activities,  this  action  should  greatly  help 
toward  stamping  out  trachoma  in  Georgia. 

.  .  .  The  Atlanta  Community  Shop, 

operated  by  blind  workers,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  a  fifty  per  cent  gain  in 
total  business  during  1931  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  shop,  which  makes 
brooms  and  mops  chiefly,  recently  moved 
into  larger  quarters. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind — Following  a  suggestion  made  at 
the  Conference  of  the  Central  Western 
Division  last  summer,  namely,  to  get  in 
touch  with  each  blind  person  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  at  least  once  a  year,  a  Christmas 
letter  was  sent  to  every  blind  person 
registered.  These  letters,  in  addition  to 
conveying  the  season’s  greetings,  re¬ 
minded  the  recipients  of  the  various 
services  offered  by  the  Institute. 

Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind 

— The  Informer,  the  publication  of  the 
Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind, 
made  its  annual  appearance  in  December 
with  a  wdde  range  of  interesting  items. 
It  is  sent  to  all  the  blind  people  in  the 
state  and  to  parents  of  blind  children. 
Miss  Lovelia  Hilty  is  the  editor. 

American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading 
for  the  Blind  (Los  Angeles) — Officers 
elected  for  1932  are:  F.  A.  Baker,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Fred  J.  Hart,  Vice-President;  Miss 
Selma  Francis,  Secretary-Treasurer.  .  .  . 
The  lending  library  of  back  numbers  of 
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the  braille  edition  of  the  Readers  Digest  is 
proving  of  special  interest  to  blind  read¬ 
ers,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
even  in  Canada,  Scotland  and  India,  it 
is  found.  The  Brotherhood  subscribes 
for  as  many  copies  as  it  can,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  some  of  the  blind  subscribers  return 
their  back  numbers  to  the  library  and 
these  copies  are  then  sent  out  to  other 
blind  persons  who  could  not  have  them 
otherwise. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind— Enrol¬ 
ment  for  the  school  year  1930-31  was  156 
as  compared  with  an  enrolment  of  96 
for  the  previous  year.  .  .  .  The  School 
now  has  a  four-year  high  school  course 
which  has  been  accredited. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Blind — Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  to  the  School  included  several 
new  books  in  braille,  which  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  students.  .  .  .  Dr. 

T.  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Harris,  Head  Teacher  of  the  Department 
for  the  Deaf,  and  Mr.  Kaufman,  Head 
Teacher  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind, 
attended  the  White  House  (State)  Con¬ 
ference  on  Child  Welfare,  held  January 
14-16.  The  Conference,  called  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Adams,  gave  much  information  and 
a  working  basis  for  greater  work  among 
the  children  of  the  state.  Dr.  McAloney 
presented  recommendations  relative  to 
handicapped  children. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Mrs. 
Estelle  Parsons,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind,  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  Governor’s  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  in 
Columbus  last  January  22.  This  Con¬ 
ference  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Welfare. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  (Brook¬ 
lyn)— “Roxy”  (Mr.  S.  L.  Rothafel),  of 
theatre  fame,  is  putting  on  a  monster 
entertainment  at  the  Brooklyn  Elks  Club 
on  March  9,  for  the  benefit  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
he  is  a  Trustee. 

Braille  Circulating  Library  (Richmond, 
Va.) — The  Library  reports  more  than 
1,200  readers  served  during  1931,  and  16 
countries  are  represented  in  this  number. 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind — The  dramatics 
teacher  instructs  both  boys  and  girls  from 
the  third  grade  through  high  school. 
Two  assemblies  a  week,  last  year,  were 
devoted  to  giving  the  pupils  a  chance  to 
express  themselves  through  plays,  poetry, 
or  readings.  It  has  been  interesting  to 
watch  those  children  who  lack  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  are  uncertain  concern¬ 
ing  the  reception  their  efforts  will  bring, 
gaining  control  and  mastery  of  these 
situations.  Such  performances  prepare 
students  to  meet  the  public  with  greater 
confidence  and  determination.  This  year 
a  play  is  given  each  week  for  assembly. 
Speech  correction  has  been  added  to  the 
activities  of  the  department.  Miss  Marie 
King,  a  totally  blind  girl,  who  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  to  assist  with  this 
phase  of  the  work,  made  this  a  special 
study  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  Christmas-time  two  plays  were  given 
— “Dust  of  the  Road,”  by  Kenneth 
Sawyer  Goodman,  and  “The  Christmas 
Story,”  by  Virginia  Griswold.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  now  preparing  a  play,  “Adam 
and  Eva,”  by  Guy  Bolton  and  George 
Middleton,  to  be  given  by  the  Philodrama 
Society  on  March  23.  This  Society  is 
scheduled  for  a  tour  of  the  surrounding 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia  with  the  latter 
play.  .  .  .  The  girls’  Glee  Club  is  more 
in  demand  than  ever.  So  many  requests 
for  their  services  have  been  made  by 
churches,  schools,  clubs,  etc.,  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  fill  them  all. 

Perkins  Institution  —  Frederick  A. 
Flanders,  for  forty-four  years  associated 
with  Perkins  Institution,  first  as  steward 
and  later  as  superintendent  of  buildings, 
retired  on  January  1,  his  eightieth  birth¬ 
day.  Nelson  Coon,  a  skilled  landscape 
gardener  and  writer  of  four  books  on 
landscape  and  nursery  work,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Cora  A.  Gleason, 

long  associated  with  Perkins,  now  lives 
within  the  grounds  as  house-mother  of 
Bennett  Cottage.  Miss  Sybil  Martin,  a 
recent  Simmons  College  graduate,  is  the 
new  instructor  of  household  economics 
at  Bennett  Cottage . Exhibits 
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which  tell  of  the  various  means  and 
methods  used  in  the  Perkins  schools 
are  being  displayed  in  the  show  window 
of  the  sales  department  situated  in  the 
shopping  district  of  Boston,  and  are 
attracting  much  public  attention.  Braille 
was  the  subject  of  the  first  exhibit;  others 
showed  how  geography,  geometry,  games 
and  crafts  are  taught  to  the  blind  children 
at  Perkins.  .  .  .  Director  and  Mrs.  Far¬ 
rell  are  entertaining  the  various  cottages 
at  their  home.  Each  Sunday  evening  a 
different  cottage  arrives  for  an  informal 
program,  which  includes  a  talk  on  some 
interesting  and  helpful  subject. 

Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind 

— At  the  Association’s  board  meeting 
held  last  December,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  1932:  Dr.  John  R. 
Rogers,  President;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gilbert, 
First  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Harry  M. 
Taliaferro,  Second  Vice-President;  Miss 
Roberta  A.  Griffith,  Secretary;  and  Clyde 
C.  James,  Treasurer. 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 

Utah  Commission  has  moved  its  work¬ 
shop  to  135  Motor  Avenue,  Salt  Lake 
City,  a  new  and  modern  location  in  a 
busy  shopping  district. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind — The  Northampton  County  Branch 
of  the  Association  held  its  first  Educa¬ 
tional  Week  for  the  Blind  last  December. 
Among  items  included  in  the  program 
was  an  inspiring  address  by  Helen  Keller 
and  renderings  by  Edwin  Grasse,  organ¬ 
ist  and  violinist.  A  sale  of  hand-made 
articles  was  also  held — the  work  of  the 
blind  of  the  county  and  of  other  branches 
of  the  Association.  The  Week  proved  to 
be  a  stimulation  to  the  general  public 
and  the  financial  result,  $2,130.88,  was  of 
great  assistance  in  the  county’s  work  for 
the  blind.  .  .  .  The  Wilkes-Barre  Branch 
has  provided  each  of  its  authorized  rep¬ 
resentatives  with  a  special  badge  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  credential  card.  The 
gilt  badge  has  the  name  of  the  Branch 
and  the  name  of  the  Association  inscribed 
on  it,  and  also  bears  the  official  seal  of 
the  city.  .  .  .  Earl  W.  Keller,  formerly 
of  the  Lancaster  County  Branch,  is  now 


Assistant  Supervisor  of  the  Berks  County 
Branch.  .  .  Officers  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Branch,  elected  for  1932,  are  as 
follows:  Milton  Michaelis,  President;  H. 
B.  Cochran,  First  Vice-President;  H.  E. 
Gress,  Second  Vice-President;  Martin  C. 
Bellinger,  Secretary;  and  Ralph  A. 
Taylor,  Treasurer. 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  (St. 
Paul) — At  the  Industrial  Exhibit  held  in 
St.  Paul’s  new  Municipal  Auditorium, 
January  15  to  21,  the  Mutual  Aid  Blind 
Association  had  a  booth  in  which  workers 
demonstrated  weaving,  chair-caning,  bas¬ 
ketry,  brush-making  and  fancy  work. 
The  number  of  orders  secured  amply 
repaid  the  organizers  for  their  efforts  in 
this  direction. 

Theosophical  Book  Association  for  the 
Blind — The  Association  (whose  address 
is  184  South  Oxford  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles)  has  a  free  lending  library  of 
over  three  hundred  volumes  of  books  on 
the  subject  of  Theosophy,  which  it  will 
be  glad  to  loan  to  braille  readers  every¬ 
where.  It  also  publishes  a  free  monthly 
magazine,  The  Braille  Star  Theosophist, 
which  is  supplied  to  readers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  to  many  foreign 
countries. 

Worcester  County  Association  for  the 
Blind — Officers  elected  for  1932  are:  Mrs. 
Homer  Gage,  Honorary  President;  Mrs. 
George  C.  Lincoln,  President;  Mrs.  Carl 
R.  Brounell,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Rae 
M.  Spencer,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Frederick 
H.  Kendall,  Assistant  Secretary;  Miss 
Katherine  P.  White,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  E. 
Stanley  Wright,  Assistant  Treasurer; 
Mr.  Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Councilor. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 

— Work  on  the  new  dormitory,  the  Park 
Lewis  Hall,  is  proceeding  so  rapidly  that 
hopes  are  entertained  for  its  completion 
by  April,  1932. 

Association  for  the  Blind  of  Rochester 

— On  December  19,  five  sightless  women 
workers  from  the  Blind  Kraft  Shop,  took 
charge  of  the  selling  at  the  Special 
Christmas  Sale,  held  in  a  downtown 
store.  Each  woman  was  responsible  for 
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a  table,  and  all  sales  were  recorded  by 
a  blind  woman  who  also  acted  as  cashier. 
Customers  were  much  impressed  with  the 
intelligence  and  ease  with  which  sales 
were  made. 

x  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind — • 

Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgeway,  Supervisor  of 
Work  for  Children,  is  giving  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  eye  and  its  common 
diseases  in  the  State  House,  Boston,  for 
the  teachers  of  sight-saving  classes  and 
the  home  teachers  of  Massachusetts. 
Plans  have  been  formulated  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  credit  course  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  University 
Extension. 

Cleveland  Board  of  Education  (Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind) — Since  last  November, 
the  Division  of  the  Blind  has  been  housed 
in  the  Board’s  new  six-story  building, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  building. 
The  Division’s  office  is  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  west  side  of  the  building  and 
includes  rooms  for  the  supervisor,  visit¬ 
ing  teachers,  and  for  braille  work.  Since 
this  much-needed  additional  space  has 
been  acquired,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  arrange  the  collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  work  for  the  blind  and 
sight-saving  classes  so  that  they  are 
readily  accessible  to  teachers,  parents,  and 
others  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  reference  material. 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

— The  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
was  celebrated  in  Alabama  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  by  a  pageant  and 
several  musical  selections  given  by  the 
pupils. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — 

The  Association  has  moved  to  its  new 
quarters  at  1214  Marshall  Street,  Shreve¬ 
port.  This  is  a  four-roomed  house  with 
all  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  will 
provide  space  for  enlarging  the  industrial 
department. 

Utica  Central  Association  for  the  Blind 
— Officers  of  the  Association  elected  for 
1932  are:  Dr.  Harold  C.  Lyman,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Miss  Lucy  Carlile  Watson,  Vice- 
President;  Miss  Margaret  Root  Garvin, 


Secretary;  and  Norman  C.  Batty, 
Treasurer. 

Springfield  (Missouri  Association  for 
the  Blind) — The  Springfield  Association 
for  the  Blind,  organized  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  J.  Fred  Long,  a  member 
of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  of  which  Mr.  J.  M.  Quinn, 
former  president  of  the  Associated  Char¬ 
ities  of  Springfield  and  Greene  County,  is 
president,  moved  into  its  new  building  the 
first  of  January. 

The  Association  during  its  drive  for 
members  in  the  spring  of  1931  was  given 
two  lots  and  material  for  a  building.  The 
resources  of  the  community  were-  drafted 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  plans  and 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  the 
building  also  were  given  gratuitously  to 
the  organization. 

The  new  headquarters  is  a  one  story 
brick  building  with  floor  space  100x40 
and  will  house  offices,  salesroom,  a  weav¬ 
ing  shop,  and  the  broom  shop,  which  has 
been  in  operation  since  last  May. 

The  Association  kept  open  house  sev¬ 
eral  evenings  during  January,  each  eve¬ 
ning  being  in  charge  of  a  different  service 
club.  The  full  activities  of  the  shop  were 
in  operation  during  these  receptions. 

Texas  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute 
(Austin) — An  orchestra  of  twenty-three 
pieces  has  recently  been  organized  by  the 
Institute,  the  instructor  being  one  of 
the  blind  graduates  of  the  school. 

Minnesota  Council  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  Council,  January  29,  Miss 
Bertha  Hanford,  State  and  County  Agent 
for  the  Blind,  was  elected  President. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — 

An  unusual  gift  was  presented  at  Christ¬ 
mas  to  the  workers  of  the  Delaware  Com¬ 
mission’s  Workshop — a  canary!  The  bird, 
which  sings  day  and  night,  is  placed  in 
the  Workshop  and  proves  a  constant 
source  of  joy  to  the  workers.  .  .  .  Efforts 
are  being  made  through  the  school  board 
and  some  of  the  local  organizations  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  Sight-Con¬ 
servation  classes  in  the  Wilmington 
schools. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 

Position  wanted  as  teacher  of  industrial 
work,  or  as  boys’  supervisor.  Prepared  to 
teach  chair-caning,  broom-making,  mop¬ 
making,  brush-making,  reed  basketry, 
piano-tuning  and  typewriting.  Can  sub¬ 
mit  recommendations.  Ennis  Roebuck, 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Drawer  455,  Talladega,  Alabama. 


Graduate  of  Baltimore  School  for  the 
Blind  desires  position  in  school  for  back¬ 
ward  blind  children.  Has  had  four  years’ 
special  course  at  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  four  years’  music  at  Combs 
Conservatory,  Philadelphia,  and  special 
training  in  oral  expression.  Has  executive 
ability,  cheerful  disposition,  is  unmarried, 
and  has  perfect  health.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  M  iss  Delphine  Desio,  c/o  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Cocoran,  Apartment  8a,  The  Lenox, 
13th  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


Young  man,  23,  graduate  of  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind,  has  completed  more 
than  three  years  of  credit  toward  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  degree,  desires  teaching 
position  in  school  for  the  blind;  qualified 
to  teach  economics,  history,  and  business 
courses.  Warren  Edward  Morris,  Box 
281,  Hearne,  Texas. 


Man,  experienced  in  broom-making, 
mattress-making,  chair-caning,  mop-mak¬ 
ing,  doormat-making,  wants  position  as 
industrial  teacher  in  school  for  the  blind. 
One  year’s  teaching  experience.  Suffi¬ 
cient  sight  for  supervision  duties.  Charles 
F.  Boland,  801  West  Maddox,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 


Young  man,  25,  totally  blind,  can  travel 
without  assistance;  graduate  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Glenville,  W.  Va. ;  holder 
State  Supervisor’s  Certificate  and  Five 
Year  High  School  Certificate  to  teach 
English  and  Social  Sciences;  training  in 
broom-making  and  piano-tuning;  desires 
any  position  for  which  above  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  wanted.  Seldon  W.  Brannon, 
Orma,  West  Virginia. 


A  young  man,  alumnus  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind;  A.B.  degree  from  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege;  M.A.  degree  in  Education  from 
Teachers  College;  desires  position  in  edu¬ 
cational  or  social  work  for  the  blind. 
Experienced  in  home  teaching  and  field 
work.  O.  L.  Larsen,  Hartley  Hall,  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  Library  Books  Available 

Under  the  Pratt- Smoot  law,  the 
following  books  in  braille  have  been 
provided  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  through  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  are  now  available  at  nineteen  dis¬ 
tributing  libraries. 

Adams,  James  T.  The  Epic  of 
America.  5v. 

Buck,  Pearl  S.  The  Good  Earth.  3v. 

Cather,  Willa.  Shadows  on  the 
Rock.  2v. 

Chase,  Stuart.  The  Nemesis  of 
American  Business.  2v. 

Delafield,  E.  M.  Diary  of  a  Provin¬ 
cial  Lady.  2v. 

Gibbons,  H.  A.  New  Map  of 
Europe.  3v. 

Grayson,  David.  Adventures  in 
Solitude,  lv. 

Huntington,  Ellsworth.  The  Human 
Habitat.  2v. 

Jones,  Rufus  M.  Finding  the  Trail 
of  Life.  lv. 

Matthews,  Shailer.  The  French 
Revolution,  1789-1815.  4v. 

Russell,  Bertrand.  The  Conquest 
of  Happiness.  2v. 

Van  Tyne,  Claude  H.  Causes  of 
the  War  of  Independenece.  4v. 

Wilson,  Woodrow.  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  2v. 


Book 

NEW  BOOKS  OF  VERSE 

Double  Blossoms,  Helen  Keller  An¬ 
thology.  Compiled  by  Edna  Porter. 
Lewis  Copeland  Company ,  Nezv 
York.  Second  Edition  {Revised). 
108  p.  $1.00. 

When  a  person  conquers  obstacles 
formerly  considered  insurmountable, 
and  not  only  conquers  them  but  uses 
them  as  stepping  stones  to  greater  and 
still  greater  achievement  until  finally 
he  compels  the  world  to  regard  him 
as  set  upon  a  pinnacle  not  previously 
reached  by  any  human  being,  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  this  indomitable  person 
will  be  made  the  subject  and  the 
recipient  of  endless  panegyrics  in  prose 
and  verse.  Helen  Keller  is  such  a  per¬ 
son.  It  is  true,  I  think,  that  she 
occupies  a  position  unique  in  the 
world’s  history.  Focused  upon  her 
are  the  eyes  of  all  humanity.  Sym¬ 
pathy,  admiration,  astonishment,  even 
stupefaction — all  these  emotions  have 
been  and  still  are  felt  by  physically 
normal  people  when  contemplating  this 
remarkable  character,  and  they  have 
had  their  expression  in  the  inevitable 
manner  indicated  above.  I  have  before 
me  an  anthology  of  praise  and  wonder, 
in  some  cases  reaching  almost  to  awe, 
dedicated  to  Helen  Keller  under  the 
title,  Double  Blossoms.  There  are 
many  of  these  blossoms  very  fair  to 
the  sight  and  sweet  to  the  nostrils  on 
account  of  their  perfection  of  form 
and  sentiment.  Others,  while  perfectly 
sincere,  give  evidence  of  an  emotion 


News 

too  strong  for  the  ability  of  the  writer 
to  express,  with  the  result  that  the 
language  is  forced,  extravagant,  and 
in  a  few  cases  quite  inadmissible  in 
the  connection  in  which  certain  words 
or  phrases  are  used.  “Pent-etre  cher- 
chait-il  trop  a  pi  air  c,”  says  M.  Jules 
Cambon,  speaking  of  Prinz  von 
Billow.  This  sentence  might  apply 
with  equal  force  to  many  of  the 
panegyrics  in  Double  Blossoms,  but  it 
would  be  perhaps  invidious  were  I  to 
insist  too  strongly  upon  this  evident 
characteristic,  for  sincerity  covers  a 
multitude  of  literary  sins.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  confess  to  some  surprise  at  find¬ 
ing  in  one  and  the  same  poem  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  “dial”  of  Helen’s  mind 
and  her  “television  eyes”  and  in  an¬ 
other  to  her  “long  sidereal  look.”  I 
submit  that  the  first  terms,  drawn 
from  the  radio  world,  have  not  yet 
been  elevated  to  poetic  rank  in  their 
radio  significance,  while  my  brow  is 
still  wrinkled  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
just  exactly  what  is  meant  by  a  “long 
sidereal  look.”  However,  let  these 
weaknesses  pass.  The  collection  as  a 
whole  is  excellent,  with  the  few  prose 
quotations  occupying  perhaps  the  first 
rank.  In  my  judgment,  however,  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  symphony  is 
Theodocia  Pearce’s  little  tribute, 
“Achievement,”  which  I  here  quote: 

Better  to  climb  the  steep  hill  of 
Existence 

Than  to  watch  others  climb ; 

Better  to  struggle  on  with  strong 
persistence 

Than  to  lose  pace  with  Time. 
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Better  to  reach  footsore  the  postern 
portal 

Than  win  with  ease  the  goal ; 

Better  to  know,  though  weary,  torn, 
and  mortal, 

Mine  is  a  growing  soul ! 

These  verses  appeal  to  me  with  par¬ 
ticular  force  because  they  epitomize 
Helen  Keller’s  whole  career.  She  is 
achievement  incarnate.  Theodocia 
Pearce,  herself  partially  blind  and  deaf 
and  therefore  standing  with  a  foot  in 
each  of  the  two  worlds,  the  dark  and 
the  silent,  understood  much  better  than 
most  of  the  others,  who  wrote  of 
things  they  could  but  dimly  compre¬ 
hend,  what  Helen  has  done  and  what 
the  doing  represents  in  terms  of  effort 
and  of  glorious  victory.  “Achieve¬ 
ment”  is  a  simple  poem  because,  like 
all  understanding  sincerity,  it  expresses 
truth,  and  truth  is  always  simple. 

Moods  and  Melodies,  by  Ben  Purse. 

Buck  Bros.  &  Harding,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don.  86  p.  3s.  6d. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  to  old  Lon¬ 
don,  we  meet  with  another  personality 
of  considerable  force  in  the  world  of 
the  blind,  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  an  impor¬ 
tant  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  All  who  are 
familiar  with  the  problems  concerning 
the  sightless  in  the  economic  field  are 
familiar  with  Mr.  Purse’s  writings  on 
the  subject,  ( Fifty  Years  of  Work 
and  Wages,  etc.)  and  know  that  he 
speaks  with  authority,  but  few  of  us 
have  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
soul  of  this  genial  blind  economist  and 
worker  for  the  blind  templed  a  shrine 
to  the  muses;  but  so  it  does.  Mr.  Ben 
Purse  is  a  poet  and  in  many  respects 
a  poet  distinctly  above  the  rank  of  a 
mere  rhymer.  For  fifteen  years  past 


(and  heaven  knows  how  many  before !) 
he  has  been  contributing  verses  to 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  now 
these  last  sowings  have  ripened  into 
a  harvest  which  Mr.  Purse  offers  to 
the  world  under  the  heading,  Moods 
and  Melodies. 

The  book  consists  of  two  divisions : 
the  first  of  poems  in  various  metres 
and  in  various  lengths,  the  second 
made  up  wholly  of  sonnets.  Perhaps 
the  first  division  is  the  better  of  the 
two,  considered  by  and  large,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  general  reader. 
The  sonnets  contain  a  fairly  large 
proportion  of  “In  Memoriam”  verses 
to  people  who  at  the  best  could  be 
but  mere  names  to  most  of  us.  The 
quality,  however,  of  the  whole  work 
is  distinctly  good,  marred  slightly,  per¬ 
haps,  by  a  too  liberal  use  of  archaisms 
more  or  less  remote.  Such  words  as 
“vale,”  “birdeen,”  “doth,”  “thee,”  and 
“thou,”  are  perhaps  a  little  too  fre¬ 
quently  scattered  along  the  path  to  be 
appreciated  by  readers  who  speak  and 
write  twentieth  century  English.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  very  terms,  now 
practically  obsolete  in  our  poetic  dic¬ 
tion,  are  an  evidence  that  Mr.  Ben 
Purse  is  a  lover  of  and  is  steeped  in 
the  classics — and  this  is  a  characteristic 
all  too  rare  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  be  lightly  passed 
by. 

A  reviewer  writing  in  the  New 
Beacon,  the  ink-print  organ  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of 
London,  refers  to  Mr.  Purse’s  love  of 
nature  and  his  apparent  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  and  value  of  color;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Purse  is  totally  without  sight.  In  read¬ 
ing  Moods  and  Melodies  one  has  the 
impression  that  their  author  possessed 
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sight  at  one  time  in  his  life.  If  he  did 
not,  then  his  color  references  and  his 
descriptive  passages  are,  like  those  of 
Helen  Keller,  a  proof  of  the  triumph 
of  careful  training,  of  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  what  one  reads,  and  of  a  life¬ 
long  familiarity  with  cultured  society. 
Moods  and  Melodies,  while  not  a  great 
book,  it  is  true,  is  a  distinct  addition  to 
the  rapidly  growing  mass  of  literary 
production  by  blind  writers. 

Uncle  Si  and  Others,  by  Fred  M. 

Allen.  Mansfield  Advertiser  Press, 

Mansfield,  Pa.  $1.00. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  blind 
as  a  group  have  little  or  no  sense  of 
humor.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are 
individual  blind  people  who  not  only 
can  see  a  joke  when  coming  from  the 
outside,  but  who  can  create  merry 
thoughts  of  their  own  and  give  them 
out  to  make  others  laugh.  Of  course, 
not  all  humor  is  explained  by  the  word 
“joke,”  for  there  is  much  more  to  it 
than  that.  But  most  people  seem  to 
make  the  part  equal  to  the  whole  and 
I  am  willing  to  accept  their  definition 
in  a  general  way  for  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion. 

Mr.  Fred  M.  Allen  is  a  proof  of 
my  statement  that  some  blind  people 
can  laugh  and  make  laugh,  or  at  any 
rate,  smile  and  make  smile.  His  pres¬ 
ent  volume  of  rhymes,  Uncle  Si  and 
Others,  apparently  a  sequel  to  another 
volume  of  the  same  kind  previously 
published,  while  it  is  certainly  not  great 
poetry,  is  often  very  passable  verse. 
Considered  from  the  viewpoint  of 
subject  matter,  this  volume  is  faintly 
reminiscent  here  and  there  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  and  Will  Carleton, 
and  is  decidedly  suggestive  of  Walt 
Mason,  though  I  must  confess  that 


the  genial  Walt  was  a  better  rhymester 
and  a  better  poet. 

Mr.  Allen,  however,  like  many 
humorists  of  a  rather  broad  descrip¬ 
tion,  has  included  in  his  collection  of 
versified  jokes,  several  which  are  any¬ 
thing  but  genuinely  funny,  being  in¬ 
deed  coarse  and  utterly  burlesque.  I 
refer  to  such  pieces  as :  “He  Couldn’t 
Keep  It  Down,”  “A  Partnership,” 
“Jamie  and  the  Hen,”  and  others. 
These  are  old  “chestnuts”  that  had 
much  better  been  allowed  to  burn  away 
to  a  black  ash.  They  are  out  of  the 
bounds  of  taste  and  are  strange  com¬ 
panions  to  such  poems  as  “Unknown,” 
which  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
best  piece  in  the  whole  book. 

But  such  a  work  as  Uncle  Si  and 
Others  should  really  not  be  judged 
from  the  point  of  view  of  poetic  stand¬ 
ards  and  composition  but  rather  from 
that  of  its  power  to  make  people  smile, 
and  this  the  homely  philosopher  does. 
It  is  a  pity  that  more  blind  people — 
yes,  and  sighted  people  too — do  not 
see  the  joke  more  often,  and  seeing 
it,  do  not  pass  it  on.  Mr.  Allen  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  good  missionary.  I  should 
like  to  see  another  volume  from  his 
pen,  this  time  with  greater  care  in  his 
versification  and  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  treated. 

S.  C.  Swift 

Textbook  for  Teaching  Braille 

Hove  to  Teach  Adults  Revised 
Braille,  by  Diana  Hirschler,  contains 
typewritten  directions  intended  as  a 
guide  to  a  seeing  friend  or  home 
teacher  who  is  helping  the  beginner 
to  learn  braille.  How  to  Teach  Adults 
Revised  Braille  may  be  obtained  from 
Diana  Hirschler,  Room  1154,  125  East 
46th  Street,  New  York. 
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New  Catalogue  of  Braille  Books 

A  publication  which  will  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  librarians,  teachers  and 
finger  readers  is  the  new  1932  Cata¬ 
log  of  General  Publications  and 
Appliances  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  issued  recently. 
Several  notable  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  catalogue,  and  it  now 
appears  in  a  completely  revised  form. 
All  the  titles  have  been  reclassified 
according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  Sys¬ 
tem,  the  main  divisions  of  non-fiction 
being  rearranged  in  alphabetical  in¬ 
stead  of  numerical  order;  full  author 
entries  are  used  in  each  case;  a  plain 
and  easily-read  type  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  ;  all  superfluous  material  has 
been  eliminated  and,  where  feasible, 
information  such  as  publishers’  ad¬ 
dresses,  formerly  repeated  frequently 
in  the  body  of  the  book,  has  been 
coded  or  presented  in  special  lists  at 
the  beginning. 

The  most  important  new  feature  of 
the  catalogue,  however,  is  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  “reading  grades”  for  each 
title.  Teachers,  librarians  and  pub¬ 
lishers  are  constantly  being  bom¬ 
barded  with  requests  for  lists  of  books 
suitable  for  certain  grades  of  pupils 
or  ages  of  readers.  To  answer  this 
need,  therefore,  though  without  in¬ 
tending  to  set  any  hard  and  fast  divi¬ 
sions,  each  book  has  been  evaluated 
for  the  average  grade  of  reader  to 
whom  it  would  be  of  interest,  the 
classifications  running  from  Grades 
I  to  X  and  Adult.  In  making  out  these 
ratings,  such  reading  lists  as  The 
Children’s  Catalogue  and  the  Winnetka 
Graded  Reading  List  have  been  used. 

The  American  Printing  House  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  publication. 


Copies  of  this  catalogue  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839 
Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Braille  Cook  Book 

At  last,  a  real  cook  book  for  blind 
women !  A  compilation  of  90  menus 
and  over  400  recipes  developed  for 
people  in  modest  circumstances  by  the 
greatest  cook  in  the  land — “Aunt 
Sammy” — in  other  words,  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  suggestion  for  such  a  braille 
cook  book  came  from  a  group  of  blind 
women  in  the  Michigan  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  book 
is  to  be  printed  and  largely  produced 
by  blind  women  at  Clovernook,  Ohio. 
The  original  preparation  and  first  run 
will  be  paid  for  by  Uncle  Sam  (the 
Library  of  Congress).  A  member  of 
the  Junior  League  of  Detroit  has 
offered  to  assist  in  the  payment  of 
a  production  of  at  least  500  copies, 
which  means  that  you  can  buy  one  of 
these  first  500  for  50  cents.  After  this 
other  has  expired  the  book  will  cost 
$2.00  per  copy. 

It  is  imperative  that  Clovernook 
should  be  notified  as  soon  as  possible 
if  you  intend  to  avail  yourself  of 
this  reduced  rate.  Requests  for  the 
book  will  be  filled  in  the  order  of 
their  receipt  and  up  to  500  copies  will 
be  sold  at  the  reduced  rate. 

Please  send  your  order  at  once  to 
the  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Mount  Healthy,  Ohio.  If  you 
enclose  50  cents,  carefully  wrapped  in 
paper,  or  a  post  office  order,  it  will 
save  future  correspondence. 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE  AND  A  HALF 

Compiled  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
which  have  been  issued  since  December,  1931. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 
A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
A.R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown. 
Massachusetts 

U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


BOOKS  AVAILABLE  MARCH,  1932 

Adams,  James  Truslow.  The  Epic  of  America.  5v.  918p.  cl931.  $12.65.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  U.B.P. 

Bert,  Paul.  First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge.  6v.  728p.  cl887.  $18.90.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

Brann,  Esther.  Nanette  of  the  Wooden  Shoe.  2v.  145p.  cl929.  $1.85.  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  H.M.P. 

y  Delafield,  E.  M.  Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady.  2v.  318p.  cl931.  $4.50.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Fernald,  Jas.  C.  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  &  Prepositions.  9v.  1808p.  $26.13. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York.  U.B.P. 

.^Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams.  The  New  Map  of  Asia  (1900-1919).  4v.  762p.  cl919.  $8.00. 
Century  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

v/.  ..The  New  Map  of  Europe  (1911-1914).  3v.  697p.  cl914.  $7.00.  Century  Co., 
New  York.  A.P.H. 

^"  Grayson,  David.  Adventures  in  Solitude,  lv.  159p.  cl931.  $2.25.  Doubleday,  Doran 
&  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Gregory,  Jackson.  Maid  of  the  Mountain.  5v.  576p.  cl925.  $17.30.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

/  Hindus,  Maurice.  Humanity  Uprooted.  3v.  617p.  cl929.  $6.50.  Jonathan  Cape  & 
Harrison  Smith,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Hoyt,  Adelia  M.  Proof-Reader’s  Manual,  lv.  76p.  $0.50.  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C.  H.M.P. 

Hugo,  Victor.  Les  Miserables.  16v.  $45.13.  Donohue  &  Co.,  Chicago.  U.B.P. 

Huntington,  Ellsworth.  The  Human  Habitat.  2v.  508p.  cl927.  $6.70.  Van  Nostrand 
&  Co.,  New  York.  U.B.P. 

Lincoln,  Joseph.  Blowing  Clear.  6v.  653p.  cl930.  $19.60.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.  C.P.H. 

Lincoln,  Joseph  C.  and  Lincoln,  Freeman.  Blair’s  Attic.  9v.  840p.  Garin  Process. 

$9.00.  A.R.C. 

Patch,  Edith  M.  First  Lessons  in  Nature  Study.  3v.  329p.  cl926.  $3.95.  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  H.M.P. 


1For  the  convenience  of  those  who  bind  their  copies  of  this  publication,  a  new  volume  has  been 
begun  with  the  calendar  year,  and  No.  4  of  Vol.  10  has  been  omitted  from  the  series. 
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Richmond,  Grace  S.  Red  Pepper’s  Return.  3v.  400p.  cl931.  $12.00.  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Rosman,  Alice  Grant.  Visitors  to  Hugo.  4v.  441p.  cl928,  1929.  $13.25.  Minton, 
Balch  &  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Schiller,  Friedrich.  Wilhelm  Tell  (Edited,  with  questions,  notes  and  vocabulary,  by 
R.  W.  Deering).  6v.  917p.  cl915.  $22.85.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York. 
A.P.H. 

Shackleton,  Robert.  The  Book  of  Philadelphia.  7v.  Garin  Process.  $7.00.  A.R.C. 

Smith,  Elva  S.,  and  Hazelton,  Alice  I.  Christmas  Poems  (Taken  from  Christmas  in 
Legend  and  Story),  lv.  119p.  cl9 1 5.  $3.00.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepherd 
Co.,  Boston.  C.P.H. 

....Christmas  Stories,  lv.  113p.  cl915.  $2.85.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepherd  Co., 

Boston.  C.P.H. 

Lagerlof,  Selma.  The  Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose.  37p.  cl915.  $0.95.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepherd  Co.,  Boston.  C.P.H. 

Sullivan,  J.  W.  N.  Beethoven — His  Spiritual  Development.  3v.  Garin  Process.  $3.00. 
A.R.C. 

Terhune,  Albert  Payson.  Many  Waters.  36p.  cl931.  $0.90.  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia.  C.P.H. 

Thompson,  Holland.  The  Age  of  Invention.  4v.  354p.  Garin  Process.  $4.00.  A.R.C. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry.  The  Americanism  of  Washington,  lv.  50p.  Garin  Process. 
$0.50.  A.R.C. 

Van  Tyne,  Claude  H.  The  Causes  of  the  War  of  Independence.  3v.  896p.  cl922. 
$10.36.  Houghton  &  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  U.B.P. 

White,  Neila  Gardner.  Toni  of  Grand  Isle.  4v.  445p.  cl930.  $13.35.  Penn  Publishing 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  C.P.H. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

.  Dollars  for 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


General  Science  Committee 

The  Committee  on  General  Science 
Curriculum,  which  was  appointed  a 
year  ago  to  work  in  co-operation  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  on  the  preparation  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  course  in  general  science  which 
might  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  laboratory  experiments,  held  a 
meeting  at  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
April  26,  27  and  28. 

During  these  three  days  the  Com¬ 
mittee  evolved  a  fourteen-unit  plan 
embracing  the  topics  recommended  by 
the  majority  of  State  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  They  had  expected  to  adopt 
some  good  text  in  general  science 
which  might  be  suggested  for  braiding 
but  they  have  postponed  the  choice  of 
such  a  text  until  the  June  meeting 
which  will  be  held  at  the  time  of  the 
A.A.I.B.  Convention. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  suggestions  from  anyone  who  has 


had  experience  in  the  teaching  of 
science  to  blind  students.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows : 
Mr.  Chester  A.  Gibson,  Chairman ; 
Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Advisory  Mem¬ 
ber;  Mr.  Dale  W.  Hamilton;  Mrs.  M. 
Genevieve  Coville ;  Miss  Kathryn  E. 
Maxfield,  representing  the  Foundation. 

Statistical  Committee 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Blind,  appointed  at  the  request  of  the 
informal  Conference  on  the  Census  of 
the  Blind  (February,  1929),  met  on 
April  9,  in  the  Foundation  offices. 

The  classification  of  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness,  the  classification  by  amount  of 
visual  perception  and  the  standard 
Physician’s  Report  Form  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  further  trial  use.  The 
Physician’s  Report  Form,  already  tried 
out  by  several  organizations,  has  met 
with  general  approval. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Committee 
should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
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British  Prevention  of  Blindness  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  engaged  in  working 
out  similar  standard  classifications. 

Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan  submitted  a 
detailed  report  of  the  intensive  studies 
which,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee, 
he  made  in  two  selected  areas  in 
Connecticut,  and  the  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended  its  publication. 

The  Committee  plans  to  continue  its 
activities  and  will  welcome  suggestions 
from  workers  in  the  field  as  to  ways 
in  which  greater  accuracy  and  uni¬ 
formity  in  statistics  of  the  blind  can 
be  secured. 

New  Publication 

A  Comparison  of  Blind  and  Seeing 
Children  in  Certain  Educational  Abil¬ 
ities,  a  twenty-six  page  pamphlet,  by 
Dr.  Floyd  F.  Caldwell,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Foundation  and  may  be 
had  upon  request. 

This  pamphlet  represents  the  major 
portion  of  Dr.  Caldwell’s  dissertation 
for  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  California.  A 
complete  manuscript  copy  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  library  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  The  historical  section  of  this 
pamphlet  not  only  is  very  well  written, 
but  shows  an  unusually  good  perspec¬ 
tive  on  this  phase  of  work  for  the 
blind.  Dr.  Caldwell  is  now  Professor 
of  Psychology  at  the  New  Mexico 
State  Teachers  College. 

Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
will  be  held  at  9  A.M.  Daylight  Saving 
Time  on  Thursday,  June  30,  1932,  at 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  999  Pelham  Park¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 


Field  Service 

Since  the  March  issue  of  the  Out¬ 
look ,  in  addition  to  Educational  Weeks 
for  the  Blind  conducted  in  Beaver 
Falls,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  and 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  Field  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Foundation  also  gave 
service  in  twenty-four  cities  represent¬ 
ing  ten  states  and  comprising  a  terri¬ 
tory  from  Vermont  in  the  east, 
Florida  in  the  south  to  Montana  in 
the  west. 

Liaison  Leaflet 

In  order  to  keep  workers  for  the 
blind  informed  of  items  of  interest 
occurring  between  issues  of  the  Out¬ 
look,  the  Foundation  is  releasing  a 
news-letter  called  the  Liaison  Leaflet. 
It  will  not  appear  on  regular  schedule 
but  only  as  the  occasion  arises.  Any 
one  not  already  receiving  a  copy  may 
be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  by  writing 
to  the  Foundation. 

Broom  Shop  Managers’ 
Conference 

At  the  request  of  several  agencies 
for  the  blind  the  Foundation  arranged 
a  conference  of  managers  of  Mid¬ 
western  broom  shops  for  the  blind  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  May  25,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  their  common 
problems,  such  as  competitive  price- 
cutting,  and  overlapping  of  sales  terri¬ 
tory.  The  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind  acted  as  host  for  the  occasion. 
A  report  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  conference  will  appear  in 
an  early  issue  of  the  Outlook. 

It  is  planned  to  hold  a  similar  con¬ 
ference  of  broom  shop  managers  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States  in  the  near 
future. 


Uniform  Braille  Possible  in  1932 


SINCE  the  last  report  of  negotia¬ 
tions  looking  toward  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  type,  which  are  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  between  the  British  and 
American  Uniform  Type  Committees, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made. 
The  American  proposals  were,  briefly : 

I.  That  books  for  adults,  both  in 
the  British  Empire  and  in  the 
United  States,  be  published  in  a 
code  made  up  as  follows : 

A.  The  present  braille  alphabet 
as  used  in  the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States 

B.  The  contractions  in  common 
use  in  grade  two  except  the 
following:  Christ,  Jesus,  God, 
unto,  hb,  cc,  dd,  ff,  gg 

C.  The  abbreviations  in  common 
use  in  grade  two  except  the 
following:  faith,  glory,  grace, 
holy,  saith 

D.  Point  6  to  be  used  as  a  capital 
sign,  and  points  2-6  as  the 
italics  sign 

II.  That  certain  rules  governing  the 
use  of  contractions  and  abbrevi¬ 
ations,  syllabication,  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  the  use  of  whole-word  signs 
as  part-word  signs,  the  sequence 
of  words,  the  writing  of  Roman 
numerals,  and  the  writing  of  such 
common  abbreviations  as  Mrs., 
Dr.,  etc.,  be  revised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  remove  ambiguities, 
inconsistencies,  and  unnecessary 
divergence  from  ink-print  prac¬ 
tice. 


III.  That  when  agreement  cannot  be 
arrived  at  regarding  such  usages 
as  mentioned  in  II,  or  where 
international  standardisation  of 
certain  usages  seems  unnecessary 
or  inadvisable,  the  regulation  of 
such  matters  be  left  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  proper  authorities 
in  the  respective  countries  where 
braille  publishing  is  carried  on. 

IV.  That  a  standing  joint  uniform 
type  committee  be  appointed  to 
continue  the  study  of  the  braille 
system  with  a  view  to  ascertain¬ 
ing  ways  in  which  the  code  may 
be  further  improved  from  time 
to  time,  by  joint  action  of  the 
proper  authorities  in  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States. 

V.  That  a  joint  clearing-house  be 
established  to  which  all  braille 
printers  will  report  proposed 
publications  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication. 

VI.  That  steps  be  taken  to  arrange 
an  equitable  plan  for  interchange 
of  braille  books  among  publishing 
houses  or  libraries  in  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States. 

The  American  negotiators  have  re¬ 
cently  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  British  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee  a  letter  which  reads  in 
substance  as  follows : 

“I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  my  Committee  are  willing,  in 
order  to  attain  uniformity — and  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  satisfactory  outcome  of  the 
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negotiations — to  agree  to  Clauses  1  and 
2  of  your  communication. 

“With  regard  to  the  other  points 
which  you  outline  under  the  heading 
of  Proposal  II,  the  Committee  ap¬ 
proved  of  discussion  being  entered  into 
between  your  Organisation  and  ours, 
and  they  sincerely  hope  that  their  de¬ 
liberations  will  ultimately  lead  to  com¬ 
plete  uniformity.” 

The  points  still  at  issue  between  the 
British  and  American  Committees 
have  to  do  primarily  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  style  of  printing,  such  as 
when  and  where  capitals  shall  be  used, 
syllabication,  writing  of  Roman  nu¬ 
merals,  and  the  use  of  whole-word 
signs  as  part-word  signs.  While  uni¬ 
form  practice  in  these  matters  in  all 
books  is  desirable,  it  is  in  no  way 
essential  to  the  universal  use  of  braille 
books  by  adult  blind  readers.  Though 
the  British  may  continue  to  use  a 


minimum  of  capitalization  while 
American  publishers  capitalize  as  in 
grade  one  and  a  half,  the  variation 
will  no  longer  constitute  a  justification 
for  the  duplication  of  books  for  adults 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  negotiations  so  far  completed 
will  not  be  binding  until  they  have 
been  ratified  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  by  the 
Convention  of  the  A.A.I.B.  In  case 
the  negotiations  are  confirmed  by  the 
two  American  Associations,  the  minor 
details  governing  style  of  printing,  etc., 
may,  it  is  believed,  safely  be  left  to 
a  small  committee  for  settlement. 
Should  this  be  done,  braille  publishing 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
may,  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1932, 
begin  publishing  books  for  the  adult 
blind  in  a  uniform  type  equally  legible 
wherever  English  is  read. 

Robert  B.  Irwin 


The  big  job  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  to  teach 
people  the  capacity  to 
flow  from  one  to  another; 
to  build  up  out  of  the 
aggregate  of  personality  a 
new  personality. —  Henry 
Bruere 


One  Hundred  Years  of  Schooling 

of  the  Blind 


THE  year  1932  marks  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  education  of  the 
young  blind  in  America  and  the 
time  seems  appropriate  for  recording  in 
these  pages  the  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  field  which  the  hundred 
years  just  ended  have  brought.  Ter 
this  end  historical  summaries  have 
been  prepared  of  the  three  schools  for 
the  blind  which  are  uniting  in  June  in 
a  Centennial  Celebration.  The  editors 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  their 
grateful  appreciation  to  those  who 
undertook  and  have  so  well  discharged 
the  task  of  compiling  these  brief  his¬ 
tories. 

New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind 

Formal  instruction  of  blind  children 
in  literature  and  manual  arts  began 
in  America  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Three  schools  were  opened  within  a 
short  time  of  each  other,  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind  being 
first  to  begin  operations,  though  the 
New  England  Asylum  (so-called)  had 
been  organized  earliest  of  the  three. 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  com¬ 
menced  operations  about  a  year  after 
the  first  school  was  inaugurated. 

It  was  on  March  15,  1832,  that  Dr. 
John  D.  Russ,  a  young  physician  of 
philanthropic  impulses,  undertook  to 
lift  three  blind  boys  who  had  been 
found  in  the  City  Alms  House,  idle  and 
hopeless,  to  a  state  of  intelligent  ac¬ 
tivity  and  useful  occupation.  Dr. 


Samuel  Akerly  and  Samuel  Wood  had 
organized  an  institution  and  received 
a  charter  from  the  State  and,  by  invi¬ 
tation  of  these  two  generous  promo¬ 
ters,  Russ  joined  them  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  Two  months  afterward,  three 
more  boys  were  added  to  the  number 
and  in  rented  quarters  a  school  was 
conducted  which  served  to  break  up 
fallow  soil  and  bring  seed  of  the  in¬ 
structor’s  planting  to  such  quick  fruit¬ 
age  that  on  December  13,  1832,  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  five  boys 
(one  of  the  pupils  having  died  in 
August)  at  the  City  Hotel  proved  to 
the  skeptical  that  the  blind  are  capable 
of  receiving  instruction.  For  it  was 
in  those  days  very  generally  believed 
that  the  blind  were  quite  incapable  of 
any  useful  development. 

What  Dr.  Russ  accomplished  in  the 
three  years  of  his  service  as  teacher 
and  superintendent  of  the  new  school 
is  little  less  than  marvelous,  for  he 
found  or  made  the  tools  to  work  with, 
invented  methods  of  instruction,  ad¬ 
vertised  his  work,  convinced  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  its  value,  and  left  an  impress 
on  the  institution  that  is  discernible 
today.  The  rented  room  ’way  down¬ 
town  had  been  left  for  a  commodious 
country  house  on  Eighth  Avenue 
between  •  Thirty-third  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Streets  and  a  new  building  soon 
began  to  rise  on  the  west  end  of  the 
block.  It  was  in  this  stone  structure, 
builded  piecemeal  as  needs  increased 
and  as  funds  were  available,  and  con¬ 
stantly  added  to  even  as  late  as  1869, 
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New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Ninth  Avenue  and  34th  Street 


that  the  school  which  grew  in  numbers, 
usefulness,  and  prestige,  held  on  its 
way  through  decade  after  decade  of 
its  history  until  it  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  busy  city  and  removed  at  long 
last  to  the  present  site  and  to  its  fine 
group  of  modern  buildings.  This  was 
in  1924. 

Education  of  the  blind  meant  to 
some  of  those  who,  in  the  years  from 
1840  to  1863,  were  responsible  for  the 
course  of  things,  a  kind  of  treatment 
that  would  give  the  pupils  happiness 
as  far  as  they  could  attain  it  and 
resigned  contentment  in  bearing  their 
lot.  In  other  words,  the  purpose 
through  most  of  these  years  from 
Russ  to  the  advent  of  Wait,  was 
eleemosynary  rather  than  strictly  edu¬ 
cational,  if  one  reads  aright  the  re¬ 
ports  of  superintendent  after  super¬ 
intendent  who  came,  remained  awhile, 
and  passed  on  to  some  other  activity. 
With  young  William  B.  Wait,  who 
served  as  teacher  for  two  years  in  the 
late  50’s  and  was  chosen  superinten¬ 


dent  in  1863,  the  scholastic  side  of 
training  the  blind  was  always  upper¬ 
most.  He  devoted  himself  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  course  of  study,  emphasizing 
music  as  a  training  field  for  intelli¬ 
gence  rather  than  amusement ;  he  man¬ 
aged  the  school’s  affairs  with  discre¬ 
tion;  became  the  inventor  of  machines 
for  producing  New  York  Point  and 
the  promoter  of  the  use  of  that  sys¬ 
tem;  and  for  nearly  half  a  century 
stood  as  the  champion  of  better  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  all  the  blind. 
The  struggle  to  make  the  purpose  of 
his  own  and  of  all  such  schools  edu¬ 
cational  rather  than  charitable,  he  car¬ 
ried  on  with  indomitable  energy  and 
in  the  end  with  success. 

What  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  (as  the 
school  has  been  known  since  1909) 
has  chiefly  contributed  in  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  progress  in  training  of 
the  sightless  may  be  estimated  by  the 
success  of  its  effort  to  place  scholar¬ 
ship  first.  Its  pupils  must  take  the 
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examinations  provided  by  the  State  for 
all  schools  which  are  members  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York ; 
its  graduates  achieve  notable  standing 
in  colleges  and  universities;  its  best 
musicians  attain  marks  of  highest 
achievement  in  the  several  forms  of 
the  art  they  essay  to  master. 

Many  names  of  people  widely  known 
have  been  coupled  with  the  work  of  the 
New  York  Institute.  The  best-known 
graduate,  doubtless,  was  Frances  Jane 
Crosby,  celebrated  writer  of  gospel 
hymns,  associated  with  George  F. 
Root,  composer,  and  himself  teacher 
for  years  in  the  school.  Fanny  Crosby 
was  the  successful  collaborator  with 
most  of  the  composers  in  her  field 
of  religious  music  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century,  among  them 
Doane,  Lowry  and  Sankey.  Stephen 
Babcock  was  a  notable  teacher,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  mathematics,  and  gave  his 
whole  life  to  his  school.  Hannah  Bab¬ 
cock,  his  niece,  coming  to  the  Institute 
as  a  young  woman,  shaped  the  music 


courses  and  organized  the  material  for 
them,  succeeding  the  famous  orchestra 
leader,  Theodore  Thomas,  as  Director 
of  Music  in  the  Institute.  Through  the 
publication  of  musical  material  in  New 
York  point,  every  bit  of  which  she 
edited  and  sponsored,  Miss  Babcock 
was  in  a  very  real  sense  music  teacher 
to  the  blind  in  most  of  this  country. 
Lewis  Carll,  graduate  of  this  school 
and  of  Columbia  College,  was  a  mathe¬ 
matician  of  parts,  an  author  of  a  once 
useful  book  in  higher  mathematics,  a 
professor  in  Columbia.  George  M. 
Carmody  was  graduated  from  the 
Institute  and  from  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  rose  through  stages  of  in¬ 
structor  and  assistant  to  the  rank  of 
Associate  Professor  in  Romance  Lan¬ 
guages  at  Syracuse.  In  business,  Eben 
P.  Morford,  who  received  his  final 
schooling  at  the  New  York  school,  is 
an  example  of  one  whose  name  is 
well  known  among  workers  for  the 
blind.  To  service  of  the  blind  in  other 
states  some  have  gone,  notably  J.  W. 
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Armstrong,  Superintendent  of  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
Patrick  Lane  and  J.  J.  Murphy,  Super¬ 
intendents  of  the  Louisiana  School. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  two 
of  the  early  leaders  in  the  field  of 
educating  the  blind  were  in  fellowship 
of  a  philanthropic  nature  as  youths. 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  was  the  first 
teacher  of  the  New  England  school, 
and  Dr.  Russ  were  at  one  and  the 
same  time  engaged  in  bringing  help 
to  the  Greek  revolutionists  in  the 
1820’s  and  came  to  know  each  other 
in  that  service.  Independently  they 
began  the  work  of  training  the  blind. 
Their  successors  in  the  1920’s  and  the 
chief  of  the  third  of  the  pioneer 
schools  had  likewise  a  strong  bond  of 
fellowship,  but  in  this  latter  case 
wholly  educational  and  quite  without 
the  philanthropic  urge.  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  now  Director  Emeritus  of 
Perkins  Institution,  began  his  career 
as  a  teacher  of  the  blind  and  advanced 
through  stages  of  head  teacher  of  the 
boys’  school  to  a  principalship  and  to 
the  crowning  work  of  twenty-four 
years  as  Director  of  Perkins ;  Dr.  Olin 
H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  the  Over¬ 
brook  School,  and  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  Principal  of  the  New  York 
Institute,  both  had  years  of  experience 
as  teachers  of  schools  for  the  sighted 
before  becoming  responsible  for  the 
conducting  of  schools  for  the  sight¬ 
less,  the  former  thirty,  the  latter 
twenty-five  years  ago.  And  the  domi¬ 
nant  characteristic  of  these  schools, 
different  as  they  are  in  some  qualities, 
is  the  exaltation  of  the  intellectual 
training  of  the  blind  youth,  coupled 
with  the  confidence  that  their  students 
may  accomplish  something  worth 
while  in  the  workaday  world. 


Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind 

The  story  of  Perkins  is  the  story  of 
its  three  Directors,  as  follows : 

In  1829,  Dr.  John  Fisher  of  Boston, 
having  visited  the  Paris  school  for  the 
blind  in  1826,  brought  about  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  New  England  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Education  of  Blind 
Persons.  But  where  could  someone  be 
found  to  carry  it  on?  Two  years  of 
search  and  Dr.  Howe  was  found.  In 
August,  1832,  after  spending  a  year  in 
Europe  studying  the  then  existing 
schools,  he  got  six  blind  children  to¬ 
gether  in  his  father’s  house.  These 
children  were  bright;  they  soon  be¬ 
came  proficient  in  the  common  school 
studies ;  and,  through  exhibitions  of 
their  accomplishments,  private  funds 
began  to  come  in. 

'  Presently  the  school  was  moved  into 
the  Boston  residence  of  Col.  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perkins  and  again,  after  six 
years,  moved  into  the  new  but  aban¬ 
doned  Mount  Washington  Hotel  in 
South  Boston,  then  an  open  healthful 
suburb.  Col.  Perkins  being  its  first 
large  donor,  the  institution  was  re¬ 
named  for  him. 

Dr.  Howe’s  was  a  great  and  orig¬ 
inal  mind,  which  did  not  copy  what 
others  had  done,  but  opened  a  way  for 
others  to  follow.  Through  exhibiting 
his  pupils  before  state  legislatures  he 
was  instrumental  in  starting  schools 
for  the  blind  in  seventeen  states. 

Outstanding  among  his  many 
achievements  was  the  teaching  of 
Laura  Bridgman.  Until  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  this  shut-in  child,  to  do 
such  a  thing  had  been  thought  an  im¬ 
possibility.  This  triumph  made  him 
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famous  the  world  over  and  blazed  the 
way  for  all  such  teaching. 

His  mind  was  ever  alive  and  alert. 
A  new  day  brought  him  new  light. 
By  1870  he  was  convinced  that  insti¬ 
tution  housing  was  not  ideal,  and  he 
thereupon  secured  state  money  to  build 
four  complete  family  cottages  for  his 
girls.  These  gave  them  the  training  of 
doing  most  of  the  work,  aside  from 
the  cooking,  and  of  free  and  constant 
association  with  cultured  adults.  In 
this  he  showed  himself  far  ahead  of 
his  day,  for  it  is  only  recently  that  in 
all  care  of  dependent  children  this  kind 
of  housing  and  contact  is  recom¬ 
mended.  While  education  pure  and 
simple  had  been  the  Perkins  standard 
from  thfc  beginning,  he  laid  his  special 
stress  on  socialisation,  on  training  the 
pupils  to  be  acceptable,  capable,  inde¬ 
pendent  members  of  society.  All  the 
agencies  working  for  the  atypical  child 
today  stress  this  idea. 

Dr.  Howe  was  Director  for  forty- 
four  years ;  his  annual  reports  are  still 
our  guide  and  inspiration.  Michael 
Anagnos  was  a  scholarly  young  Greek 
editor  who  had  served  him  as  inter¬ 
preter  the  last  time  he  went  to  Greece. 


At  his  request  Dr.  Plowe  brought  him 
to  America,  expecting  that  when  he 
had  learned  English  he  might  become 
a  professor  of  Greek.  Fate  decreed 
otherwise,  however,  for  he  later  be¬ 
came  in  turn,  Dr.  Howe’s  secretary, 
his  assistant,  his  son-in-law,  and  final¬ 
ly,  his  successor.  Having  lived  in  the 
atmosphere  created  by  the  Doctor,  he 
had  become  his  loyal  understudy, 
carrying  out  as  nearly  as  possible  his 
ideas. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment 
as  Director,  Mr.  Anagnos  began  to 
collect  funds  for  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  the  first  endowed  printing-press 
established  in  any  such  school.  This 
experience  showed  him  wherein  one 
of  his  gifts  lay — in  the  ability  to  raise 
money. 

From  the  very  first,  all  documents, 
including  important  correspondence, 
had  been  kept  at  Perkins,  giving  it  the 
only  complete  story  of  certain  phases 
of  the  beginnings  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  America.  Mr.  Anagnos  was 
by  nature  a  student  and  a  collector. 
In  the  early  1880’s  he  began  to  get  to¬ 
gether  all  these  and  much  else  into  a 
blindiana  library;  he  began,  also,  a 
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museum  of  teaching  objects.  He  kept 
up  with  the  times,  too,  introducing 
sloyd,  manual  training  and  corrective 
gymnastics.  His  tender  heart  was 
touched  by  the  application  of  mothers 
for  their  children  too  young  to  come 
to  the  institution  and  one  day  he  is 
said  suddenly  to  have  exclaimed :  “I’ll 
have  a  kindergarten  for  the  little  blind 
children,”  and,  in  time,  he  had  one, 
the  first  in  this  country,  begging 
$1,000,000  for  it,  and  making  it  a 
separate  foundation  under  the  same 
Trustees  as  the  parent  school.  Mrs. 
Anagnos  died,  childless,  in  1886.  After 
her  death  the  kindergarten  became 
Mr.  Anagnos’s  wife  and  child,  the 
thing  nearest  his  heart,  his  very  life. 

A  great  stir  was  created  at  the  Insti¬ 
tution  when,  in  1889,  Miss  Sullivan, 
on  Mr.  Anagnos’s  invitation,  came 
back  to  Perkins  from  which  she  had 
been  graduated  in  1886,  bringing  the 
child,  Helen  Keller,  of  whose  progress 
all  had  heard  such  wonderful  accounts 
(no  whit  exaggerated).  Miss  Sullivan 
had  shown  herself  to  be  a  remarkable 
teacher  and  is  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  Perkins  graduates.  No  royal  per¬ 
sonages  ever  had  a  more  splendid 
reception  than  these  two  had  in 


Boston.  Helen  was  so  brilliant,  even 
at  that  time,  and  withal  so  pretty,  so 
lovable,  so  adorable,  that  the  Institution 
fairly  swelled  with  pride  at  the  many 
receptions  and  teas  given  in  her  honor, 
and  with  the  very  joy  of  having  her 
a  part  of  it. 

In  1898  the  Alumnae  began  home 
industries,  and  a  little  home  teaching; 
but  Mr.  Anagnos  could  never  become 
greatly  interested  in  the  vital  move¬ 
ments  for  the  adults  which  came  into 
being  around  1900.  He  felt  they  might 
divert  interest  and  money  from  his 
kindergarten  and  school,  for  which  his 
eye  was  single. 

In  1906  Mr.  Anagnos  died  in 
Rumania  after  an  operation.  The 
news  was  flashed  to  Boston,  bringing 
universal  sorrow. 

Edward  Ellis  Allen,  the  third  Di¬ 
rector,  was  seventeen  years  Principal 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  In 
1900  he  was  already  so  well  known 
for  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  and  also  of  the  deaf 
and  the  feeble-minded,  that  he  was 
asked  to  prepare  the  monograph  on 
the  Education  of  Defectives  for 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler’s  work  on 
Education  in  the  United  States,  a  part 
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of  the  exhibition  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

He  had  moved  the  old  institution 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  out  into 
beautiful  but  simple  buildings,  shaped 
by  him,  in  the  suburbs  and  was  feeling 
that  he  might  now  take  life  a  little 
more  easily  and  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  blind  child,  for  which 
he  had  been  preparing  summers  under 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  when  the  Perkins 
Trustees  asked  him  to  be  Mr.  Anag- 
nos’s  successor.  The  only  argument 
they  used  which  appealed  to  him  was 
that  he,  being  a  son  of  Massachusetts, 
should  do  for  his  own  state  what  he 
had  done  for  another.  In  1907  he 
assumed  the  Directorship  and,  in  1912, 
Perkins  was  moved  to  Watertown, 
into  a  modern  plant  with  thirty-four 
acres  of  grounds.  On  a  visit  to 
Europe  in  1909,  he  had  found  nothing 
more  suited  to  our  American  ideals 
than  the  family  cottage  plan  of  Dr. 
Howe  and,  consequently,  rebuilt  on 
that  plan. 

On  this  tour  he  saw  in  London  day- 
school  classes  for  myopic  children.  He 
was  three  years  getting  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  class  started  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston.  Perkins  furnished  the 
teacher  and  much  of  the  initial  equip¬ 
ment.  Today  there  are  in  the  whole 
country  403  such  classes.  Mr.  Carris, 
Managing  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  has  recently  called  this  movement 
one  of  the  greatest  potential  helps  that 
we  have  in  the  conservation  of  vision. 

Mr.  Allen  employed  a  psychologist 
for  the  school  soon  after  it  moved  to 
Watertown.  Still  he  had  the  feeling 
that  he  had  really  made  no  original 
contribution  to  Perkins,  but  had 
simply  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 


his  predecessors.  In  1921,  at  his  sug¬ 
gestion  and  that  of  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Hayes,  Dean  Holmes  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education  recog¬ 
nized  the  starting  of  a  class  on  the 
History  of  the  Education  o'f  the  Blind 
as  an  extension  course  in  his  school. 
After  four  years  he  established  it  as 
the  regular  course  Nl,  with  Mr.  Allen 
as  Lecturer.  Through  the  liberality  of 
the  Trustees  of  Perkins,  who  have 
allowed  the  students  to  live  at  the 
Institution,  138  have  taken  the  course 
so  far. 

Mr.  Allen  had  expected  to  make  this 
his  last  and  perhaps  his  best  service 
to  the  cause  so  dear  to  his  heart.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  help  place  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  on  a  professional 
basis,  to  dignify  and  to  elevate  it,  for 
a  recognized  profession  it  will  some 
day  most  surely  be. 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  that,  having  had  but  three 
Directors  for  ninety-nine  years,  the 
last  two  being  disciples  of  the  first,  it 
has  had  one  continuous  policy  and  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  what  Mr.  Allen  has  so 
often  called  it,  “the  lengthened  shadow 
of  its  first  and  great  Director,  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 

the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Philadelphia  supplied  the  stimulus, 
France  and  England  the  models  of 
instruction,  and  Germany  the  first 
Principal  of  The  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

The  successful  establishment  of  the 
“Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum”  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1820,  stimulated  philan¬ 
thropic  citizens,  prominent  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Caspar  Morris  (later 
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a  visiting  physician  of  the  school)  and 
Roberts  V aux,  to  consider,  as  early 
as  1824,  the  provision  of  instruction 
for  the  blind.  Dr.  Morris  says  that 
he  was,  at  that  early  date,  “urged 
strongly”  to  visit  Europe  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  information.  The 
first  enumeration  of  the  blind  in  the 
census  of  1830  led  Mr.  Vaux  to  write 
J.  Francis  Fisher,  who  was  in  Europe 
in  1830,  urging  him  to  visit  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  in  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don  to  find  models  for  initiating  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  in  Philadelphia. 
This  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  first  Board  of  Managers  and  the 
election  of  Julius  R.  Friedlander  as 
Principal,  at  its  first  meeting  on  March 
7,  1833. 

The  actual  founding  of  the  school 
was  due  to  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Fried¬ 
lander,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
1832  and  prepared  to  demonstrate  the 
educational  methods  of  Valentin  Haiiy 
by  teaching  two  children  at  his  own 


expense  and  in  his  own  home.  In  the 
six  years  that  he  devoted  to  the  blind, 
Friedlander  saw  the  building  at  Twen¬ 
tieth  and  Race  Streets  erected;  state 
provision  for  the  education  at  his 
school  of  the  youthful  blind  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland ;  the  enrollment  of  the 
school  increased  to  thirty-three;  and 
the  production  in  Philadelphia  of  the 
first  embossed  book  in  America — the 
Gospel  of  Mark. 

With  remarkable  pre- vision,  the 
founders  clearly  defined  the  purpose 
of  the  Institution.  “It  will  be  ob¬ 
served,”  said  the  Managers  in  an  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Public,  December  22, 
1833,  “that  the  object  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion — the  instruction  of  the  blind — is 
incompatible  with  that  of  an  asylum 
for  the  indigent;  one  institution  selects 
blind  youth  for  education,  the  other 
blind  adults  for  support ,”  and,  on 
January  27,  1834,  the  school  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  “The  Pennsylvania  In- 
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stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind.”  ' 

Coming  from  the  superintendency  of 
the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 
in  1849,  William  Chapin  within  three 
years  promulgated  his  comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  education,  employment, 
and  care  of  the  blind  by  advocating — 

1.  An  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  blind — already  in  opera¬ 
tion  ; 

2.  A  home  for  the  employment  of 
the  industrious  blind ; 

3.  A  retreat  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
blind. 

After  years  of  experimentation  with 
a  “Work  Department”  in  the  school, 
Mr.  Chapin  witnessed  the  realization 
of  a  part  of  his  dream  in  the  opening 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1868,  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women,  and,  in  1874,  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men.  With  the  opening,  in  1910,  of  the 
Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged 
Blind  came  the  full  realization  of  that 
dream. 

While  Mr.  Chapin’s  chief  interest 
during  the  thirty-nine  years  of  his 
principalship  was  unquestionably  the 
employment  of  the  blind  and  their 
care  in  old  age,  he  was  interested 
equally  in  the  development  of  plans 
for  the  production  of  reading  matter 
for  them.  In  not  one  of  his  annual 
reports  did  he  fail  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  these  two  urgent  needs. 

Edward  E.  Allen  came  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  Principal  in  1890  after 
serving  apprenticeships  under  Dr. 
Francis  Campbell  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  in  London  and  Michael 
Anagnos  at  Perkins  Institution.  Reared 
in  a  cultured  home,  educated  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  and  abroad,  possessed 


of  native  teaching  ability,  young  Allen 
entered  upon  his  difficult  task  with 
enthusiasm,  tempered  by  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  education  of  blind  youth. 

His  first  outstanding  achievement 
was  a  careful  grading  of  the  school; 
his  next,  the  production  of  textbooks 
and  other  material  in  American  braille. 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  English 
braille — the  type  he  had  used  in  Lon¬ 
don — and  with  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  American  braille,  Mr.  Allen 
devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  the 
development  of  the  latter  system,  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  be  the  more  scientific,  and 
soon  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
American  braillists. 

The  building  at  Twentieth  and  Race 
Streets,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was 
laid  September  10,  1835,  during  the 
presidency  of  Andrew  Jackson,  had 
been  added  to  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  increased  demands.  Originally 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
it  had  after  nearly  half  a  century  of 
use  become  completely  hemmed  in  by 
the  city’s  growth.  Besides,  inadequate 
recreational  space,  ageing  buildings, 
poorly  lighted  and  poorly  adapted  to 
modern  educational  needs,  and  increas¬ 
ing  fire  hazard,  necessitated  removal  to 
a  new  site  as  soon  as  funds  could  be 
made  available. 

To  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  Mr.  Allen 
attributes  his  appreciation  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  adequate  provision  for  the 
physical  betterment  of  his  pupils.  This 
principle  was  never  lost  sight  of.  The 
new  site  at  Sixty-fourth  Street  and 
Malvern  Avenue,  Overbrook,  provides 
adequate  space  for  playgrounds  and 
athletic  activities.  A  well-equipped 
gymnasium  is  a  central  feature  of  the 
plant,  and  here  has  been  provided  the 
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first  swimming  pool  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

The  field  and  placement  work,  be¬ 
gun  in  1903  by  Liborio  Delfino,  under 
Mr.  Allen’s  leadership,  is  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 
Within  a  little  more  than  six  years 
after  he  began  it,  Mr.  Delfino  had 
traveled  through  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware  and  interviewed 
hundreds  of  blind  people.  The  infor¬ 
mation  secured  has  been  invaluable  in 
counseling  blind  people  in  the  choice 
of  vocations. 

When  in  1907,  Mr.  Allen  became 
Director  of  Perkins  Institution,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Olin  H.  Burritt,  who,  for 
nearly  six  years,  had  been  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  of  his 
administration  Mr.  Burritt  has  con¬ 
tinued  the  field  and  placement  work, 
and  its  importance  has  been  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  opening  of  a  salesroom 
and  exchange  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
This  has  become  a  social  service  center 
to  which  the  blind  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  welfare  constantly  turn 
for  guidance.  Through  Mr.  Delfino’s 
efforts  here  scores  of  blind  people 
have  been  helped  to  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  and  self-support. 

In  1846,  two  pupils  from  the  school 
entered  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  having  been  granted  free  tui¬ 
tion  ;  both  did  creditable  work,  one 
standing  second  in  his  class.  Their  as¬ 
signments  were  read  to  them  daily  by 
the  Principal’s  wife,  Mrs.  Fry.  Since 
that  time  pupils  of  outstanding  ability 
have  occasionally  been  accorded  simi¬ 
lar  advantages  in  many  colleges,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  professional  schools.  The 
number  has  increased  since  the  enact¬ 


ment  of  a  law  in  1921  making  avail¬ 
able  for  higher  education  a  limited 
amount  of  state  funds.  Within  recent 
years  pupils  who  have  graduated  have 
been  encouraged  to  attend  their  local 
high  schools  for  at  least  one  year  for 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  continuing 
their  education  and  learning  to  live 
among  seeing  people.  The  most  recent 
application  of  this  principle  is  a  plan 
providing  for  two  years’  attendance 
at  the  local  high  school,  with  credit 
towards  graduation  from  Overbrook. 

Such  extension  education  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  program  of  reading  by 
volunteers.  A  recent  count  indicates 
150  individuals  who  have  supplied 
some  portion  of  a  service  which  in  a 
single  year  has  exceeded  4,000  hours. 
Correct  information  about  trained 
blind  people  is  thus  being  disseminated 
in  a  most  effective  manner  among 

those  who  see,  and  these  blind  students 

• 

are  the  beneficiaries  of  normalizing 
influences  that  make  an  incalculable 
contribution  towards  successful  living. 
Little  did  Mrs.  Fry  think,  when  in 
1846  she  began  her  service  of  volun¬ 
teer  reading,  that  the  seed  she  was 
sowing  would  bear  so  rich  a  harvest! 

Though  incorporated  as  an  “Insti¬ 
tution  for  Instruction”  the  school  was 
for  many  years  considered  a  charity. 
With  other  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  it  was  placed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
where  it  remained  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  until  June  1,  1923,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  and  its 
educational  status  was  thus  officially 
recognized. 

Home  teachers  of  the  blind  have 
usually  been  procured  from  schools 
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for  the  blind,  and  in  1920  an  experi¬ 
mental  course  of  training  was  initiated 
so  that  girl  graduates  might  be  better 
prepared  for  this  service.  Those  who 
took  the  course  secured  positions 
promptly  upon  completing  it  and  re¬ 
quests  began  to  come  from  organiza¬ 
tions  in  other  states  that  candidates 
selected  by  them  be  accepted  for  the 
two-year  training  course.  By  June  of 
this  year  thirteen  girls  from  six  states 
will  have  completed  the  course,  with 
three  other  states  represented  in  the 
class  of  1933. 

An  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  school  is  the  length  of  service 
of  its  executive  officers.  Four  prin¬ 
cipals  have  served  a  total  of  87  years. 
These  men  were  experienced  in  edu¬ 
cational  work  for  the  blind,  they  have 
been  accorded  wholehearted  support 
by  the  managers,  and  they  have  been 
entirely  free  from  political  interfer¬ 
ence. 

Through  its  graduates  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  has  exerted  a  positive 
influence  upon  the  education  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind  in  the  United 


States.  William  H.  Churchman  was 
successively  head  of  the  institutions 
at  Nashville,  Indianapolis,  and  Janes¬ 
ville,  and  Superintendent-elect  of  the 
New  York  State  School  before  its 
location  had  been  determined.  Three 
others  became  principals  of  schools 
for  the  blind:  Jacob  Berry,  in  Tennes¬ 
see;  Walter  S.  Fortescue,  in  Georgia; 
and  Eli  Whelan,  in  Missouri.  Hinman 
S.  Hall  was  the  founder  and  the  first 
Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  A 
teacher  in  the  school  for  almost  half 
a  century,  a  leading  organist  of  the 
city  for  forty-six  years,  David  Duffle 
Wood  profoundly  impressed  his  musi¬ 
cal  ability  and  character  upon  his 
pupils,  some  of  whom  became  organ¬ 
ists,  others  teachers  of  music  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  still  others  success¬ 
ful  teachers  in  their  communities. 
Throughout  the  school’s  history,  its 
graduates  have  filled  important  posi¬ 
tions  as  teachers  of  music,  manual 
arts,  and  literary  subjects  in  schools 
for  the  blind  and  a  few  have  taught 
in  schools  for  the  seeing. 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook 


American  Association  of  Instructors 

of  the  Blind 

Thirty-first  Biennial  Convention 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  BLIND,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

June  21  to  July  1,  1932 

i 

PROGRAM 

Monday,  June  27,  8:30  P.M. 

School  Assembly  Room 
President  B.  P.  Chappie,  Presiding 


Grand  March  from  “Aida” . Verdi 

*Theodore  A.  Taferner,  F.A.G.O. 

The  Heavens  Are  Declaring . Beethoven 

Who  Is  Sylvia? . Schubert 

The  Institute  Chorus 

Addresses  of  Welcome — 


On  Behalf  of  the  Institute:  Mr.  Howland  S.  Davis,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Managers 

On  Behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Former  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  New  York;  President  of  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind 

Response:  Superintendent  Francis  Eber  Palmer,  Vinton,  Iowa 
President’s  Address:  Superintendent  B.  P.  Chappie,  Bathgate,  North  Dakota 

Pilgrims’  Chorus  from  “Tannhauser” . Wagner 

Informal  Reception 
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Tuesday,  June  28 
School  Assembly  Room 

Theme:  Our  Hundred  Years  of  Progress  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
Morning  Session,  8:30-12:00 

The  Three  Pioneer  Schools  of  the  United  States.  Brief  Resume  of 
Their  History: 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind — Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve,  Principal 

Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind — Dr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind — Dr.  Olin  H. 
Burritt,  Principal 

Men  and  Women  of  Light  and  Leading  in  Each  of  the  Pioneer 
Schools 

New  York  Institute 

*  Frances  jane  crosby,  Teacher,  Poet,  Hymnist 

Presented  by . Mr.  Russell  Pope,  Teacher 

*stephen  babcocic,  Principal  Teacher 

Presented  by . Miss  Mary  B.  Schoonmaker,  Teacher 

hannah  babcock,  Director  of  Music 

Presented  by . *Mr.  William  G.  Gorse,  Graduate 

f.  Augustus  schermerhorn,  Manager  and  Supporter 

Presented  by . Mr.  Edward  J.  Haney,  Member  of  Board  of  Managers 

Perkins  Institution 

;!'charles  w.  lindsay,  Business  Man,  Generous  Donor  to  Good  Causes 
Presented  by . *Mr.  C.  W.  Holmes,  Head  of  Private  School  of  Music 

*joel  w.  smith,  Teacher,  Editor 

Presented  by.  .  .*Mr.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  Instructor  and  Departmental  Manager 

*jennie  m.  colby,  Physiotherapeutist  (including  Educational  and 
Medical  Gymnastics) 

Presented  by . *Miss  Lenna  D.  Swinerton,  Teacher 

*a.  emilie  poulsson,  Kindergartner,  Author,  Translator 

Presented  by . *Miss  Julia  E.  Burnham,  Teacher 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution 

*david  duffle  wood,  Director  of  Music 

Presented  by . Dr.  George  Leroy  Lindsay,  Director  of  Music, 

Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia 

:*:hinman  l.  hall,  Founder  and  First  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 

Presented  by . Mr.  John  H.  Meader,  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania 

Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 
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*myrta  e.  furman,  Teacher  of  Elocution  at  Swarthmore  College  and 
Neff  College  of  Oratory 

Presented  by . *Miss  Marian  Kohn,  Executive  Director, 

Orphans’  Guardians,  Philadelphia 

*dr.  Robert  h.  babcock,  Physician 

Presented  by . *Mr.  Liborio  Delfino,  Field  Officer, 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

The  Contributions  of  Each  of  the  Pioneer  Schools  to  the  Cause 
of  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  ^Superintendent  Gordon  Hicks,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut 

Afternoon  Session,  2:00-4:30 

Notable  Leaders  of  the  First  Century  of  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States 

Speaker 

*H.  h.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia . R.  M.  Golladay,  West  Virginia 

*patrick  lane  of  Louisiana . *Dietrich  Ramke,  Louisiana 

* samuel  bacon  of  Illinois . N.  C.  Abbott,  Nebraska 

^william  h.  churchman  of  Indiana  and  Wisconsin 

George  S.  Wilson,  Indiana 

*j.  v.  Armstrong  of  Tennessee . Mrs.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  Tennessee 

frank  h.  hall  of  Illinois  . *john  B.  Curtis,  Illinois 

b.  b.  huntoon  of  Kentucky.  .  .  .Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr.,  Massachusetts 

t.  f.  mccune  of  Iowa . Francis  Eber  Palmer,  Iowa 

j.  j.  dow  of  Minnesota . ^Charles  H.  Huhtala,  Minnesota 

*ambrose  m.  shotwell  of  Michigan . Dr.  L.  A.  Chase,  Michigan 

dr.  and  mrs.  asa  d.  lord  of  Ohio  and  New  York 

C.  A.  Hamilton,  New  York 

*sir  Frederick  fraser  of  Nova  Scotia.  .  . *Dr.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  Halifax 
the  brothers  Wilkinson  of  California. .  .Dr.  R.  S.  French,  California 
w.  d.  williams  of  Georgia . Dudley  Williams,  Georgia 

The  Contribution  of  Publications.  Magazines  in  Ink-print  and  Em¬ 
bossed  Form.  *S.  C.  Swift,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Evening  Session,  8:30-10:30 

Theme:  Our  Hundred  Years  of  Progress  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

Organ — March  from  “Tannhauser” . Wagner 

*Edwin  Grasse 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Active  Educationist.  Dr.  R.  S.  French, 
Berkeley,  California 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Student  and  Historian.  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
New  York 

Violin — Souvenir  de  Moskow . Wieniawski 

*Fdwin  Grasse 

From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Educationist  in  the  General  Field. 
Dr.  William  O.  Thompson,  President  Emeritus,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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Wednesday,  June  29 

School  Assembly  Room 

Theme:  Making  the  Work  of  Our  Schools  Practical 

Morning  Session,  8:45-12:00 — Superintendent  S.  M.  Green,  Presiding 

Paper:  Practical  Devices  for  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  Grades. 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Oliphant 
Discussion  led  by  the  Presiding  Officer 

Paper:  Making  the  Course  in  Home  Economics  Practical.  Miss 
Nannie  E.  Poston 
Discussion  led  by  Mrs.  Clara  Hamblin 

Paper:  The  Use  and  Possibilities  of  the  Radio  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind.  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts 
Discussion 

Paper:  The  Findings  of  the  White  House  Conference  as  They  Re¬ 
late  to  the  Education  of  Blind  Children.  Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 

Afternoon  Session,  2:00-4:30 — Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart,  Presiding 

Paper:  Educating  for  Life.  Superintendent  J.  T.  Hooper 
Discussion  led  by  A.  G.  Cowgill 

Paper:  The  Time  Element  in  Curricula  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
*Superintendent  W.  E.  Allen 

Paper-:  Enriching  the  Curricula  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Super¬ 
intendent  W.  B.  Race 

The  Visagraph — Discussion  and  Demonstration.  Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry 
and  *Miss  Mary  Bierman 

Evening  Session,  8:30-10:30 — Superintendent  J.  S.  Ganey,  Presiding 

Paper :  Student  Activities  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wright 

Paper:  How  May  Our  Schools  Assist  in  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness?  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris 

Paper :  A  More  Highly  Contracted  Braille  for  Adult  Blind  Readers. 
*Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin 

Paper:  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Superintendent 
A.  C.  Ellis 


Thursday,  June  30 
Morning  Session,  8:00-12:00 

School  Assembly  Rooiii^-Report  of  Committee  on  Central  Statistics — - 
8:00-9:00.  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay 

School  Assembly  Room — Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind — 9:00-10:00 
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Section  Meetings — 10:00-12:00: 

Superintendents  and  Principals.  Superintendent  G.  E.  Lineberry,  In 
Charge 

Elementary  Department  Teachers.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Woolston,  In  Charge 

High  School  Department  Teachers  and  Others  Interested  in  the  Teaching 
of  Science.  Mr.  Chester  A.  Gibson,  In  Charge 

Matrons,  Supervisors  and  Superintendents’  Wives.  Mrs.  B.  S.  Joice,  In 
Charge 

Music  Teachers.  Mr.  W.  C.  Hurt  and  Miss  Elinor  Schmid,  In  Charge 

Athletics  and  Physical  Education.  Mr.  Michael  Goldberg,  In  Charge 

Seeing  New  York,  Visiting  Workshops  and  Other  Organizations  for 
the  Blind,  etc.— 1 :00  P.M.-12:00 

Friday,  July  1 
School  Assembly  Room 

Final  Session,  9:00  A.M.-12:00 — President  B.  P.  Chappie,  Presiding 

Business  Session  :  Reports  of  Committees,  Election  of  Officers,  Installation 
of  Officers 

Final  Remarks 
Adjournment 


Music  for  all  sessions  will  be  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Richmond,  Teacher  of  Voice  of  the  New  York  Institute 


Centenary  Celebration  of  the 
New  York  Institute 


NO  MAN  ever  celebrates  con¬ 
sciously  his  own  centennial 
birthday  oftener  than  once. 
And  when  an  institution  has  its  first 
one  hundredth  birthday  it  behooves 
the  living  elements  in  its  make-up  to 
rejoice  and  plume  themselves.  So  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  gave  up  the  week  of  its 
birthday  to  commemoration  of  its  one 
hundred  years  of  actual  service  to  the 
blind.  Appropriately,  March  15,  1932, 
was  chosen  for  a  public  demonstration 
and  this  took  place  at  the  Engineering 
Auditorium  on  39th  Street  in  New 
York  City.  (It  was  on  March  15, 
1832,  that  Dr.  John  D.  Russ  began 
teaching  a  small  group  of  blind  boys 
in  rented  quarters  on  Canal  Street.) 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers,  Mr.  Howland  S.  Davis,  presided 
and  introduced  the  speakers.  A  chorus 
from  the  school  sang  and  Hon.  George 
W.  Wickersham,  one-time  member  of 
the  Board,  spoke  of  the  progress  in 
ideals  and  in  achievements  that  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  manifested.  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  of  the  New  York  Times,  for¬ 
mer  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
New  York  State  and  President  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
represented  the  city  in  expressing 
felicitations  upon  the  great  work  the 
Institute  has  done.  Guests  of  honor 
on  this  occasion  were  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  Director  Emeritus,  representing 
Perkins  Institution,  and  Dr.  Olin  H. 


Burritt,  Principal,  representing  the 
Overbrook  school,  the  two  sister  pio¬ 
neer  institutions. 

Following  Dr.  Finley's  came  a  brief 
address  by  the  Principal,  who  with 
lantern  slides  enlivened  a  sketch  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  school,  showing  por¬ 
traits  of  the  men  who  had  notable 
share  in  its  work;  pictures  of  the  old 
and  new  buildings  and  some  interiors 
for  illustrating  school  work  also  were 
shown.  Then  came  exercises  by  the 
pupils,  music  and  folk  dancing  and  a 
display  of  geographical  skill,  closing 
with  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  from 
Handel’s  Messiah. 

Wednesday  evening,  March  16,  at 
the  Institute  there  were  presented 
“Some  Scenes  in  Our  First  Century.” 
These  dramatic  snapshots  recalled 
events  and  persons  of  the  past  and 
showed  a  characteristic  scene  in  the 
present  life  of  pupils.  Members  of 
the  teaching  staff  and  other  adults  at 
the  Institute,  with  many  pupils,  formed 
the  acting  company  and  three  former 
students,  Miss  Helena  Klein,  Mr. 
Edward  Campbell  and  Mr.  Carl  Rice, 
took  prominent  parts. 

The  first  scene  represented  the  first 
public  exhibition  of  the  pupils  at  City 
Hotel,  December  13,  1832.  A  diligent 
search  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
filed  in  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
made  possible  the  discovery  of  a  rather 
full  account  of  this  exhibition  in  the 
Evening  Post’s  issue  of  December  15, 
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1832.  On  the  authority  of  this  report 
and  with  some  other  information 
gleaned  from  a  study  of  the  records, 
a  dramatization  of  that  notable  event 
was  prepared  and  acted  on  a  stage  set 
to  simulate  a  hotel  assembly  room,  the 
actors  in  costumes  of  the  day,  the 
leading  spirits  in  those  early  days,  Dr. 
Samuel  Akerly,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  Samuel  Wood,  co¬ 
founder,  and  Dr.  Russ  making  ad¬ 
dresses  and  the  pupils  performing 
school  work  to  the  evident  wonder  of 
the  assembled  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

To  provide  a  thread  of  historical 
connection  a  character  in  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  style  recited  as  “Chorus”  be¬ 
fore  each  scene  and  thus  brought  about 
continuity  in  the  complete  sketch. 
“Time”  set  the  hands  of  a  huge  clock 
on  one  side  of  the  stage,  first  at  1832, 
then  at  1912  and  later  at  important 
dates  as  indicated.  For  the  second 
scene  Fanny  Crosby  appeared  as  an 
old  lady  in  her  home  and,  inspired  by 
her  biographer,  she  related  some  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  her  days  in  the  Institute 
as  pupil  and  teacher,  the  scene  chang¬ 
ing  to  show  in  dramatic  form  the 
recollection  of  her  recitation  of  one  of 
her  poems  to  young  Grover  Cleveland 
as  amanuensis  and  the  appearance  of 
Stephen  Babcock,  teacher  and  mentor. 
Then  the  scene  was  shifted  back  to 
the  room  of  the  noted  hymnist  sitting 
peacefully  awaiting  her  final  call,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  stanza  of  one  of  her 
best  known  hymns,  “Some  day  the  sil¬ 
ver  cord  will  break,”  softly  sung  off¬ 
stage. 

For  the  third  scene,  in  two  parts, 
the  career  of  William  Bell  Wait,  Edu¬ 
cator,  was  suggested.  The  curtain 
drawn  disclosed  him  in  conference 
with  his  department  leaders,  Stephen 


Babcock,  principal  teacher,  Theodore 
Thomas,  music  master,  and  Hannah 
Babcock  as  a  young  teacher  of  music, 
and  Frederick  Fielding,  tuning  teacher. 
The  promotion  of  the  then  new  system 
of  punctographic  expression,  New 
York  Point,  was  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion  with  a  pupil  to  demonstrate  it. 
Then  for  the  second  part  there  was  a 
representation  of  Mr.  Wait  as  Prin¬ 
cipal  Emeritus,  recalling  some  great 
events  in  his  service  to  the  blind,  his 
insistence  on  intellectual  development, 
his  provision  for  the  use  of  the  type¬ 
writer  by  the  blind,  in  which  he  was 
first,  and  his  invention  of  machines  to 
produce  New  York  Point. 

“The  Present”  was.  admirably  de¬ 
picted  in  a  living-room  scene  in  Akerly 
House,  where  the  oldest  of  the  boys 
of  today  have  their  school  home,  the 
conversation  and  the  acting  bearing 
every  mark  of  verisimilitude  and 
affording  an  opportunity  to  draw 
strongly  the  comparison  of  the  school’s 
opportunities  today  with  what  they 
had  been  in  the  past. 

A  concluding  scene  was  a  choral 
representation  of  aspiration,  using  the 
national  hymn,  “God  of  our  fathers,” 
and  a  forward-looking  tableau  of  a 
teacher  leading  and  pointing  upward 
and  onward  the  child  whose  hand  she 
held  in  hers. 

The  conception  and  working  out  of 
this  program  was  the  accomplishment 
of  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  The 
cordial  reception  and  the  warm  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  several  audiences  amply 
repaid  the  committee  for  their  devoted 
and  painstaking  efforts  adequately  to 
represent  suggestively  a  hundred  years 
in  the  school’s  career.  Director  of 
Music  Bassett  W.  Hough  had  written 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


Coal -Bag  Making 

By  S.  W.  Starling 

Superintendent,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  England 


Note— The  coal  bags  described  in 
this  article  are  used  by  coal  merchants 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  coal  to 
customers,  particularly  in  urban  areas 
where  tipping  a  load  of  coal  in  the 
street  outside  a  customer’s  house  is 
undesirable  or  where  such  a  practice 
is  prohibited.  The  bags  are  made  in 
two  sizes — to  carry  a  hundredweight, 
or  half  a  hundredweight,  of  coal.  The 
coal  heaver  finds  them  convenient  to 
handle  as  a  full  bag  can  be  carried 
with  ease  on  the  shoulder.  These  bags 
are  woven  in  one  complete  piece  with¬ 
out  any  raw  edge,  and  the  coir  yarn 
material  of  which  they  are  made  is 
so  tough  that  sharp  lumps  of  coal  will 
not  cut  them. 


THE  manufacture  of  coal  bags  is 
an  industry  which  depends  on 
local  demand.  The  bags  are  made 
from  plain  woven  sheets  of  Beypore 
coir  yarn,  54r/  x  27"  in  dimension. 
They  are  sufficiently  large  to  carry  one 
hundredweight  of  coal.  A  length  of 
coir  rope  is  stitched  along  the  length 
of  one  side  of  each  sheet  in  two  rows 
about  six  inches  apart  and  looped  at 
each  end,  so  that  when  the  sheet  is 
folded  to  form  a  square  the  loops  form 
the  handle.  The  two  sides  are  stitched 
together,  leaving  the  end  with  the  loops 
open. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  proc¬ 
esses  —  weaving  and  stitching.  The 
former,  which  is  a  very  simple  process, 
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Diagram  Showing  How  Loom  Is  Threaded  With  Coir  Yarn  for  Coal-Bag  Making 
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is  done  on  a  double  treadle  hand-loom 
and  can  be  learned  by  a  totally  blind 
man  in  about  six  months.  Stitching 
needs  more  skill  and  the  worker  re¬ 
quires  a  little  sight  in  order  to  be  a 
success.  The  average  weekly  wages 
earned  at  piece  rates  are  about  3Cb\ 
for  weaving  fifty  sheets  and  35s.  6d. 
for  stitchers  who  complete  an  average 
of  about  seventy-eight  bags  per  week. 
Smaller  bags  are  made  to  carry  half 
a  hundredweight. 

Coal-bag  making  consists  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  operations: 

1.  Thread  the  Beypore  coir  yarn 
from  metal  rod  marked  M  on 
roller  B  (see  diagram)  through 
reed  R,  pass  through  eye  in  har¬ 
ness  H.l,  loop  through  sizal  cord 
X ,  and  thread  back  through  the 
same  eye  in  harness,  and  through 
the  reed  to  metal  rod.  This  process 
is  repeated  but  the  yarn  for  the 
second  and  alternate  threadings 
should  pass  through  eye  in  har¬ 
ness  H.2  until  a  sufficiently  wide 
warp  is  prepared. 

2.  The  next  process  is  that  of 
weaving  the  weft  by  hand,  first 
one  way  and  then  the  other,  de¬ 
pressing  the  treadles  alternately 
before  passing  the  weft  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  The  batten 
should  be  swung  against  the 
woven  fabric  each  time  the  weft 
has  passed  through  the  “shed” 
to  make  the  weaving  solid. 

3.  This  operation  continues  until  the 
point  X  is  reached.  As  the  shuttle 
carrying  the  weft  cannot  be 


passed  through  the  “shed”  for 
the  last  row,  this  should  be 
threaded  by  means  of  a  large 
needle,  when  the  weft  is  made 
fast. 

4.  As  the  weaving  progresses,  the 
woven  material  is  wound  round 
roller  B  by  depressing  the  lever 
L,  made  possible  by  releasing  at 
the  same  time  the  spiked  wheel 
W  by  pulling  the  cord  C. 

5.  The  weaving  completed,  the 
spiked  wheel  is  freed  and  the 
sizal  cords  unhooked  from  the 
hooks  H.  The  metal  rod  M  is 
then  withdrawn,  releasing  the 
woven  sheet  from  the  loom. 

6.  Cable  cord  to  form  the  handles 
is  then  sewn  on  to  the  sheet  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.  To  facili¬ 
tate  the  sewing  of  the  cable  by 
a  partially  blind  man,  a  template, 
as  shown  on  sketch  T,  is  used, 
together  with  brush  and  ink.  The 
sheet  is  thus  marked  by  means 
of  the  template  to  denote  where 
the  cable  should  be  stitched.  For 
a  totally  blind  man,  a  thin  spring 
stretched  along  the  sheet  and  held 
in  position  is  a  useful  aid. 

7.  The  sheet  is  then  folded  with  the 
cable  on  the  outside,  and  the 
sides  are  stitched  to  complete  the 
bag.  To  hold  the  folded  sheet 
in  position  for  stitching,  a  clamp, 
fixed  to  the  side  of  the  table  is 
used  as  shown  on  sketch  Y. 

8.  Metal  discs  are  riveted  to  the 
bag  to  denote  the  weight  of  coal 
it  will  accommodate. 


Overbrook’s  Volunteer  Reading 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc. 

Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


VOLUNTEER  reading  for  blind 
people  is  nothing  new.  A  gen¬ 
eration  ago  I  observed  it  going 
on  in  a  desultory  fashion  to  groups 
of  women,  knitting  in  a  home,  who 
looked  so  bored  that  it  was  evident 
the  chief  satisfaction  remained  with 
the  reader.  I  know  of  a  school  where 
visitors  who  came  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  stories  aloud  have  been  dis¬ 
couraged  as  tending  to  displace  finger 
reading.  Contrariwise,  I  could  tell 
of  group  and  individual  readings  that 
have  continued  on  stated  evenings  for 
years  together,  readings  that  were 
highly  satisfactory  to  both  sides;  also 
of  individual  reading  in  the  evenings 
to  high  school,  college,  and  profession¬ 
al  students  whose  textbooks  were  not 
in  braille.  But  when,  the  other  day, 
I  read,  in  Overbrook’s  annual  report 
for  1930,  the  account  of  the  unprece¬ 
dented  volunteer  reading  going  on 
there,  not  merely  for  the  entertainment 
and  general  information,  but  mainly 
for  the  advancement  of  the  extra¬ 
mural  education  for  which  Overbrook 
has  become  famous,  I  could  hardly 
believe  it  and  so  went  to  see  for  my¬ 
self.  This  brief  sketch  only  hints  at 
the  full  significance  of  it  all.  I  would 
have  my  readers  learn  more  about  it 
from  the  report  above  mentioned  and 
then  go  to  see  the  thing  in  operation. 

It  is  all  true.  At  eight  o’clock,  five 
evenings  a  week,  several  of  the  older 
boys  go  to  the  front  entrance  to  await 


the  arrival  by  regular  bus  of  an  equal 
number  of  Bryn  Mawr  students,  usu¬ 
ally  different  girls  each  time.  When 
these  have  come,  they  go  in  pairs 
to  the  different  reading  places  as¬ 
signed.  Sometimes  they  are  sent  to 
schoolrooms,  but  oftenest  to  parlors 
and  vacant  offices.  At  nine-thirty  the 
reading  stops  and  the  couples  leave 
by  the  front  door  together,  the  boys 
accompanying  the  girls  to  their  bus.  I 
have  watched  this  whole  proceeding, 
evening  after  evening,  and  must  give 
it  my  hearty  and  full  commendation. 
The  pupils  want  the  reading,  have  to 
have  it,  in  fact,  or  forego  most  of  their 
outside  extension  studies.  The  Bryn 
Mawr  girls  seek  the  service  as  appeal¬ 
ing  to  their  altruistic  natures,  and  per¬ 
ceiving,  as  they  soon  do,  that  it  is 
alike  appreciated  and  highly  useful, 
continue  to  give  it  with  increasing  in¬ 
terest  and  fervor.  If  they  receive  credit 
for  it,  it  is  that  which  the  angel  ac¬ 
corded  to  Abou  Ben  Adhem. 

Other  volunteer  groups  render  simi¬ 
lar  service  in  the  daytime  and  this 
is  where  the  girl  pupils  mostly  benefit. 
Some  read  at  Overbrook,  but  most  of 
it  is  done  between  lectures  at  the  high 
schools  and  universities  which  the 
blind  young  people  attend.  These 
places  are  often  more  convenient  to 
the  readers ;  besides,  the  readings  may 
then  fill  in  the  hearers’  time  between 
lectures.  The  chief  groups  doing  this 
regularly  are  from  the  Philadelphia 
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section  of  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  and  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Blind  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Philadelphia.  Such  service 
forms  a  part  of  the  obligations  they, 
as  members,  have  assumed.  Haverford 
and  Villa  Nova  Colleges  also  supply 
volunteer  readers,  these  being  young 
men.  Even  the  Overbrook  churches 
have  assisted.  Indeed,  the  desire  to 
help  in  this  way  has  become  locally 
epidemic.  At  Overbrook  this  year 
(1931-32)  forty-eight  individuals  are 
receiving  volunteer  reading  each  week. 

Dr.  Burritt  assures  me  that  this  kind 
of  reading  aloud  is  done  in  the  same 
spirit  for  a  few  of  his  former  pupils 
who,  to  shorten  their  years  away  from 
their  families,  are  now  living  at  home 
and  attending  their  local  high  schools. 
Naturally,  Overbrook  has  fostered 
such  extension  of  the  reading  service, 
sometimes  by  letter  and  sometimes 
even  by  sending  a  staff  member  to 
bring  it  about.  The  college  student, 
wherever  he  is,  requires  about  three 
and  a  half  hours  a  day  for  five  days 
a  week,  or  approximately  twenty  hours 
of  reading  altogether.  For  others, 
teachers  as  well  as  pupils,  the  reading 
varies  from  two  to  twelve  hours  week¬ 
ly.  At  present  this  means  collectively 
about  twenty-three  hours  daily.  For 
the  entire  school  year  1929-30  it  meant 
nearly  4000  hours,  and  this  has  been 
going  on  increasingly,  a  godsend  of 
immeasurable  good  which  grew  out  of 
the  war. 

Now,  as  I  analyze  this  service,  the 
remarkable  success  it  has  attained  is 
due  to  the  following  factors:  (1)  the 
blind  people  concerned  are  earnest  and 
eager  for  it;  (2)  in  any  college  or 
guild  of  young  women — and  often  of 
young  men,  too — there  are  always 


some  who  are  ready  to  give  personal 
service  where  needed  and  evidently 
wanted,  provided  this  is  not  too  fre¬ 
quent;  (3)  these  Philadelphia  read¬ 
ing  groups  are  well-organized  and  are 
more  than  large  enough  collectively  to 
supply  the  demand,  so  that  the  same 
reader  need  not  read  oftener  than  is 
convenient,  say  once  a  week  or  once 
a  fortnight;  (4)  the  Overbrook  end 
is  likewise  organized — that  is,  it  is  in 
charge  of  an  interested  and  responsible 
staff  member  whose  business  it  is  to 
prevent  any  hitches  or  disappoint¬ 
ments.  Dr.  Burritt  gives  to  her  the  chief 
credit  for  its  continued  success,  where¬ 
as  she  attributes  it  mainly  to  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  eagerness  of  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves. 

Now  while  most  people  will  see  in 
this  service  merely  a  means  to  the 
particular  higher  education  desired 
(together  with  a  development  of  con¬ 
centration  and  memory  on  which  these 
students  will  depend  for  intellectual 
progress  in  after  life),  there  are  other 
observers  who  perceive  in  it  a  far 
wider  good  to  them,  indirectly,  as 
members  of  the  whole  body  of  our 
blind  citizens  whose  standing  in  society 
is  lower  than  need  be,  because  the 
blind  in  general  are  still  misunderstood, 
pitied,  and  treated  as  beings  apart.  The 
more  there  can  be  of  such  service- 
minded  volunteer  readers  as  these 
Philadelphians  are  who,  by  coming 
into  frequent  contact  with  selected 
blind  youth,  must  needs  change  their 
pity  to  respect,  the  better  the  leavening 
understanding  between  the  blind  and 
the  seeing  will  become  and  the  easier 
and  more  complete  will  be  the  careers, 
not  of  these  students  alone  but  also 
of  all  who  similarly  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden  with  blindness. 
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Circulation,  Books  in  Stock,  as 
for  the  Blind,  1931,  as  Repor 


- , 

CIRCULATION 

NAME  OF 

TERRITORY 

CALENDAR  YEA 

LIBRARY 

SERVED 

Total 
No.  OF 
Volumes 

Total 

No.  of 
Readers  ft 

California  State  Library,  Sacramento, 

Calif.,  Nev.,  Ariz.,  Utah,  Idaho, 

Mont., 

Calif. 

Wyo,  Colo.,  N.  M. 

35,578 

1,161 

Chicago  Public  Library,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ill.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Minn.,  N.  D., 

S.  D., 

Wis.,  (Middle  and  Southern 

States 

— Moon  Type) 

31,794 

1,416 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland  Public  Library,  Cleveland, 

Unlimited 

33,628 

o 

o 

LO 

t-H 

Ohio 

Ohio4 

15,718 

5892 

Detroit  Public  Library,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Georgia  Library  Commission,  Atlanta, 

Michigan4 

11,335 

303  j 

Ga. 

Georgia  and  adjacent  states 

541 

3793 

Indiana  State  Library,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

Indiana 

1,628 

157 

Service  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con- 

gress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nation-wide 

52,000  • 

3,300 

Michigan  State  Library  for  the  Blind, 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Michigan 

11,381 

o 

CM 

National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Wash- 

United  States,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  and 

ington,  D.  C. 

Canada 

11,929 

1,918  ! 

New  York  Public  Library,  New  York 

City 

New  York  state,  N.  J.,  Conn.4 

44,445 

1,607  1 

New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  York  state  and  a  few 

other 

states 

34,386 

885 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School 

Eastern  Pa.  and  a  few  other 

states 

31,968 

723  j 

for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

New  England 

20,4745 

9005 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Western  Pa.,  West  Va. 

20,161 

313  | 

St.  Louis  Public  Library,  St.  Louis, 

Minn.,  Iowa,  Mo.,  Ark.,  La., 

Tex., 

Mo. 

Okla.,  Nebr.,  Kan.,  N.  D.,  S. 

D. 

38,263 

840 

Seattle  Public  Library,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Washington  state 

6,859 

200 

Blind,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 

25,713 

923 

NR  indicates  that  information  was  not  reported. 

1  Supplementary  collections  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

2Re-registration  period  every  3  years. 

8Requests  received. 

4Music  and  handcopied  books  free  to  all  parts  of  country. 

5September,  1930 — September, 
6Total  of  650  volumes  include 
braille. 

7April  1,  1932. 
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BOOKS  IN  STOCK 


AL 

YPE® 

NUMBER  OF 
Braille 

Grade  1^4  Grade  2 

TITLES 

Moon 

Type 

Foreign 

Braille 

Music 

Total 
All  Types 

NUMBER  OF 
Braille 

Grade  1J4  Grade  2 

VOLUMES 

Moon  Foreign 
Type  Braille 

Music 

74 

2,244 

826 

804 

NR 

NR 

18,917 

7,930 

4,170 

6,817 

NR 

NR 

86 

1,827 

326 

681 

108 

744 

11,203 

6,098 

1,181 

2,369 

383 

1,172 

.67 

2,270 

947 

650 

NR 

NR 

9,688 

5,577 

2,819 

1,292 

NR 

NR 

43 

1,442 

NR6 

451 

NR8 

NR 

8,530 

5,229 

1,635s 

1,666 

NR8 

NR 

09 

1,118 

65 

26 

NR 

NR 

3,752 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

23 

118 

5 

0 

NR 

NR 

337 

321 

16 

0 

NR 

NR 

45 

375 

50 

10 

10 

NR 

1,366 

NR10 

NR10 

37 

11 

NR 

:00 

2,500 

1,100 

600 

NR 

NR 

18,900 

13,000 

3,900 

2,000 

NR 

NR 

35 

1,197 

44 

294 

NR 

NR 

4,892 

3,861 

130 

901 

NR 

NR 

39 

3,011 

2,171 

131 

243 

1,383 

19,680 

4,261 

3,704 

271 

494 

10,950 

89 

1,871 

1,778 

740 

NR 

NR 

24,409 

8,414 

5,431 

3,497 

NR 

7,067 

CO 

in 

1,927 

1,933 

698 

NR 

NR 

13,836 

6,075 

4,829 

2,932 

NR 

NR 

IR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

9,075 

3,506 

509 

4,470 

590 

NR 

109 

1,762 

86 

762 

NR 

NR 

14,893® 

10,261 

302 

4,330 

NR 

NR 

02 

1,414 

247 

6417 

NR 

NR 

7,405 

4,383 

867 

2,1557 

NR 

NR 

63 

1,506 

331 

26 

NR 

NR 

6,548 

5,090 

1,321 

137 

NR 

NR 

93 

708 

NR8 

160 

NRS 

NR 

2,657 

1,727 

374 8 

556 

NR8 

NR 

11 

885 

1,633 

416 

377 

NR 

15,277 

2,620 

7,005 

2,436 

2,007 

1,209 

8Total  of  125  volumes  includes  Grade  2  and  French  con- 
le  3,  and  French  tracted  braille. 

9Branch  library  in  the  lower  school  contains  an  additional 
284  titles  or  1,100  volumes. 

10Total  of  1,318  volumes  includes  Grade  1  and  Grade  2. 


Bringing  the  World  to  the  Blind 

By  F.  B.  Ierardi* 

Manager,  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


FROM  the  days  of  the  first 
American  newspaper,  The  Boston 
News-Letter — a  half-sheet  news¬ 
paper  published  in  1704-^a  great  trail 
of  news  has  been  blazed  by  huge 
presses  clanging  almost  hourly  in  the 
press  rooms ;  by  telephone,  telegraph, 
cable,  radio,  and  even  by  aeroplane, 
sending  news  items  into  every  corner 
of  the  world. 

Another  trail  has  been  discovered, 
and  Boston  again  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  place  from  which  the 
new  venture  in  the  newspaper  world 
started. 

In  the  new,  bright,  convenient 
ground  floor  of  the  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  opened  in  South  Boston  in  1929, 
is  lodged  the  National  Braille  Press, 
Incorporated. 

On  any  Thursday  night,  when  the 
rest  of  the  great  building  is  in  dark¬ 
ness,  the  Workshop’s  windows  are 
flooded  with  light.  Within  is  the  stir 
of  industrious  activity,  for  The 
W eekly  News  for  the  blind  is  being 
assembled.  This  periodical  is  not  only 
pushing  its  way  into  the  homes  of 
many  blind  and  also  deaf-blind  people 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but 
it  is  bringing  much  pleasure  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  English-speaking  blind 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  not  a  local 
publication.  Its  thirty  pages  carry 
news  of  world  events  to  its  readers 
while  those  events  are  still  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  interest.  As  no  advertise¬ 


ments  appear  in  this  magazine  and  no 
subscription  price  is  charged,  it  can  be 
sent  through  the  mails  postage-free. 

The  plates  from  which  the  printing 
is  done  are  stamped  by  a  blind  oper¬ 
ator,  and  watching  the  ease  and  steady 
accuracv  with  which  he  does  his  work, 
one  would  hardly  suspect  that  he  never 
sees  the  result.  The  machine  has  six 
keys,  three  on  a  side,  which  control 
the  arrangement  of  dots  in  the  em¬ 
bossing  device.  A  sheet  of  zinc,  nine 
inches  wide  by  twenty-eight  inches 
long,  is  folded  to  make  two  pages,  then 
placed  in  the  machine,  and  hung  from 
the  arm  which  reaches  laterally  along 
the  top  of  the  machine.  The  operator’s 
foot  throws  the  machinery  in  gear, 

and  there  is  a  steadv  click-clack  as  the 

-/ 

stencil,  from  behind  the  sheets,  presses 
out  in  the  metal  the  correct  arrange¬ 
ment  of  dots.  When  one  of  the  sheets 
is  filled,  the  two  are  turned  around, 
the  gauge  of  the  machine  lowered 
slightly,  and  the  second  sheet  is  filled 
in  the  spaces  between  the  dots  of  the 
first.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  print  The 
Weekly  Nezvs  upon  both  sides  of  its 
paper  sheets. 

Readers  from  all  parts  express  great 
appreciation.  In  many  cases  The 
Weekly  Nezvs  goes  into  homes  where 
there  is  no  one  to  read  aloud  to  the 
blind.  One  reader  has  been  especially 
grateful,  “Because,”  he  writes,  “it  has 
been  thirty  years  since  much  has  been 
read  to  me  on  account  of  deafness.” 


‘Blind. 
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From  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  a  deaf- 
blind  woman  writes:  “I  appreciate 
your  kindness  in  offering  to  send  The 
Weekly  News,  as  I  am  blind,  deaf, 
seriously  crippled  and  an  invalid  be¬ 
sides,  and  comparatively  few  persons 
care  to  read  papers  to  one  who  is  so 
seriously  handicapped,  you  know. 

“I  take  great  interest  in  everything 
that  goes  on  in  this  world,  but  you 
understand  how  little  we  deaf-blind 
people  get  out  of  it  when  we  can 
neither  hear  others  read  to  us  nor  see 
to  read  things  ourselves.  I  am  so 
hungry  for  news  and  never  get  enough, 
so  it  seems,  so  you  know  how  greatly 
I  shall  appreciate  the  paper.” 

A  lawyer  who  is  an  interested  reader 
states :  “Nothing  takes  the  place  of 
this  weekly  news  summary.  Besides 
its  intrinsic  worth,  it  adds  another  bit 
to  that  independence  which  I  believe 
every  mentally  healthy  blind  person 
craves.” 

It  costs  ten  cents  to  get  out  each  copy 
and  funds  for  this  work  are  supplied 

1Mr.  Ierardi  is  Field  Secretary  of  the  Division 
of  the  Blind,  in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education,  where  he  has  been  employed  for  the 
past  fourteen  years  in  the  administration  of  finan¬ 
cial  relief  to  the  needy  blind. 


by  some  organizations  for  the  blind  and 
also  contributions  are  received  from 
interested  friends.  The  readers  them¬ 
selves  contribute  sums  ranging  from 
fifty  cents  to  one  hundred  dollars  (the 
contribution  of  one  enthusiastic  read¬ 
er).  Another  reader  is  active  in  be¬ 
ginning  an  endowment  fund  for  the 
organization. 

The  Weekly  News  is  the  materiali¬ 
zation  of  an  idea  advanced  a  few  years 
ago  by  its  Editor  and  Manager,1  the 
writer  of  this  article.  Himself  blind 
and  fully  aware  of  the  limitations  and 
expense  of  publication  of  embossed 
literature,  he  felt  very  strongly  that 
blind  people  would  welcome  a  braille 
newspaper  which  presented  a  digest 
of  current  events.  So  far  as  he  knew, 
brief  weekly  summaries  of  every-day 
happenings  were  nowhere  available  for 
blind  people  on  this  continent,  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  columns  of  the  newspapers 
meant  always  the  services  of  a  reader. 
A  “daily”  in  braille  did  not  seem  prac¬ 
ticable,  but  he  believed  it  possible  to 
publish  such  a  paper  weekly. 

He  talked  the  matter  over  with 
those  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
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in  Boston  and  found  encouragement 
and  support.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
then  Director  of  Perkins  Institution, 
offered  the  use  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
presses.  The  Massachusetts  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Worcester  County  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  appropriated  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  publishers  of 
The  Independent  volunteered  a  news 
service  prepared  weekly  for  their  pub¬ 
lication,  and  the  Editor  himself  under¬ 
took  to  compile  the  rest  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  after  his  day’s  work  was  done. 

On  March  17,  1927,  the  first  issue 
of  two  hundred  copies  met  with  a 
warm  welcome  and  the  paper’s  circu¬ 
lation  has  steadily  climbed  since  then. 
On  December  31,  1931,  approximately 
twenty-five  hundred  copies  were  print¬ 
ed,  but  even  this  number  does  not  meet 
the  demand  of  the  fifteen  thousand 
readers  who  could  be  supplied  if  fi¬ 
nancial  assurance  warranted  the  print¬ 
ing  of  more  copies. 

While  Perkins  Institution  is  not 
behind  the  publication  financially,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  voluntary  contributor,  it 
nevertheless  gives  the  paper  the  use 
of  its  present  quarters.  The  other 


three  organizations  vitally  interested 
in  The  Weekly  News  are:  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Blind,  the  Worcester  County  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Division  of  the  Blind.  These 
groups  have  made  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  work.  The  Massachusetts 
Division  for  the  Blind  is  doing  its  part 
by  loaning  its  office  facilities  to  the 
Editor.  The  Worcester  County  Asso¬ 
ciation,  besides  giving  financial  assis¬ 
tance,  has  donated  new  presses.  These 
presses  are  of  a  high-speed  automatic 
type  and  each  has  a  capacity  of 
twenty-two  thousand  pages  per  hour. 
It  is  believed  that  they  are  the  fastest 
machines  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 
These  have  been  installed  in  the  new 
Perkins  Industrial  Building  located  at 
549  East  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston. 
The  Massachusetts  Association  is  also 
a  substantial  annual  contributor. 

For  more  than  two  years  the  Editor 
carried  on  the  work  with  the  help  of 
a  few  friends.  Since  the  project  was 
growing  so  fast,  however,  it  was  felt 
that  a  permanent  organization  should 
be  formed.  On  May  29,  1929,  the 
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National  Braille  Press,  Incorporated, 
was  formally  organized  with  the  late 
Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  of  Boston, 
as  President;  Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  of 
Worcester,  Vice-President;  Christian 
A.  Herter,  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Outlook  and  Independent ,  Secretary 
of  the  corporation;  and  Charles  Boy- 
den,  a  Boston  stock-broker  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Boston  Family  Welfare 
Society,  Treasurer.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  includes  the  officers  and  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus 
of  Perkins  Institution;  Robert  I. 
Bramhall,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
the  Blind ;  Richard  Danielson,  Editor  of 
The  Sportsman;  Richard  Ammi  Cut¬ 
ter,  former  Assistant  Attorney-General 
for  Massachusetts;  Frederick  V. 
Walsh,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Division 
of  the  Blind;  Miss  Maria  Purdon,  of 
Milton,  a  trustee  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion;  Mrs.  Elmore  I.  MacPhie,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Lowell  Association 
for  the  Blind;  Hugh  Bancroft,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  News  Bureau ; 
Mrs.  George  C.  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Carl 
R.  Brownell,  President  and  Vice- 
President  respectively  of  the  Worcester 
County  Association  for  the  Blind ;  and 
Mrs.  Alice  S.  Lewis,  of  Baltimore. 


The  purpose  of  this  organization  is 
to  emboss,  print,  and  circulate  reading 
matter  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  to  promote  finger 
reading,  and  to  assist  the  blind  to  be¬ 
come  better-informed  citizens  of  their 
community.  It  has  established  the 
policy  of  employing  blind  labor  and 
at  the  present  time  is  giving  part-time 
employment  to  fourteen  persons  who 
are  totally  or  partially  blind.  As  most 
of  them  have  other  jobs,  the  work 
given  these  blind  persons  weekly  by 
the  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  aug¬ 
ments  their  regular  wages  encourag¬ 
ingly.  Only  the  actual  printing  is  given 
over  to  an  operator  who  sees  rather 
than  feels  his  work.  The  printing 
itself  differs  little  from  the  ordinary 
process,  save  that  no  ink  is  used. 

Perhaps,  by  some,  this  organization 
might  be  considered  an  infant  in  work 
for  the  blind.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
its  few  years  of  existence,  the  service 
which  it  has  offered  to  the  blind  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  has  al¬ 
ready  become  with  them  an  established 
institution,  and  no  doubt  would  be 
greatly  missed  if  for  any  reason  the 
National  Braille  Press  were  obliged 
to  discontinue  its  work. 


The  New  Lower  School  of  the 
New  York  Institute 

By  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 

Principal,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City 


WHEN  one  leaves  the  subway 
station  at  Pelham  Parkway 
and  White  Plains  Road  a 
walk  of  four  city  blocks  eastward 
brings  him  to  the  corner  of  the  six- 
teen-acre  plot  on  which  is  the  group 
of  nine  buildings  used  as  the  home  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind.  All  are  of  a  modi¬ 
fied  Dutch  Colonial  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  severely  simple,  appropriately 
placed.  The  visitor  approaches,  at  the 
west  corner  and  across  the  Parkway, 
the  most  recently  built  of  the  group, 
the  Lower  School — a  replica  in  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  central  and 
dominating  structure,  Schermerhorn 
Hall,  but  smaller  than  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  which  houses  the  school  activities 
of  the  older  pupils. 

The  Lower  School  is  devoted  to  the 
uses  of  the  younger  pupils,  those  who 
are  of  the  first  three  school  grades.  It 
provides  both  school  and  living  quar¬ 
ters  for  forty-eight  children  and  for 
the  persons  who  care  for  them.  Over 
the  front  portal  is  carved  on  the  pages 
of  an  open  book  the  words  Lux 
Oritur ,  the  motto  of  the  New  York 
Institute  used  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Within,  the 
entrance  hall  is  flanked  on  one  side 
by  a  well-appointed  reception  room  for 
the  use  of  the  teachers  and  others  of 
the  staff,  on  the  other  by  the  office, 


which  is,  in  effect,  a  second  reception 
room.  Here  the  parent  or  some  other 
member  of  hi's  family  brings  the  little 
boy  as  he  returns  to  school  after  his 
week-end  at  home  (for  almost  all  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Institute  live  at  the  school 
only  from  the  beginning  of  the  week 
to  the  close  of  school  work  on  Friday 
afternoon).  The  young  pupil  goes 
across  the  hall  to  the  boys’  cloak  room 
and  there  places  in  the  steel  locker 
compartment  set  aside  for  him,  his 
outer  garments,  cap,  coat,  overshoes, 
and  goes  thence  upstairs  to  his  dor¬ 
mitory;  here  he  has  a  wardrobe  for 
his  other  belongings.  There  are  six 
dormitories  on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
building — the  boys’  side — and  to  each 
of  these  four  boys  are  assigned.  There 
are,  also,  two  “quiet  rooms”  in  each 
of  which,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
housemother,  one  boy  may  be  quar¬ 
tered  either  temporarily,  as  is  the  usual 
custom,  or  permanently  if  deemed  best 
for  the  child. 

Rooms  for  a  housemother  and  for 
two  teachers  are  provided  on  the  boys’ 
side  of  the  house.  Opposite  the  living 
quarters  of  the  housemother  is  a  large 
living-room  for  the  assembly  or  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  all  the  residents  on  this 
side  — -  a  delightfully  appointed  room 
with  furniture  especially  designed  for 
the  use  of  little  boys  and  the  women 
who  live  with  them.  A  fire-place,  where 
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real  wood  fires  are  often  set  going, 
reading  lamps  and  decorative  mantel 
lamps,  pictures  for  decoration  of  the 
walls  all  make  this  common  room  ap¬ 
pear  most  attractive  and  homelike. 

To  return  to  the  front  door — if  the 
child  coming  to  school  is  a  girl  she 
turns  to  the  west  and  finds  a  cloak 
room  for  her  wraps  and  her  dormitory 
room  upstairs.  There,  too,  are  the 
rooms  for  housemother  and  teachers, 
also  a  living  room  quite  as  well  ap¬ 
pointed  as  that  of  the  boys.  There  are, 
however,  distinctly  feminine  touches 
here,  particularly  in  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  which  depict  family  life  and 
mother  and  child.  Here  of  an  evening 
just  before  bedtime  one  finds  a  com¬ 
pany  of  little  girls  grouped  around  the 
housemother,  who,  seated  in  her  com¬ 
fortable  chair  under  the  floor  lamp, 
reads  from  some  entrancing  book.  It 
is  a  large  room  and  full  of  comforts — 


chairs  and  tables  of  just  the  right 
heights  for  little  folks.  Twenty-four 
girls  can  gather  here  and,  if  there  are 
not  seats  enough,  the  beautiful  rug  on 
the  floor  is  almost  as  soft  as  the  up¬ 
holstered  chairs  or  the  comfortable  low 
bench.  And  the  dormitories,  commo¬ 
dious  and  pleasant,  with  their  com¬ 
fortable  equipment  and  much*  light  and 
air,  accommodate  twenty-four. 

By  an  ingenious  arrangement  the 
middle  dormitories  may  be  used  for 
either  the  boys’  side  or  the  girls’,  thus 
accommodating  twenty-eight  boys  and 
twenty  girls,  or  vice  versa,  as  the  need 
arises. 

With  the  coming  of  morning  and 
breakfast  over,  school  starts  at  eight 
with  assembly ;  then  the  chorus  in¬ 
struction  and  next  the  regular  day’s 
work.  Schoolrooms  lavish  of  light 
and  air,  designed  for  twelve  children 
to  a  class,  are  on  the  front  of  the 
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building,  the  southeast  corner  one  be¬ 
ing  largest  and  set  apart  for  the  be¬ 
ginners.  Here,  is,  too,  enough  kinder¬ 
garten  equipment  for  use  of  the  first- 
grade  children.  Another  large  room 
is  devoted  to  library  and  museum  pur¬ 
poses.  At  that  end  of  the  first  floor 
which  is  on  the  west,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  school  rooms  above  de¬ 
scribed,  are  those  assigned  to  music 
instruction,  and  here  are  the  euryth- 
mics  room,  the  music  library  and 
office,  the  teacher’s  classroom  and  five 
piano-practice  rooms.  For  recreation 
two  large  enclosed  porches,  one  at  the 
boys’  end,  the  other  at  the  girls’,  each 
with  a  big  closet  for  toys,  are  pro¬ 
vided.  The  gymnasium  is  in  the  west 
end  of  the  basement,  almost  all  above 
the  ground  level,  and  it  has  all  the 
equipment  needed  for  smaller  children. 
As  one  goes  about  he  observes  that 
the  stairways  are  easy  to  tread,  that 
the  drinking-fountains  are  placed  low, 
and  the  shower  baths  are  designed  for 
little  ones.  In  the  dining-rooms,  too, 
(one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls),  tables 
and  chairs  are  planned  of  varying 


heights  to  suit  the  needs  of  small  folk. 

Besides  the  gymnasium  and  the  play 
porches  there  are  provided  also  base¬ 
ment  playrooms,  connected  with  the 
two  playgrounds,  accessible  for  storage 
of  w’agons  or  doll  carriages  and  such 
treasures  of  outdoor  usage  of  child¬ 
hood.  The  playgrounds  are  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  house,  a  set  of 
apparatus,  an  oval  for  running,  and 
much  space  for  free  play. 

To  provide  wholesome  food  well- 
prepared,  this  Lower  School  building 
has  a  kitchen  and  serving-room 
equipped  with  the  best-known  devices 
for  cleanliness  and  convenience.  Re¬ 
frigeration  is  provided  in  ample  mea¬ 
sure.  The  house  is  heated  and  supplied 
with  hot  water  from  the  central  heat¬ 
ing-plant  of  the  main  buildings. 

Such  is  the  Lower  School,  a  com¬ 
plete  whole,  providing  for  the  satis¬ 
factory  development  of  children  of  the 
earlier  grades,  separate  from  the  more 
developed  older  pupils,  in  every  way 
meeting  their  needs  in  preparation  for 
advancement  after  three  years  to  the 
Upper  School. 


Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

As  a  Cause  of  Blindness  Among  Pupils  in  Residential  and  Day  School 
Classes  for  the  Blind,  United  States,  1930-1931 


Name  of  School  or  Class 


Number  of  Pupils  in  Pupils  in  Schools  and 
Schools  and  Classes  Classes,  1930-1931, 

1930-1931  Blinded  by  O.  N. 


*  Total 

New 

Admissions 

Total 

New 

Admissions 

Grand  Total  of  All  Schools  and  Classes . 

5525 

921 

756  (13.7%) 

74  (8.0%) 

Residential  Schools — Total  . 

5036 

833 

720  (14.3%) 

63  (7.6%) 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

170 

NR1 

25 

NR2 

Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind  . 

37 

NR1 

12 

NR2 

Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

18 

7 

.  1 

0 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

118 

15 

15 

0 

Arkansas  School  for  Colored  Blind  . 

32 

3 

2 

1 

California  School  for  the  Blind . 

121 

31 

20 

3 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind .... 

63 

10 

12 

0 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind . 

60 

5 

7 

0 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

21 

5 

1 

0 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind . 

256 

46 

36 

1 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind . 

159 

21 

24 

2 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind . 

153 

22 

23 

4 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

115 

18 

9 

0 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind . 

156 

54 

53 

15 

Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind  . 

77 

14 

7 

0 

Louisiana  School  for  the  Negro  Blind  . 

36 

7 

19 

5 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

108 

0 

12 

0 

Massachusetts  —  Perkins  Institution  and 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind . 

285 

46 

21 

2 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind . 

158 

17 

0 

0 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind . 

103 

20 

10 

0 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind . 

70 

12 

3 

0 

Mississippi  —  Piney  Woods  Country  Life 

School  for  Colored  . 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

102 

16 

21 

4 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

17 

0 

6 

0 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind . 

59 

13 

5 

0 

New  Jersey  —  St.  Joseph’s  School  for  the 

Blind,  Jersey  City  . 

26 

5 

12 

2 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind . 

108 

19 

30 

0 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 

Blind . 

137 

19 

17 

1 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

160 

21 

12 

0 

New  York — Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

New  York  City  . 

43 

6 

0 

0 

North  Carolina  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf.  . . 

148 

23 

2 

0 

North  Carolina  School  for  Colored  Blind  and 

Deaf  . 

90 

14 

5 

0 

North  Dakota  -School  for  the  Blind . 

37 

6 

4 

0 

Ohio  School  for  the  Blind . 

252 

43 

45 

1 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

159 

37 

35 

4 

NR  indicates  that  information  was  not  reported. 
NR1  total  of  10  for  both  schools  in  Alabama. 

NR2  total  of  5  for  both  schools  in  Alabama. 
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Number 

of  Pupils  in 

Pupils  in 

Schools  and 

Name  of  School  or  Class  Schools 

and 

Classes 

Classes, 

1930-1931, 

1930-1931 

Blinded 

BY  O.  N. 

Residential  Schools 

Oklahoma  Institute  for  Colored  Blind,  Deaf 

Total 

New 

Admissions 

Total 

New 

Admissions 

and  Orphans  . 

11 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon  School  for  the  Blind . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

43 

9 

0 

0 

of  the  Blind . 

281 

34 

45 

1 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind.. 
Pennsylvania — Royer-Greaves  School  for  the 

159 

24 

33 

2 

Blind,  King  of  Prussia  . 

Pennsylvania  —  St.  Mary’s  Institute  for  the 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Blind,  Lansdale  . 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind . 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind . 

40 

5 

8 

0 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (Department 

.203 

49 

26 

NR" 

\ 

for  Colored)  .  . 

47 

11 

7 

NR55 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . 

229 

45 

30 

3 

Texas  Institute  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind.  . 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

27 

2 

0 

0 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

81 

10 

11 

0 

Virginia  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind. 

30 

12 

7 

1 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

90 

12 

7 

0 

West  Virginia  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  .  . 
West  Virginia  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Blind  . . 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 

141 

35 

40 

3 

Day  School  Classes — Total . 

489 

88 

36  (7.4%) 

11  (12.5%) 

California — Los  Angeles  . 

47 

9 

6 

2 

Georgia — Atlanta  . 

6 

1 

1 

0 

Illinois — Chicago  . 

83 

14 

6 

6 

Louisiana — New  Orleans  . 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan — Detroit  . 

57 

18 

6 

1 

Minnesota — Duluth  . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis  . 

37 

6 

3 

1 

St.  Cloud  . 

3 

0 

1 

0 

St.  Paul  . 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

New  Jersey— Jersey  City  . 

12 

2 

1 

0 

Newark  . 

18 

3 

1 

0 

Paterson  . 

16 

3 

1 

0 

New  York — Buffalo  . 

6 

2 

0 

0 

New  York  City . 

98 

16 

1 

0 

Ohio — Cincinnati  . 

13 

2 

2 

1 

Cleveland  . 

35 

5 

4 

0 

Toledo  . 

8 

0 

1 

0 

Youngstown  . 

12 

0 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania — Johnstown  . 

18 

4 

0 

0 

Washington — Seattle  . 

No  braille  class  1930-1931 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee  . 

10 

2 

1 

0 

NR3  total  of  3  for  both  schools  in  Tennessee. 


A  Pioneer  School  of  India 

By  R.  M.  Halder1 

Understudy  to  the  Principal,  Calcutta  School  for  Blind  Children,  India 


WHEN  I  was  asked  to  write 
something  about  India,  I 
thought  it  would  be  too  am¬ 
bitious  an  undertaking  for  me,  con¬ 
sidering  how  vast  the  country  is  and 
how  it  is  a  land  of  different  climates, 
atmospheres,  grades  and  levels  of 
humanity;  of  wealth  and  poverty;  of 
extremes  and  contrasts — and  my  ex¬ 
perience  so  limited  that  any  attempt  I 
made  in  that  line  might  not  give  a 
true  representation.  So  I  decided  to 
restrict  myself  to  one  particular  sub¬ 
ject  that  is  very  near  my  heart — I 
mean  my  own  school,  the  Calcutta 
School  for  Blind  Children. 

In  earlier  times,  the  picture  of  a 
blind  person  in  India — as  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world — was  that  of  one 
who,  stick  in  hand,  tried  to  feel  his 
way,  stretching  out  his  hands  for  help 
and  probably  carrying  a  bag,  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  beggary.  The  situation  in  India 
was  even  more  complicated,  since  a 
section  of  her  people  still  believed  that 
blindness  in  the  present  life  might  be 
the  natural  result  of  one’s  past  deeds 
in  the  previous  life.  It  was  believed 
that  the  stern  hand  of  Fate  had  made 
a  particular  person  blind ;  in  other 
words,  that  his  soul  might  have  trans¬ 
migrated  into  his  present  life  as  a 
blind  man,  or  that  his  blindness  was 
predestined.  These  being  the  accepted 

JMr.  Haider  was  a  student  in  the  Harvard 
Course  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  1931-32. 


theories,  the  blind  were  simply  objects 
of  pity  and  commiseration.  Food  and 
clothing  were  thought  to  be  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  to  satisfy  them.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  their  actual  needs  were 
recognized.  In  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  had  opened  some  homes  and 
refuges  for  the  adult  blind  in  South 
India  and  had  begun  to  feed  them, 
clothe  them,  and  teach  them  to  read 
the  Bible.  But  as  these  men  had  very 
little  time  to  devote  to  the  problems 
of  the  blind,  things  remained  at  a 
standstill  for  years. 

About  this  time,  an  energetic  Indian 
Christian,  the  late  Mr.  Lai  Behari 
Shah,  was  working  as  a  proof-reader 
in  the  Baptist  Mission  Press  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  happened  to  come  to  know 
some  facts  about  the  blind  in  South 
India.  He  began  to  gather  more  in¬ 
formation  regarding  them  and  found 
out  something  about  the  embossed 
writing  of  the  blind  which  interested 
him  so  much  that  he  began  to  in¬ 
vestigate  it.  He  thought  it  was  not 
enough  merely  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
blind ;  there  should  be  a  definite 
attempt  to  make  them  useful  and 
contributing  members  of  society. 

It  was  a  striking  coincidence  that 
at  this  juncture  Mr.  Garth waite,  who 
had  just  come  from  England  to  fill 
the  place  of  press-manager,  knew 
something  of  the  embossed  writing 
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for  the  blind  and  was  willing  to  help 
this  self-reliant  and  adventurous  man. 
Mr.  Shah  learned  braille  in  no  time 
from  a  pamphlet,  and  began  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  it  with  a  blind  boy  who 
consented  to  come  and  take  lessons 
twice  a  week  in  return  for  a  certain 
remuneration — a  curious  thing,  in¬ 
deed,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  hire  a  student  to  take  his 
lessons !  The  boy  was  clever  and  the 
experiments  were  successful. 

Lai  Behari  Shah  then  got  in  touch 
with  the  Royal  Normal  College  in 
London.  He  was  burning  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  induced  his  pupil  to  reside 
in  his  own  house.  Thus,  in  1897, 
the  school  was  started  with  one 
student.  Soon  he  got  two  more  stu¬ 
dents  and  he  then  began  to  exhibit 
his  pupils  in  the  parks  and  streets. 
He  thus  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  people  to  his  school,  although  he 
was  laughed  at  and  very  few  showed 
real  sympathy. 

Lai  Behari  Shah  came  of  a  family 
which  had  embraced  Christianity  in 
the  very  first  years  of  its  progress  in 
Bengal.  All  his  brothers  had  chosen 
literary  careers  but  this  man  proved 
to  shine  better  in  manual  arts  and 
occupied  his  spare  hours  in  learning 
many  handicrafts.  It  did  not  take 
him  long  to  discover  that  some  of 
these  trades  could  be  taught  to  his 
blind  students. 

For  years  he  had  to  run  the  school 
in  his  own  house  at  his  own  expense. 
The  first  contribution  from  the  public 
which  he  received  was  in  1907 — about 
two  dollars  from  a  group  of  college 
students. 

The  children  he  treated  like  his 
own  sons.  He  was  being  forced  to 


sell  some  of  his  own  property  in  order 
to  take  care  of  these  poor  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  when  some  well-known  rich 
people  took  up  his  cause  and  helped 
him  to  get  government  aid,  municipal 
grants,  and  private  contributions. 

Many  stories  might  be  related  about 
this  diligent  pioneer  worker  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  every¬ 
thing  in  his  school — servant,  secre¬ 
tary,  teacher,  propagandist.  His  sons 
were  studying  in  schools  and  colleges, 
and  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  teach 
and  take  care  of  the  blind  children. 
It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  these  activ¬ 
ities  in  their  boyhood  made  them 
interested  in  work  for  the  blind  and 
probably  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  worthy  son1  of  this  great  man 
is  carrying  on  the  work  so  success¬ 
fully. 

The  memory  of  Lai  Behari  Shah 
would  remain  ever  green  in  Bengal, 
even  if  he  had  not  founded  the  school, 
for  he  adapted  the  braille  system  to 
Bengali,  Hindi,  Urdu,  and  Sanskrit, 
on  a  scientific  basis  which  enables  the 
blind  children  to  read  their  own 
languages  in  the  way  most  suitable 
and  convenient  for  each.  This  system 
has  been  named  “Shah-Braille”  after 
him  and  Louis  Braille.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  he  was  able  to  bring 
it  to  perfection  only  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  after  he  himself  had 
become  blind.  With  these  achieve¬ 
ments  the  “father  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  Bengal”  died  on  July  1, 
1928. 

The  school  was  incorporated  in 
1911.  A  Court  of  Governors  was 
appointed  which  sent  Mr.  A,  K.  Shah, 
son  of  the  founder  and  present  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  school,  to  be  trained  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College  in  England. 


xMr.  A.  K.  Shah. 
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He  spent  two  years  there  and  visited 
many  schools  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  In  1914  he  returned  to 
India  with  many  progressive  ideas. 

All  these  years  the  little  school  had 
been  run  in  rented  houses  and  the 
need  of  extension  and  expansion  for 
the  school  campus  had  long  been  felt. 
But  it  was  ten  long  years  before  his 
plan  materialized.  A  building  cam¬ 
paign  was  organized  and  some  money 
raised.  Today  the  school  stands  in  its 
new  site  in  a  campus  of  seven  acres, 
six  miles  away  from  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  the  city,  and  maintains  a 
reputation  all  over  the  country  for  its 
charming  appearance.  A  foreigner 
visiting  the  institution  some  time  ago 
remarked,  “It  is  a  beauty  spot  in  the 
whole  landscape — an  inviting  place,” 
probably  recognizing  that  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  beauty,  loveliness,  and  clean¬ 
liness  plays  as  important  a  part  in  the 
lives  of  non-seeing  children  as  for 
those  who  see.  The  intention  of 
acquiring  more  land  around  the  school 
is  about  to  be  realized. 

Today  the  school  has  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  children  enrolled,  one-fourth  of 
them  being  girls.  It  has  separate  sec¬ 
tions  for  boys  and  girls.  No  distinc¬ 
tion  of  caste,  creed,  religion,  race,  or 
color  is  made.  Students  who  can 
afford  to  pay  fees  must  do  so  and 
fees  in  any  amount  are  accepted  from 
the  guardian  or  parents  of  a  child; 
but  inability  to  make  any  payment  is 
not  a  barrier  to  the  admission  of  a 
child  into  the  school. 

There  are  three  departments  in  the 
school — literary,  music,  and  industrial. 
In  the  literary  department  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  up  to  the  entrance 
examination  to  college;  in  the  music 
department  the  theory  and  practice  of 


Indian  classic  music  and  of  modern 
instruments  are  taught;  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  department,  handicrafts  such 
as  basket-making,  chair-caning,  cane 
weaving,  loom  weaving,  knitting,  net¬ 
ting,  etc.  The  main  idea  is  to  make 
of  the  blind  children  self-supporting 
and  contributing  members  of  society. 
The  standard  course  is  given  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  then  specialization 
according  to  the  aptitude  of  the  child 
is  encouraged.  Only  a  selected  few 
go  in  for  a  literary  career  but  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  some  of  the  older 
students  have  become  eminent  profes¬ 
sors  and  scholars  in  Calcutta  and  are 
doing  well  in  life. 

The  Court  of  Governors,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  well-known  men  and  citizens 
of  Calcutta,  delegates  its  power  to  a 
school  committee  of  five  or  six  mem¬ 
bers,  including  the  Principal  who,  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  understudy,  is  in  charge 
of  all  internal  affairs,  and  of  external 
relations  to  a  certain  degree.  The 
school  is  financed  by  the  interest  of 
endowment  funds,  and  by  government 
aid,  municipal  grants,  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  donations  from  charitably 
inclined  individuals. 

Modern  methods  and  apparatus  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  are  used  as 
far  as  practicable  and  a  great  deal  of 
attention  is  given  to  physical  training, 
corrective  exercises,  domestic  drill, 
speech  correction,  nature  study,  Scout¬ 
ing,  “Cubbing,”  Girl  Guide  work,  and 
other  literary  and  social  activities  of 
school  life.  When  speaking  of  phy¬ 
sical  training,  I  should  like  to  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  almost  all  our  games 
are  played  outdoors  in  the  gleaming 
gold  of  the  morning  and  evening  sun¬ 
shine.  Diving,  swimming,  and  rowing 
are  all  done  in  our  big  lake-like  tank 
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outside;  riding  on  tricycles,  running, 
walking  on  stilts,  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  other  games  are  played  and  en¬ 
joyed  outdoors. 

Publicity  falls  within  the  province 
of  the  Principal,  whose  speeches  are 
occasionally  broadcast.  Some  of  the 
students,  past  and  present,  sing  and 
play  over  the  radio,  either  as  profes¬ 
sionals  or  as  amateurs.  Play-acting 
by  the  blind  children  has  been  very 
much  appreciated  in  the  city  and  out¬ 
side. 

A  follow-up  system  of  the  ex¬ 
students  is  carried  on  —  a  sort  of 
friendly  relationship  between  them  and 
the  Alma  Mater.  The  students  do  not 
resent  it  any  more  than  a  son  would 
resent  the  solicitude  of  his  parents. 
The  institution,  however,  does  not 
interfere  with  their  independence.  An 
economic  start  or  “push,”  when  given, 
is  withdrawn  at  the  right  moment. 

Considering  the  limitations  of  India, 
one  does  not  feel  ashamed  at  the 
progress  the  Calcutta  School  for  Blind 
Children  has  made  during  the  thirty- 
four  years  of  its  existence,  yet  one 
realizes  that  only  the  fringe  of  the 
problem  has  been  touched.  There  is 
still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  and  the 
goal  is  far  off.  The  school  is  trying 
its  best  to  maintain  its  work  of  past 
years,  and  one  takes  pleasure  in  hopes 
and  possibilities,  especially  since  the 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  held  in  1931  in  New  York, 
where  the  leaders  of  different  nation¬ 
alities  agreed  to  treat  the  cause  of 
the  blind  all  over  the  world  as  one 
cause.  With  this  co-operation,  the  old 
distrust  in  the  capacity  of  blind  people 
to  become  producers  will  more  rapidly 
disappear. 


Summer  School  Announcement 

The  Kansas  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  located  at  Kansas  City,  an¬ 
nounces  the  opening  of  its  Ninth 
Session  of  Summer  School  for  Adults 
handicapped  in  vision  on  June  3,  1932. 
Applicants  must  possess  sufficient 
health  and  strength  to  enable  them  to 
do  efficient  work.  All  the  industrial 
facilities  of  the  school  will  be  made 
available  for  the  pupils  and  they  will 
be  expected  to  put  in  full  hours. 
There  is  no  expense  connected  with 
the  Summer  School  to  citizens  of 
Kansas  except  the  necessary  expense 
of  travel  to  and  from  the  school. 
Board,  room  and  laundry  are  provided 
free  of  charge. 

Among  the  courses  offered  are 
Journalism,  Salesmanship,  Story  Tell¬ 
ing,  Poultry  Husbandry,  and  Rabbit 
Husbandry.  Courses  other  than  those 
listed  on  the  schedule  may  be  added 
if  there  is  a  sufficient  demand.  Eve¬ 
ning  lectures  on  social  and  economic 
problems  and  topics  of  current  interest 
are  offered.  These  are  open  to  all  stu¬ 
dents.  The  session  closes  July  30. 


Braille  Writing  Appliances 
and  a  Universal  Code 

It  is  frequently  asked  whether  grade 
two  can  be  written  with  American 
braille  writing  appliances.  As  all 
braille  codes  are  built  up  from  one 
or  more  of  the  six  dots  in  the  braille 
cell,  any  braille  slate  or  braille  writer 
which  will  write  one  braille  system  is 
equally  useful  in  writing  any  other. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  braille 
used  in  America  and  Great  Britain, 
but  also  to  that  used  in  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 
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Superintendent  of  Oregon 
Institution 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Dry,  Superintendent 
of  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  appointed  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  position,  that  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Oregon  Employment  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  Portland,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  Lenore  Kay  Roberts. 

New  Executive  in  Ohio 

Mr.  William  E.  Bartram  came  to 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  as 
Executive  Secretary  March  1,  1932, 
succeeding  R.  B.  Tolan,  Provisional 
Appointee. 

The  present  incumbent  was  Principal 
at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  having 
held  this  position  since  June,  1929. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  taught  in  West 
Alexandria.  Mr.  Bartram  was  born  in 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  in  Law, 
Social  Science  and  Administration. 


William  E.  Bartram 


Mr.  Bartram  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Field  Artillery  Reserve  Corps,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Central  Ohio  Schoolmasters’ 
Club,  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Alpha  Chi  Rho  Fraternity, 
the  Reserve  Officers’  Association  and 
the  Masons. 

New  Director  in  Brooklyn 

Douglas  P.  Falconer  is  the  newly 
appointed  General  Secretary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  under 
which  the  Headquarters  for  the  Blind 
operates. 

Mr.  Falconer  is  a  trained  social 
worker  of  wide  experience  and  na¬ 
tional  reputation.  For  fifteen  years  he 
has  been  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  and  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  of 
Erie  County,  New  York,  with  offices 
in  Buffalo.  Since  January  he  has  been 
loaned  by  the  Buffalo  agencies  to  the 
New  York  State  Temporary  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Administration  where  as 
Associate  Executive  Director  he  has 
helped  to  administer  relief  on  a  large 
scale  to  the  unemployed.  Mr.  Falconer 
is  also  a  member  of  the  board  and 
executive  committee  of  the  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  League  of  America,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Child  Labor 
Committee,  and  was  called  upon  by 
President  Hoover  to  serve  in  the 
recent  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Falconer  is  already  familiar 
with  work  done  by  and  for  the  blind 
from  his  many  years’  experience  as 
Secretary  of  the  Community  Fund  of 
Buffalo  in  which  the  Buffalo  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  shares,  and  has 
expressed  his  particular  interest  in  the 
employment  of  the  blind. 
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125  East  46th  Street 
New  York  City 


Please  send  in  promptly  notice  of  change  of  ad¬ 
dress,  giving  both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 

Subscription  price  -  $2.00  per  Annum 
C opyright,  June ,  19 32 


Editorial 

Nineteen  thirty-two  is  a  year  of 
anniversaries  in  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States — the  hundredth 
of  schooling  of  the  blind,  the  fiftieth 
of  home  teaching  and  the  twenty-fifth 
of  the  Outlook.  Such  occasions  make 
us  pause  and  look  back  over  the 
accomplishment  of  the  past  years. 

It  is  a  record  to  arouse  pride.  In¬ 
stead  of  only  three  centers  of  school¬ 
ing  for  the  young  blind  there  are  now 
sixty-one  residential  schools,  fifty  of 
them  supported  entirely  by  state  funds ; 
and  twenty-two  cities  in  which  day- 
school  classes  for  the  blind  are  carried 
on.  Seventy-four  agencies  include 
home  teaching  of  the  adult  blind 
among  their  functions  and  in  many 
places  the  work  of  the  home  teacher 
is  no  longer  confined  to  instruction 
in  braille  and  handwork,  but  includes 
all  phases  of  social  adjustment. 
Twenty-six  states  have  Commissions 
or  similar  Departments  for  the  blind. 
Twenty-three  states  provide  financial 
relief  for  the  needy  blind.  There  are 
eighteen  braille  publishing  houses  and 
twenty-two  libraries  for  the  blind. 

In  addition,  the  forces  of  the  com¬ 
munity  have  been  mobilized  on  their 
behalf.  Lions  International,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Community  Chests,  women’s  clubs, 


and  other  community  groups  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  doing  their  part 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  with¬ 
out  sight. 

Within  the  technical  field  there  have 
been  great  advances.  A  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  braille  is  in  use  throughout  the 
country.  Methods  of  printing  have 
been  improved,  with  consequent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  both  the  cost  and  the  bulk  of 
embossed  books.  The  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  makes  annual  appropriations  for 
the  printing  of  braille  books  for  both 
young  and  adult  blind  people  and 
carries  these  free  of  charge  through 
the  mail.  Prevention  of  blindness 
campaigns  have  almost  wiped  out  the 
dread  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  the 
development  of  medical  science  has 
considerably  decreased  the  amount  of 
blindness  from  other  causes. 

Moreover,  work  for  the  blind  has 
become  a  profession.  Two  profes¬ 
sional  organizations,  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  and  more  recently,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  have  come  into  being,  and  their 
biennial  conventions  afford  opportu¬ 
nities  for  stimulus  and  growth  to  their 
members.  Professional  training  is 
available  in  two  centers  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  trained  workers  is  steadily 
growing. 

All  these  things  mark  progress  made 
in  the  hundred  years  just  ended.  But 
what  of  the  future? 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done.  A 
number  of  states,  though  providing 
facilities  for  the  education  of  their 
blind  children,  have  not  yet  provided 
adequate  means  for  finding  these  chil¬ 
dren  and  getting  them  under  instruc¬ 
tion.  Many  states  and  local  communi- 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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Dr.  Merida  Nicolich 


Dr.  Miguel  Merida  Nicolich 

Workers  for  the  blind  in  both 
America  and  Europe  mourn  deeply 
the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Merida  Nicolich  on  February  26,  in 
Malaga,  Spain. 

Early  determining  upon  a  medical 
career,  Dr.  Merida  Nicolich  took  his 
doctor’s  degree  in  1916  and  from  that 
year  until  1924  practiced  as  an  oculist 
in  Malaga  where  he  became  Director 
of  the  Municipal  Eye  Clinic  and  St. 
Tomas’s  Eye  Hospital.  He  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  medical  research,  published 
a  number  of  books  as  a  result  of  his 
investigations  and,  in  1919,  founded 
the  Malaga  Medical  Journal. 

In  1924,  a  shooting  accident  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  sight  and  thereafter 
he  turned  his  always  active  interest  in 
those  with  defective  sight  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind.  When  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  was  founded 
in  Malaga  in  1925,  he  was  appointed 


first  Director,  and  undertook  by  spe¬ 
cial  study  and  by  travel  to  become  an 
expert  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  Merida  Nicolich  attended  the 
World  Conference  in  1931  as  the 
delegate  from  Spain,  and  workers  for 
the  blind  in  this  country  came  to 
know  him  and  to  feel  great  admiration 
for  his  personal  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind.  When  the  World  Council  was 
formed,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  first  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  death  means  a  sad  loss  to 
work  for  the  blind  not  only  in  Spanish¬ 
speaking  countries  but  throughout  the 
world. 

Dr.  Louis  Strieker 

With  the  death  of  Dr.  Louis  Strieker 
of  Cincinnati  on  March  15,  the  blind 
lost  a  valued  friend  and  advocate. 

Dr.  Strieker  was  by  profession  an 
ophthalmologist  and  therefore  primar¬ 
ily  concerned  with  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  but  his  active  interest  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  problems  of  those  who 
had  lost  their  sight.  For  years  he 
served  as  County  Director  of  Relief 
for  the  Blind  in  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio  (the  county  in  which  Cincinnati 
is  situated).  He  was  also  the  founder 
of  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  having  conservation  of  vision 
classes  established  in  the  Cincinnati 
Public  Schools. 

Dr.  Strieker  was  the  author  of  vari¬ 
ous  pamphlets  on  the  blind,  among 
them  Blindness  in  Hamilton  County 
and  Five  Years’  Experience  and  Study 
of  the  Ocular  Conditions  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Blind  and  Conservation  of 
Vision  Classes  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Cincinnati. 
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John  Ashhurst 

Mr.  John  Ashhurst,  Librarian  of 
The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  since 
1916,  died  April  22. 

Mr.  Ashhurst  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
and  was  active  in  many  ways  in  pro¬ 
moting  public  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind. 

It  was  due,  for  instance,  to  his 
sympathetic  co-operation  that  Jeanette 
Freed,  Overbrook  graduate,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  typist  in  the  Department  of 
Books  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Ashhurst  left  a  $25,000  trust 
bequest  to  The  Free  Library  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Roland  Farley* 

Roland  Farley,  composer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  music,  died  in  New  York  on 
May  11.  Born  in  Colorado  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  he  later 
graduated  from  the  Royal  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music  at  Leipzig,  having  com¬ 
pleted  the  five-year  course  in  two  and 
a  half  years. 

Mr.  Farley  was  the  composer  of  160 
songs  and  ballads,  nearly  100  instru¬ 
mental  numbers  and  a  wide  range  of 
other  compositions.  He  recently  or¬ 
ganized  his  own  publishing  company 
and  hoped  to  foster  the  work  of  prom¬ 
ising  young  American  composers. 

Mr.  Farley’s  widely  recognized 
work,  his  professional  associations,  and 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  seeing  world  were  in  themselves  a 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  blind 
in  that  they  demonstrated  to  the  public 
what  could  be  achieved  by  one  with¬ 
out  sight. 


John  C.  Fowler* 

On  the  evening  of  April  9,  John 
C.  Fowler  of  Syracuse  was  struck  by 
an  automobile,  receiving  injuries  from 
which  he  died  early  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  an  outstanding 
illustration  of  what  a  sightless  man 
can  accomplish.  Totally  blind  from 
birth,  he  graduated  from  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  and 
from  Syracuse  University  where  he 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  After 
graduation  he  followed  the  occupation 
of  tuning  pianos. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  always  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  blind  people 
and  worked  actively  on  their  behalf 
for  many  years.  He  was  for  two 
years  President  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  was  a  member  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  Syracuse  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Having  a  particular  sympathy  with 
sightless  boys,  he  always  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  New  York  State  School 
and  offered  several  prizes  to  the  boys 
there  for  improvement  in  physical 
development  and  poise.  In  his  will  he 
left  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars 
to  Syracuse  University  to  provide 
assistance  for  blind  students. 


Dr.  Allen  Honored 

On  May  12  in  New  York,  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences 
presented  a  gold  medal  to  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  in  recognition  of  his 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  promoting  the  education 
of  the  blind. 


♦Blind. 
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Report  of  Manitoba  Committee 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  by 
the  last  Legislature  to  study  further 
all  matters  appertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  blind  persons  in  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  presented  their  report  on 
the  opening  of  the  Legislature  on 
February  29. 

This  report  commends  the  action  of 
the  Legislature  in  unanimously  endors¬ 
ing  a  Federal  system  of  pensions  for 
the  blind,  and  recommends  that  the 
Province  directly  undertake  certain 
obligations  to  its  blind  citizens.  It 
concurs  in  Dr.  Burritt’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  has  the  experi¬ 
ence,  knowledge  and  equipment,  and 
possesses  a  general  public  confidence 
and  support  that  enables  it  to  carry 
out  the  private  activities,  and  recom¬ 
mends  the  approval  of  a  Manitoba 
Division  of  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  as  an  agency 
through  which  the  Government’s  fur¬ 
ther  support  may  be  given.  It  recom¬ 
mends  that  competent  ophthalmological 
service  be  made  available  to  those  who 
need  it  and  are  unable  to  secure  the 
same  through  regular  channels,  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Public 
Welfare. 

On  the  question  of  “relief”  for  the 
necessitous  blind,  the  Committee  are 
of  the  opinion  that  such  relief  should 
come  through  the  same  channels  as  are 
used  for  other  necessitous  citizens.  It, 
however,  does  not  recognize  that  the 
needs  are  invariably  greater  on  account 
of  the  handicap  of  blindness,  and  that 
extra  allowances  should  therefore  be 
made.  The  example  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Relief  Committee  of  Winnipeg 
in  recognizing  this  additional  handicap 


and  making  special  provision  is  com¬ 
mended  as  a  proper  course  of  proce¬ 
dure  and  consideration. 

The  report  concludes  by  stressing 
the  obligation  of  the  sighted  person  to 
his  blind  fellow  citizens. — From  the 
CANIB  News  Sheet ,  April,  1932. 

Home  Teachers’  Training-Course 

Three  young  women  will  receive 
their  diplomas  in  June  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  two-year  training  course 
for  home  teachers  given  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind.  The  class  of  1933 
numbers  six.  If  the  demand  for  this 
course  continues,  another  class  will  be 
organized  in  September,  1932. 

A.A.W.B.  World  Council 
Donations 

An  open  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  reads  as  follows: 

“The  retiring  Executive  Committee 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  sent  out  a  letter  mak¬ 
ing  a  plea  for  the  raising  of  $250  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  interest  of  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United 
States,  in  the  promotion  of  world-wide 
co-operation  in  work  for  the  blind. 
Up  to  the  present  the  Secretary  has 
received  a  total  of  $191,  which  has 
been  deposited  to  the  credit  of  this 
fund.  I  know  the  outgoing  Executive 
Committee  would  wish  to  express  its 
appreciation  and  I  feel  the  incoming 
Executive  Committee  is  equally  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  which  agencies  and  individ¬ 
uals  have  shown  in  the  building  up 
of  this  special  fund,  which  will  be  held 
pending  the  perfection  of  plans  for 
the  World  Council.  We  hope  it  may 
increase  to  the  original  goal  of  $250.” 
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Indiana  State  Library,  Department  for 
the  Blind — In  the  new  building  which  is 
to  be  erected  shortly  for  the  Indiana 
State  Library,  the  department  for  the 
blind  will  be  housed  in  more  convenient 
quarters  than  at  present.  It  is  planned  to 
put  the  collection  of  books  for  the  blind 
in  the  Library’s  lending  department  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  to  install  tables 
there  for  the  use  of  blind  readers. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind — On 

April  27,  the  Cincinnati  Lions  Club  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Clovernook  Home,  had 
dinner  there,  and  later  inspected  the 
shops.  .  .  A  second  platen  press  has  been 
installed  which  will  greatly  facilitate  work 
in  the  printing-shop. 

Cincinnati  Library  Society — So  many 
new  books  were  added  to  the  Library’s 
collection  last  year,  that,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  accommodation  for  them,  the  Society 
moved  into  larger  quarters  in  the  same 
building  on  May  1.  Projects  which  the 
Library  has  in  hand  include  a  new  braille 
catalogue,  a  braille  catalogue  of  music, 
and  an  ink-print  list  of  books  in  Moon 
type. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — 

A  new  Chevrolet  car  was  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Commission  for  the  use  of 
one  of  the  blind  home  teachers  and  her 
guide.  .  .  A  Frigidaire  drinking  fountain 
has  been  installed  in  The  Blind  Shop  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Oberly. 

Perkins  Institution — Plans  for  observ- 
ing  the  centennial  are  now  being  made. 
Exercises  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  November  9  and  10,  at  the 
school  in  Watertown,  with  the  closing 


meeting  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston.  Dr. 
Allen  will  read  an  historical  paper  at  the 
main  meeting  in  Watertown,  while  Presi¬ 
dent  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  President 
of  Dartmouth  College  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 
— from  which  town  Laura  Bridgman  came 
to  Perkins — will  make  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Boston  meeting.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  centennial  will  be  the  pres¬ 
entation  and  dedication  of  a  new  four- 
manual  organ  in  Dwight  Hall.  This  organ 
of  forty-five  stops  and  many  pipes  is  the 
gift  of  former  students  of  Perkins  headed 
by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Lindsay,  of  Montreal. 

.  .  .  .  Dr.  Allen  represented  Perkins 

at  the  centennial  exercises  of  the  New 
York  Institute  and  told  of  the  celebration 

at  a  chapel  service . The  New 

England  College  Entrance  Certificate 
Board  has  entered  the  Boys’  School  on 
its  approved  list  which  entitles  graduates 

to  enter  college  on  certificate . 

A  series  of  plays  suitable  for  use  in 
schools  for  the  blind  are  to  be  published 
by  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  in  braille. 
Permission  to  print  these  plays  has  been 
secured  from  leading  publishers  and  it  is 
felt  that  they  will  meet  a  real  need. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  at  fifty  cents 
each.  Those  now  being  published  will 
be  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  known  as 
“Perkins  Plays.” 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind — 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Severne,  of  Watkins  Glen, 
was  re-appointed  as  a  member  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  board  of  the  school  by  Governor 
Roosevelt.  This  is  Mr.  Severne’s  fourth 
appointment.  He  was  appointed  first  in 
1907,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  years 
has  been  a  member  continuously  ever 
since. 
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Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — Stu¬ 
dents  from  the  school  are  broadcasting 
over  a  local  radio  station  two  evenings 
each  month,  and  from  the  favorable  com¬ 
ments  received,  the  programs  are  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  audience.  Recently,  the 
students  gave  an  entertainment  at  the 
local  college,  and  also  at  the  Booster  Club 
of  the  Missouri-Pacific  Railroad. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  (Brook¬ 
lyn) — Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  of  the  firm  of 
Coombs  &  Wilson,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Industrial  Home  at  the  Trustees’ 
meeting  held  last  March.  .  .  During  the 
first  week  of  May  the  Brooklyn  Week  for 
the  Blind  took  place  and  a  particularly 
attractive  program  and  display  were 
featured. 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind — Mrs.  John  Langdon,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind,  was  recently  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  school.  .  . 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  school  buildings  and  grounds  during 
the  past  few  months.  On  the  school 
campus  old  fences  have  been  replaced 
with  new  ones,  lawns  have  been  re-con- 
ditioned,  and  additional  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  planted;  exteriors  of  all  buildings 
have  been  painted;  and  the  girls’  dormi¬ 
tory  has  been  entirely  redecorated.  All 
this  work  involved  a  minimum  of  expense 
because  the  entire  personnel  of  the  school 
contributed  a  day’s  pay  monthly  for  the 
relief  of  local  unemployment,  and  in  turn 
the  school  had  eight  or  ten  men  daily  to 
work  on  the  grounds.  These  men  were 
supplied  by  the  local  Organized  Charities 
and  were  paid  in  groceries  purchased  with 
money  contributed  for  unemployment 
relief. 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 
— Robert  M.  Sherman,  a  student  at  the 
Washington  School,  is  a  member  of  the 
cello  section  of  the  Portland  Junior  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  It  was  with  consider¬ 
able  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  teacher, 
that  he  memorized  the  music  for  the  last 
concert  and  appeared  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Portland  Auditorium  with  suc¬ 


cess.  This  organization  is  made  up  of 
some  of  the  most  gifted  young  musicians 
of  Portland.  The  hundred  members  re¬ 
hearse  about  eight  hours  a  week  and  the 
training  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
conductor,  Jacques  Gershkovitch,  is  in¬ 
valuable.  Three  times  a  year  a  program 
of  the  great  symphonic  works  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  public  performance.  .  .  Music 
Week  was  observed  by  a  concert  in  the 
school  auditorium  given  by  members  of 
the  Vancouver  Music  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  by  a  concert  at  the  Vancouver 
Junior  High  School  in  which  all  the 
church  choirs  and  the  chorus  from  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  participated. 
Special  numbers  were  given  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  Hour  of  the  school  during  Music 
Week  by  students  of  the  Music  Depart¬ 
ment.  .  .  Among  six  students  to  receive 
high  honors  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys  in 
the  Senior  Class  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  was  Elizabeth  Hall,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
in  1928. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia — 

During  the  past  year  850  volumes,  num¬ 
bering  57,800  pages,  were  embossed  in 
the  Department  upon  the  Vaughan  braille 
press,  among  them :  Philadelphia  —  Past 
Achievements,  Present  Greatness  and  Future 
Possibilities;  William  Penn  by  Lucy  B. 
Roberts;  Health :  How  to  Keep  It  by  Dr. 
Herman  N.  Bundesen,  March  and  April, 
1932;  Thinking  Things  Over  with  Calvin 
Coolidge,  April,  May,  June,  1931.  This  work 
was  made  possible  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  Lloyd  Unemployment  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1931,  with  Mrs.  George  Wharton 
Pepper  and  the  Junior  League  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  volumes  are  being  sent  to 
institutions  and  circulating  libraries  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto 
Rico,  and  New  South  Wales. 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 

• — A  class  for  the  blind  feeble-minded  has 
been  opened  at  the  New  Lisbon  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Feeble-minded,  with  Donald 
Burns,  a  blind  University  of  Pennsylvania 
graduate  and  a  New  Jersey  man,  as 
teacher.  The  class  now  contains  sixteen 
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boys  and  will  probably  be  enlarged  as  time 
goes  on.  Great  credit  is  due  both  Dr. 
Charles  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  In¬ 
stitution,  and  Commissioner  William  J. 
Ellis  for  making  such  a  class  possible. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind — In 

celebration  of  the  Washington  Bicenten¬ 
nial,  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  Tennessee 
School,  Troops  19  and  24,  planted  a 
George  Washington  Elm  on  the  school 
campus  on  April  6.  The  ceremony  was 
witnessed  by  the  entire  student  body  and 
faculty.  Appropriate  songs  were  sung  by 
the  Scouts,  and  Dr.  K.  C.  Davis  of  Pea¬ 
body  College  gave  an  address  on  the 
beauty  and  value  of  trees.  Miss  Sara 
Gray,  Scout  Leader  of  Troop  19,  and 
Miss  Sara  Dixon,  Scout  Leader  of  Troop 
24,  both  members  of  the  faculty,  were  in 
charge  of  the  program. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

— At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  held  April  28, 
the  Executive  Secretary  reported  that 
within  the  past  six  months  four  branches 
had  moved  into  more  spacious  quarters. 
.  .  .  The  Pittsburgh  Branch,  in  which 
the  Association  headquarters  is  located, 
has  moved  to  larger  and  more  convenient 
offices  at  308  South  Craig  Street,  two 
squares  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind.  ...  It  has  been 
decided  to  hold  the  Seventh  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  at  the  Pittsburgh  branch, 
the  Conference  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
“housewarming”  of  the  new  building.  .  . 
The  following  officers  have  been  elected 
to  serve  for  the  coming  year:  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Main,  President;  Mr.  Bayard  Hand, 
First  Vice-President;  Mr.  William  A. 
Emery,  Second  Vice-President;  Mr.  James 
McA.  Duncan,  Third  Vice-President;  and 
Mr.  John  E.  Potter,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

.  .  .  On  April  29  last,  the  Girls’  Glee  Club 
from  Overbrook  gave  a  concert  in  Beth¬ 
lehem  in  aid  of  the  Northampton  County 
Branch’s  outdoor  work.  .  .  Last  Decem¬ 
ber  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the 
Association  organized  an  Auxiliary  which 
now  has  253  members,  each  member  pay¬ 


ing  a  dollar  a  year  in  dues.  This  Auxili¬ 
ary  will  take  care  of  certain  phases  of 
the  Association’s  work,  such  as  securing 
donations  for  radio  accessories,  recrea¬ 
tion,  improvements  to  the  building,  and 
other  items  for  which  funds  cannot  well 
be  taken  from  “Welfare”  contributions. 
The  corps  will  stand  ready  to  serve  in 
various  other  capacities  throughout  the 
year. 

The  East  Bay  Club  of  Blind  Women 
(California) — The  white  cane  movement 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  East  Bay  Club 
of  Blind  Women.  With  donations  which 
have  come  in  from  various  service  clubs 
the  club  has  been  able  to  purchase  and 
distribute  several  dozen  white  canes.  The 
Club  is  now  actively  engaged  in  securing 
the  passage  of  a  city  ordinance  requiring 
motorists  to  recognize  these  canes  and 
thus  make  travel  much  safer  for  blind 
people. 

Association  of  the  Blind  of  Omaha — 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Miss 
Ethel  Doty,  President;  Mr.  C.  B.  Ballen- 
tine,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Anna  McGrew, 
Treasurer;  and  Miss  Nellie  G.  Flegg, 
Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary. 

American  Red  Cross  (Omaha) — The 

Omaha  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  start  another  class  in  braille 
reading  and  writing  for  the  adult  blind 
of  Omaha.  Miss  Nellie  Flegg  is  to  be 
in  charge  of  this  class  again  this  year. 

Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind — The 

offices  of  the  Mobile  Association  for  the 
Blind  are  now  located  at  8  North  Clai¬ 
borne  Street,  in  a  one-story  frame  house. 
This  new  arrangement  affords  more  shop 
space,  a  larger  showroom,  and  a  spacious 
office,  which,  with  an  adjoining  room, 
makes  it  possible  of  easy  conversion  into 
an  assembly  room.  Thus  all  activities 
may  be  conducted  under  the  same  roof. 
A  new  industry  has  been  added — the 
hanking  of  clothes  lines.  Other  workers 
for  the  blind  claim  this  to  be  a  very 
salable  commodity.  On  May  18  the 
Association  celebrates  the  fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  opening  of  its  workshop. 
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At  the  Exhibit  of  the  “Made  in  Mobile” 
products  held  in  May  the  Association 
will  have  a  booth. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

— Mr.  F.  W.  Marcroft  recently  presented 
the  school  on  behalf  of  the  Lions  Club  of 
Colorado  Springs  with  twenty-four  braille 
volumes.  Marvin  Milan,  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  received  the  gift  for  the 
school.  The  school’s  musical  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  the  choirs,  orchestra,  and  male 
quartet,  entertained  the  Lions.  The  Bi¬ 
centennial  of  George  Washington’s  birth 
was  fittingly  celebrated  with  a  literary 
and  musical  program. 

Minnesota  State  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind — At  the-  annual  meeting  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind,  Miss  Bertha  Hanford  of 
Duluth  was  elected  President,  succeeding 
Mr.  George  F.  Meyer.  The  other  officers 
are  as  follows:  Percy  Lowe,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  M.  R.  Tynan,  Secretary;  Edith  H. 
Marsh,  Treasurer.  Mr.  Meyer  had  served 
as  President  for  the  past  nine  years,  but 
wished  to  be  relieved  because  of  the 
pressure  of  work  connected  with  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Dallas  Association  for  the  Progressive 
Blind — The  Association  has  recently 
moved  its  salesroom  and  workroom  for 
the  blind  to  1103  Main  Street,  where  it 
is  operating  as  “The  Lighthouse.” 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Various 
changes  have  been  in  progress  at  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind.  Among  them 
are  the  installation  of  a  new  passenger 
electric  elevator;  the  construction  of  a 
new  heating  plant  which  will  be  ready 
for  use  next  fall;  and  the  rebuilding  and 
electrifying  of  the  pipe  organ.  In  the 
Iowa  Music  Contest  for  Class  C  High 
Schools  the  school  orchestra  and  boys’ 
glee  club  have  won  first  in  both  the  sub¬ 
district  and  district  meets,  and  will  go 
to  the  state  meet  in  May. 

Lions  International  Association — More 
than  6,000  copies  of  the  Lions  Juvenile 
Braille  Monthly,  a  magazine  for  children 
between  eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 


were  supplied  to  blind  children  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Hawaii  during  the  past  school  year. 
Copies  are  addressed  to  the  various 
schools  for  the  blind  for  distribution 
among  the  children  while  the  schools  are 
in  session,  but  in  vacation  time,  each 
child  receives  his  copy  at  his  home 
address. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind — 

The  Summer  School  for  the  Adult  Blind 
of  Kansas  will  open  on  June  2  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  July  30.  From  inquiries  al¬ 
ready  received,  a  large  attendance  is 
predicted.  .  .  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  the 

Kansas  State  School  sponsored  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  tree-planting  ceremony  in 
honor  of  the  Washington  Bicentennial. 
Fourteen  elms  were  presented  by  Miss 
Lois  Tauer,  a  sophomore  of  the  school 
and  president  of  its  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and 
were  received  on  behalf  of  the  state  by 
Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Wilson,  Superintendent 
of  the  Kansas  School. 

Los  Angeles  Classes  for  Handicapped 
Children — This  department  recently  moved 
into  a  new  well-equipped  building.  .  . 

For  the  past  two  years  an  experiment 
has  been  carried  on  with  a  class  of 
mentally  superior  blind  children  who  were 
tested  by  the  psychology  department 
according  to  the  Hayes  Revision  of  the 
Binet-Simon  tests.  Work  with  this  group 
will  be  carried  on  for  one  year  more  in 
order  to  verify  findings  more  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Minnesota  State  Organization  of  the 
Blind — The  thirteenth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Organization  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Home  for  the  Blind,  on  June  7  and  8, 
at  which  time  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  two  years  will  be  held. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — 

On  May  5  the  Association  held  open 
house  from  2:00  until  10:00  P.M.,  when 
the  workrooms  were  open  for  inspection 
and  novelties  from  the  gift  shop  were 
offered  for  sale.  Among  the  visitors  were 
members  of  the  Lions  Clubs,  as  the 
State  Convention  was  meeting  in  Shreve¬ 
port  on  that  day. 
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New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 

— Mr.  Ephraim  B.  Levy,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Guild  and  President  of 
the  organization  during  the  entire  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  its  existence,  has  retired 
from  the  active  presidency.  Mr.  I. 
Montefiore  Levy  has  been  elected  his 
successor.  Mr.  E.  B.  Levy  will  remain  as 
Honorary  President  of  the  organization. 

Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind — In 

accordance  with  the  law  passed  by  the 
state  legislature  in  1931,  a  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  has  recently  been 
appointed  with  Miss  Hazel  Beckham  of 
Austin,  Texas,  as  Executive  Secretary. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind — Mrs. 
Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  has  been  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Ohio  Alumni  Association  for  the  Blind 

— The  Association  will  hold  its  regular 
biennial  meeting  in  June.  In  connection 
therewith,  an  exhibition  is  planned  of 
articles  and  devices  of  practical  use  to 
the  blind.  Any  one  who  has  worked  out 
anything  of  this  kind,  or  who  can  be 
helpful  in  any  way  in  making  this  exhibit 
a  success  is  urged  to  communicate  with 
K.  V.  Clark,  983  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Such  an  exhibit  should 
prove  of  value  not  only  to  the  blind  of 
Ohio,  but  to  all  of  us.  Whatever  facts 
are  gleaned  as  a  result  of  this  display 
will  be  made  public  in  some  form  later  on. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind — Mr.  Hartung, 
head  of  the  caning  department,  has  been 
confronted  with  a  problem  for  several 
years,  in  the  cementing  of  brushes, 
dusters  and  mops  into  handles.  The  old 
process  necessitated  using  either  hot 
cement  or  a  blow  torch,  both  of  which 
were  dangerous  to  blind  students.  After 
some  experimenting  he  found  Casco 
Waterproof  Dry  Glue  Powder  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  used  as  follows: 
mix  powdered  glue  with  an  equal  part  of 
cold  water,  then  stir  vigorously  for  two 


minutes.  Allow  glue  to  set  fifteen  minutes 
before  using.  Fill  hole  in  handle  with  this 
mixture,  using  a  piece  of  reed  or  thin 
stick  for  this  purpose.  Press  the  two 
wires  of  the  brush  tightly  together,  and 
push  through  the  glue  down  into  the 
handle.  The  process  outlined  eliminates 
all  danger  to  the  student,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  brushes  are  more  satisfactorily 
made.  .  .  In  the  caning  department,  Mr. 
Hartung  uses  Casco  Glue  for  putting  in 
pressed  seats  and  spline  work.  The  mix¬ 
ture  for  this  purpose  should  consist  of 
two  parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  glue. 
Two  teaspoons  of  water  to  one  of  glue 
is  sufficient  to  do  the  ordinary  sized 
pressed  seat.  This  glue  does  not  seem  to 
be  affected  by  damp  or  hot  weather. 

Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind — A  most  successful  Educational 
Week  was  held  during  the  last  week  of 
February.  .  .  Following  Miss  Katherine 
Nicholson’s  resignation,  the  position  of 
Executive  Secretary  to  the  Association 
has  been  filled  by  Mrs.  Ethel  FitzPatrick, 
formerly  of  the  Blind  Craft  Association, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Blind  Craft  Association  (Binghamton, 

N.  Y.) — Mrs.  Mary  K.  Dewitt  has  been 
appointed  Managing  Director  of  the 
Association,  succeeding  Mrs.  Ethel  Fitz- 
Patrick,  who  recently  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  Syracuse  “Lighthouse.” 

New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind — Miss  Ruth  B.  McCoy  is  the  new 
Director  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Department,  and  Miss  Alice  O.  Booth 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Consultant  Nurse  in  the  same  department. 

Oregon  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind — A  reception  was  sponsored  by  the 
Institution’s  Advisory  Board  on  March 
18,  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
meet  the  new  superintendent  and  his  wife, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Dry.  The  shops 
were  in  operation  and  the  entire  plant 
was  open  for  inspection.  Tea  was  served 
and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  people 
visited  the  institution. 
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Positions  Wanted 

Position  wanted  as  a  field  agent,  or 
home  teacher,  or  instructor  of  classes  in 
braille,  speech  correction,  or  sight-saving. 
References  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
Flora  H.  Scott,  Box  234,  Chisholm, 
Minnesota. 

Student  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind  School, 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  would  like  to  find 
employment  as  instructor  in  broom¬ 
making,  or  worker  in  any  workshop  for 
the  blind.  J.  B.  Thompson,  Deaf  and 
Blind  School,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

A  social  worker  with  years  of  experience 
in  home  teaching,  organizing,  and  exec¬ 
utive  work  with  the  blind  and  the  deaf- 
blind  desires  a  position  with  an  association 
or  an  institution  for  the  blind.  References 
will  be  furnished.  No  guide  is  needed  for 
traveling.  Miss  Anne  Connelly,  12  Bradley 
Street,  Burlington,  Vermont: 

Teacher,  with  special  training  and  three 
years’  teaching  experience  with  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  will  tutor  or  take  charge  of  a  blind 
child  for  the  summer  months.  Can  furnish 
references.  For  full  information  commu¬ 
nicate  with  Miss  Margaret  M.  Soares, 
2714  Marquette  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Business  college  graduate,  experienced 
in  stereotyping,  proof-reading,  and  typing; 
of  cheerful  disposition,  and  willing  to  work 
hard.  Can  give  good  references.  Mildred 
Huston,  3110  Stockton  Blvd.,  Sacramento, 
California. 

Young  man,  23,  graduate  of  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind,  has  completed  more 
than  three  years  of  credit  toward  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  degree,  desires  teaching 
position  in  school  for  the  blind;  qualified 
to  teach  economics,  history,  and  business 
courses.  Warren  Edward  Morris,  Box 
281,  Hearne,  Texas. 


WANTED 

Names  and  addresses  of  blind  identical 
twins.  Address;  Heredity  Investigators, 
c/o  Duke  University  Press,  Durham, 
North  Carolina. 


Religions  Magazine  in  Braille 

The  John  Milton  Foundation  is 
perfecting  arrangements  for  the  issue 
of  a  religious  magazine  for  the  blind 
in  braille.  This  magazine  will  be  for 
adults  and  will  contain  Bible  or  Sun¬ 
day  School  lessons;  general  religious 
articles,  some  original  but  chiefly  re¬ 
prints  or  condensations  of  choice 
articles  from  leading  religious  publica¬ 
tions  ;  and  general  religious  news.  The 
plan  is  to  supply  this  publication  free 
to  the  blind,  the  funds  being  sought 
from  the  Boards  of  Publication,  of 
Sunday  School  Work,  and  of  Home 
Missions.  The  size  of  the  edition, 
indeed  the  whole  venture,  will  depend 
much  on  the  number  of  those  who 
apply  for  the  magazine.  All  desiring 
it  for  a  year  are  asked  to  send  their 
names  and  addresses  clearly  written, 
their  denominational  connection  or 
preference  and  ten  cents  registration 
fee  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Rev. 
L.  B.  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  390  Bible 
House,  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 

Stands  in  Federal  Buildings 

On  April  25,  Senator  Smoot  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  (S.  4492)  in  the  Senate, 
providing  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  grant  to  any  blind  indi¬ 
vidual  the  privilege  of  maintaining  a 
vending  stand  in  any  public  building- 
under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
latter  may  deem  advisable. 

Senator  Smoot  is  already  well-known 
as  a  friend  of  the  blind  in  connection 
with  the  Pratt-Smoot  bill  of  1931,  by 
which  $100,000  a  year  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  printing  of  braille 
books  for  the  adult  blind. 
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Centenary  Celebration  of  the 
New  York  Institute 

(Continued  from  page  90) 

both  words  and  music  for  a  song — 
“Alma  Mater” — lustily  sung  by  the 
chorus  before  the  “Scenes.”  On  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  afternoons  the  same 
program  was  presented.  On  Thursday 
the  former  pupils  were  special  guests 
and  four  of  them  made  addresses  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  attitude  of  gradu¬ 
ates  toward  their  old  school ;  these 
were  Mr.  William  G.  Gorse,  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Harvey,  Miss  Theresa 
Wood,  and  Mr.  Augustine  F.  Massa. 

A  beautiful  Souvenir  Program  was 
issued  and  presented  to  all  who  at¬ 
tended  the  exercises.  Entitled  “At 
the  End  of  the  First  Century,  1832- 
1932,”  it  bore  in  blue  and  gold,  the 
Institute’s  colors,  the  monogram  of  its 
initials  NYIEB  and  among  other 
features  had  the  motto,  Lux  Oritur 
and  the  familiar  passage  from  Isaiah 
xlii,  16,  used  for  many  years  by  this 
school,  reproduced  on  one  page  in  both 
ink-print  and  braille.  Also  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  photographic  reproduction  of 
the  column  in  The  Evening  Post  of 
Saturday,  December  15,  1832,  carry¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  first  exhibition. 

E.  M.  V-C. 

News  from  South  Africa 

Rev.  Arthur  W.  Blaxall  writes  that 
he  is  now  Superintendent  of  the 
Athlone  Blind  School,  Faure,  South 
Africa,  where  he  has  thirty  children 
comprising  half-castes  and  children 
from  the  following  native  tribes: 
Basuto,  Zulu,  Bechuana,  Shangaan, 
Grique,  AmaXosa. 

He  says  further :  “We  work  in  two 
languages,  English  and  Afrikaans,  a 


local  form  of  Dutch.  If  you  can  put 
us  in  touch  with  any  one  likely  to  be 
interested  in  such  a  school,  please  let 
me  know  their  names.  At  the  moment 
I  will  only  say  that  if  you  know  any 
one  willing  to  send  us  a  packet  of 
toys,  they  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
for  we  have  no  table  games  at  all.” 

Editorial 

(Continued  from  page  112) 

ties  have  still  to  make  provision  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  those  who  lose  their 
sight  in  adult  life.  There  are  still  too 
many  cases  of  blindness,  due  to  ignor¬ 
ance  or  carelessness,  which  might  have 
been  prevented.  We  have  still  need 
of  more  professional  training  and 
stronger  professional  feeling. 

Most  urgent  of  all,  we  are  still  far 
from  solving  the  economic  problem  of 
the  blind.  Employment  in  competitive 
industry,  in  the  “sheltered”  workshop, 
or  in  the  home  has  solved  the  problem 
for  many.  Relief  from  state  or  county 
funds  has  kept  many  others  from 
want.  Yet  great  numbers  of  sightless 
persons  are  prevented  from  enjoying 
a  full  and  abundant  life  by  lack  of 
economic  security. 

In  times  like  these,  when  millions 
of  seeing  persons  are  suffering  from 
unemployment  and  poverty,  economic 
security  for  the  blind  seems  impossible 
of  realization.  Yet  it  is  toward  that 
end  we  must  strive,  through  better 
education  of  the  public  and  better 
adjustment  of  the  individual,  and  the 
progress  of  the  past  hundred  years  can 
only  spur  us  on.  May  the  next  hun¬ 
dred  years  see  the  achievement  of 
that  goal ! 


E.  C.  McK. 


Book  News 


AN  EGYPTIAN  PROFESSOR 

An  Egyptian  Childhood,  the  Auto¬ 
biography  of  Taha  Hussein.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  E.  H.  Paxton.  George 
Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London. 
168  p. 

Every  now  and  then  one  meets, 
either  personally  or  through  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  printed  page,  a  char¬ 
acter  whose  exceptional  qualities  jolt 
one  into  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  days  of  miracles,  or  at  least  of 
wonders,  do  not  exclusively  belong  to 
the  dim  and  distant  past.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  meet  such  a  person¬ 
ality  through  the  medium  of  a  charm¬ 
ing  book,  An  Egyptian  Childhood. 
To  learn  of  the  mature  achievements 
and  present  position  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  man,  we  must  not  omit  to  read 
the  introduction  to  this  work,  for  it 
is  there  that  his  manhood  is  briefly 
described.  We  learn  that  Taha  Hus¬ 
sein  (for  so  he  is  called)  is  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the  reorganized 
Egyptian  University,  to  whose  staff 
he  has  belonged  since  1919  when  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  History. 
Taha  Hussein  is  as  yet  young,  being 
only  forty-three  years  of  age — and  he 
is  blind.  He  is  a  native  Egyptian  and 
that  speaks  volumes  when  coupled 
with  the  loss  of  sight.  Our  author  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Sorbonne  where  he 
received  his  Doctorate  in  the  same 
year  as  his  appointment  to  the  chair 
of  history  just  referred  to. 

Now  all  this  may  not  be  considered 
so  remarkable  by  the  American  blind 


who  have  a  thousand  and  one  advan¬ 
tages  undreamed  of  by  their  Egyptian 
confreres,  and  that  is  just  the  point. 
Taha  Hussein  was  thirteen  years  of 
age  before  he  knew  anything  but  the 
Koran,  a  versified  edition  of  an  Arab 
grammar,  and  a  heterogeneous  collec¬ 
tion  of  tales,  legends,  poems,  incanta¬ 
tions,  conjurations,  and  what-not — in 
other  words  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  organized  education  at 
that  age  was  inferior  to  the  knowledge 
of  an  American  or  European  lad 
several  years  his  junior.  And  even 
when  he  went  to  Cairo  at  thirteen  to 
study  at  Al-Azhar,  what  was  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  learn?  Nothing  much  but 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Koran  and 
a  smattering  of  Arab  culture.  He  was 
nineteen  when  he  entered  the  newly 
organized  Egyptian  University  (1908) 
where  he  received  his  first  idea  of 
Western  educational  methods.  Six 
years  later  he  was  a  student  in  Paris. 
What  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
must  have  been  accomplished  in  so 
brief  a  space  of  time!  Starting  with 
practically  nothing  in  the  way  of 
modern  training,  and  burdened  with  a 
load  of  medievalism,  little  short  of 
genius  was  required  to  throw  off  the 
incubus  and  leap  forward  into  the 
front  rank  of  modern  scholarship. 
Taha  Hussein  has  done  all  this  and 
is,  therefore,  a  genuine  torch-bearer 
even  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
for  a  generation  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  of  themselves  as  marching  on 
’neath  the  light  of  the  sun.  For  how 
many  European  and  American  blind 
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men  are  there  who  have  achieved  as 
much,  not  merely  relatively  but 
absolutely,  as  this  Egyptian  Professor? 
Not  many  I  dare  swear. 

But  his  book,  An  Egyptian  Child¬ 
hood ,  does  not  deal  with  him  in  his, 
dare  I  say,  civilized  life.  No,  it  pre¬ 
sents  his  childhood  up  to  the  period 
of  his  transfer  from  his  provincial 
native  town  to  the  great  metropolis. 
In  many  respects  this  little  story  (it 
comprises  only  168  pages)  reads  like 
a  tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  We 
are  told  of  Sheikhs,  Imams,  Astrol¬ 
ogers,  Doctors  of  the  Law,  school 
teachers  whose  business  it  is  to  teach 
the  Koran  and  nothing  else.  We  read 
of  donkey-boys,  of  sweet-meats,  of 
Mohammedan  festivals  and  many  other 
things  characteristic  of  the  days  of 
Haroun-al  Raschid.  Every  intelligent 
blind  person,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
read  An  Egyptian  Childhood  and  thank 
his  lucky  stars  that  he  was  not  born 
on  the  banks  of  the  “Father  of 
Waters.” 

The  Obstacle  Sense 

During  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  held  in  New  York 
in  April,  1931,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
meet  and  talk  with  Dr.  Vladimir 
Dolanski  of  Warsaw,  Poland.  Dr. 
Dolanski  and  I  had  this  in  common, 
that  we  both  lost  our  sight  at  the  same 
age  and  in  the  same  way,  and  such 
bonds,  you  know,  are  liable  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  firm.  I  found  Dr.  Dolanski 
a  most  charming  companion  and  re¬ 
markably  well  informed,  particularly 
on  matters  connected  with  the  blind, 
for  during  his  course  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris,  he  had  conducted  special  in¬ 
vestigations  in  that  peculiar  field  com¬ 


monly  called  the  sense  of  obstacles. 
(You  know  most  normal  blind  people 
feel,  under  certain  conditions,  obstacles 
when  these  are  of  a  certain  height, 
but  this  feeling  takes  place  in  the 
forehead  and  face  and  not  by  actual 
contact  with  the  body.)  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  with  great  interest  and  pleasure 
that  I  received  the  other  day  from  Dr. 
Dolanski  a  copy  of  L’Annee  Psy- 
chologique  containing  the  resume  in 
French  of  a  work  on  this  important 
subject  recently  published  by  Dolanski 
himself.  Unfortunately  the  main 
work,  it  appears,  is  in  Polish  which 
makes  it  inaccessible  to  the  general 
non-Polish  reader,  but  the  French 
digest  referred  to  gives  its  main  fea- 

j 

tures  and  is  most  interesting  reading. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into 
particulars  because  by  so  doing  one 
would  be  inevitably  and  insensibly  led 
into  the  field  of  controversy.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Dr.  Dolanski  thinks  he 
has  proved  conclusively  that  the  views 
of  Professor  Pierre  Villey,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  latter’s  splendid  work, 
The  World  of  the  Blind,  are  sound — 
namely,  that  the  ear  is  the  sole  source 
of  this  peculiar  sense  of  obstacles, 
which  is,  therefore,  auditive  in  its 
nature.  Certainly  Dolanski’s  experi¬ 
ments  would  seem  to  point  in  that 
direction  provided  they  were  a  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  unassailable  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view.  But  are  they? 
I  leave  the  interested  and  the  curious 
to  secure  a  copy  of  L’Annee  Psy- 
chologiqne  for  1930  and  thereby  place 
themselves  in  a  position  to  form  their 
own  opinions.  The  main  thing  is  that 
another  cultivated  blind  man  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  ability  to  acquire  special 
knowledge  on  a  par  with  the  sighted 
and  to  employ  that  knowledge  for  the 
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benefit  and  the  uplift  and  the  sociali¬ 
zation  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
All  honor  to  Dr.  Vladimir  Dolanski ! 
May  he  live  long  and  repeat  many 
times  the  act  of  publication  of  such 
really  worth  while  and  splendidly 
written  books ! 

S.  C.  Swift 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR 
EXECUTIVES 

Social  Work  Administration,  by 
Elwood  Street.  Harper  Brothers , 
New  York ,  442  p.,  $3.00. 

Executives  of  agencies  for  the  blind, 
whether  large  or  small,  will  find  much 
of  value  in  Mr.  Street’s  comprehensive 
handbook  which  discusses  almost  every 
phase  of  administrative  activity  in  a 
social  work  organization. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  a 
book  is  lacking  in  perspective  when  it 


treats  of  the  details  of  file  cards  and 
memorandum  blanks  as  seriously  as  of 
financial  policies;  but  on  closer  inspec¬ 
tion  it  will  appear  that  this  attention 
to  detail  is  due  to  the  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  the  author’s  philosophy  —  a 
philosophy  which  extends  to  and  in¬ 
cludes  every  activity  of  the  social 
agency  so  that  the  humblest  “chore”  is 
seen  as  a  related  and  essential  part 
of  the  agency’s  major  projects.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  throughout  frequently  stresses 
the  two-fold  obligation  of  a  social 
agency — to  its  clients,  to  give  them 
the  best  service  possible  with  available 
resources ;  and  to  its  contributors,  to 
spend  their  money  as  wisely  and  eco¬ 
nomically  as  possible. 

Executives,  new  to  administrative 
work,  will  find  Mr.  Street’s  book  of 
great  value  and  even  those  who  are 
more  experienced  may  glean  from  it 
some  helpful  hints. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay 


Those  in  the  Dark  Silence 

THE  DEAF  BLIND  IN  AMERICA  TODAY 

By  Corinne  Rocheleau  and  Rebecca  Mach 

THE  first  authoritative  study  of  this  neglected  group. 

The  authors  worked  more  than  five  years  to  gather 
data  concerning  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  deaf-blind 
persons.  This  information  is  graphically  presented,  and 
suggestions  are  offered  as  to  ways  in  which  the  tragic 
isolation  of  the  deaf-blind  may  be  mitigated.  The  volume 
is  terrible  and  challenging  in  its  revelations. 

Price^$2.00  plus  postage 


Published,  and  distributed  by 

The  Volta  Bureau 

1537  35th  STREET,  N.W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Library  of  Congress  Advisory 
Committee 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  has 
appointed  an  Advisory  Committee  of 
non-librarians  to  make  suggestions 
regarding  the  work  of  the  Project, 
Books  for  the  Blind,  operating  under 
the  Pratt-Smoot  law.  The  Advisory 
Committee  consists  of  the  following: 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman,  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent, 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Overlea,  Md. 

William  C.  Hadley,  Principal,  Had¬ 
ley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind,  Winnetka,  Ill. 

Dr.  Newel  Perry,  Head  Teacher, 
California  School  for  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

This  Committee  earnestly  invites 
blind  readers  to  send  in  suggestions 
and  criticisms  regarding  the  work  for 
the  blind  carried  on  under  this  law. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Braille  Summaries  of  World 
Conference  Reports 

There  are  still  available  braille 
copies  of  the  Rapporteurs’  Reports, 
summarizing  the  papers  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind.  Copies  may  be 
had  on  request  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East 
46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Textbook  for  Teaching  Braille 

How  to  Teach  Adults  Revised 
Braille,  by  Diana  Hirschler,  contains 
typewritten  directions  intended  as  a 
guide  to  a  seeing  friend  or  home 
teacher  who  is  helping  the  beginner  to 
learn  braille.  How  to  Teach  Adults 
Revised  Braille  may  be  obtained  from 
Diana  Hirschler,  Room  1154,  125  East 
46th  Street,  New  York. 

Girl  Scout  Material  in  Braille 

Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  is.  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  American  Foun-  * 
dation  for  the  Blind,  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  a  growing 
list  of  volunteers,  to  secure  braille 
transcription  in  the  near  future  of : 
the  Girl  Scout  Handbook,  of  the  entire 
Girl  Scout  nature  program,  with  some 
adaptations  and  additions  for  blind 
Girl  Scouts  made  by  Dr.  Bertha  Chap¬ 
man  Cady,  Naturalist  for  the  National 
Girl  Scouts,  and  Miss  Kathryn  E. 
Maxfield,  Supervisor  of  Educational 
Research  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  of  other  Girl  Scout 
material  requested. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  315  Lexington  Avenue,  New 

York,  braille  copies  of  the  following 
material  are  now  available,  and  may 
be  ordered  from  them : 

Girl  Scout  Nature  Trail  Guide — 

Tenderfoot.  20c.  plus  postage. 

Girl  Scout  Nature  Trail  Guide — 

Second  Class.  34c.  plus  postage. 

Girl  Scout  Nature  Trail  Guide — 

First  Class.  20c.  plus  postage. 

Tami:  The  Story  of  a  Chipmunk, 
by  Bertha  Chapman  Cady.  $1.00 
plus  postage. 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE  AND  A  HALF 

Compiled  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
which  have  been  issued  since  March,  1932. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows : 
A.B.F.R.B.  American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for  the  Blind,  Los 

Angeles,  California 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
A.R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 

Massachusetts 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  JUNE,  1932 

Bennett,  Arnold.  The  Old  Wives’  Tale.  6v.  1149p.  cl911.  $12.90.  Doubleday,  Doran 
&  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Bryan,  George  S.  Edison:  The  Man  and  His  Work.  3v.  686p.  cl926„  $9.75.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  York.  H.M.P. 

Buck,  Pearl  S.  The  Good  Earth.  3v.  616p.  cl931.  $5.70.  The  John  Day  Co.,  New 
York.  C.P.H.  . 

Cady,  Mrs.  Bertha  Louise  (Chapman).  Girl  Scout  Nature  Trail  Guides.  3  pamphlets. 

20p.,  34p.,  20p.  $0.20,  $0.34,  $0.20.  Extension  Scout  Program.  A.R.C. 
....Tami — The  Story  of  a  Chipmunk,  lv.  99p.  cl927.  $1.00.  Comstock  Publishing 
Company,  Ithaca.  A.R.C. 

Constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas,  lv.  190p.  $2.50.  A.P.H. 

Cox,  Cader  G.  Notes  on  Piano  Tuning,  Regulating,  Repairing  Player  Regulating 
and  Adjusting.  Pamphlet.  31p.  $0.55.  A.P.H. 

Delamain,  Jacques.  Why  Birds  Sing.  lv.  258p.  cl931.  $2.25.  Coward-McCann,  Inc., 
New  York.  C.P.H. 

Delano,  Jane  A.  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick.  7v.  676p.  $7.00.  A.R.C. 
Dickinson,  Edward.  The  Education  of  a  Music  Lover.  2v.  454p.  cl9 1 1 .  $4.30.  Chas. 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Fisher,  Mrs.  Dorothea  Frances  (Canfield).  The  Brimming  Cup.  8v.  859p.  cl921. 

$8.00.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.R.C. 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester.  The  Many-Sided  Franklin.  4v.  784p.  cl926.  $8.20.  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Galsworthy,  John.  Maid  in  Waiting.  3v.  657p.  cl931.  $7.50.  Chas.  Scribner’s  vSons, 
New  York.  A.P.H. 

Gray,  Mason  D.  and  Thornton  Jenkins.  The  Argonauts  from  Latin  for  Today,  lv. 

60p.  cl928.  $2.00.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Hadley,  Arthur  Twining.  Undercurrents  in  American  Politics,  lv.  255p.  cl915. 

$2.75.  Yale  University  Press,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Hillyer,  Virgil  Mores.  A  Child’s  Geography  of  the  World.  5v.  588p.  cl929.  $7.00. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  H.M.P. 

Horn,  Ernest  and  Ernest  J.  Ashbaugh.  The  Horn-Ashbaugh  Fundamentals',  of  Spell¬ 
ing,  Grades  I  to  VIII.  5v.  397p.  cl928.  $11.00.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

Hufford,  Mrs.  Lois  G.  Essays  and  Letters,  Selected  from  the  Writings  of  John 
Ruskin,  with  Introductory  Interpretations  and  Annotations.  8v.  1007p.  cl905. 
$25.00.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  A.P.H. 
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Inge,  William  Ralph.  England.  3v.  601p.  cl927.  $6.45.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons, 

New  York.  C.P.H. 

Irwin,  Robert  B.  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay.  Blind  Relief  Laws:  Their  Theory  and 
Practice.  2v.  cl929.  $5.50.  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 
A.P.H. 

Lagerlof,  Selma.  The  Story  of  Gosta  Berling.  4v.  717p.  cl898.  $8.50.  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.B.F.R.B. 

Lawrence,  Thomas  Edward.  Revolt  in  the  Desert.  9v.  844p.  cl927.  $9.00.  George 
H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  A.R.C. 

Montgomery,  Lambert  Lyons.  What  a  Master  Salesman  Should  Know.  3v.  291p. 
cl930.  $3.00.  B.  C.  Forbes  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  A.R.C. 

Morison,  Samuel  Eliot.  An  Hour  of  American  History  from  Columbus  to  Coolidge. 
lv.  161p.  cl929.  $1.85.  J.  P.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  C.P.H. 

Ordway,  Edith  B.  Synonyms  and  Antonyms.  4v.  1 1 1 7p.  cl913.  $12.00.  George 

Sulley  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Reed,  Meredith.  The  Glory  Trail.  3v.  545p.  cl931.  $5.00.  Rae  D.  Henkle,  New 
York.  C.P.H. 

Rinehart,  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts.  Miss  Pinkerton.  2v.  405p.  cl932.  $5.00.  Farrar  & 
Rinehart,  Inc.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Romance  of  Leather,  The.  lv.  84p.  cl928.  $0.75.  American  Leather  Producers, 

Inc.  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Roosevelt,  Nicholas.  The  Restless  Pacific.  3v.  497p.  cl928.  $8.00.  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Sackville-West,  V.  All  Passion  Spent.  2v.  342p.  cl931.  $4.50.  Doubleday,  Doran 
&  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Sandburg,  Carl.  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years,  Volume  2.  4v.  925p.  cl926. 
$11.00.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Spyri,  Johanna.  Moni  the  Goat-Boy.  lv.  63p.  cl916.  $1.90.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

Talbut,  L.  Raymond.  Le  Frangais  et  Sa  Patrie.  5v.  664p.  cl912.  $17.55.  Benj. 
Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Tarkington,  Booth.  Mary’s  Neck.  3v.  568p.  cl932.  $7.50.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co., 
New  York.  A.P.H. 

Upton,  George  P.  The  Standard  Operas.  4v.  lOOOp.  cl928.  $7.60.  A.  C.  McClurg, 
Chicago.  C.P.H. 

Van  Deman,  Ruth  and  Fanny  Walker  Yeatman.  Aunt  Sammy’s  Radio  Recipes  Re¬ 
vised.  lv.  280p.  cl931.  $1.75.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.  C.P.H. 

Wright,  Harold  Bell.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.  4v.  718p.  cl 9 1 1 .  Free  to 
schools  and  libraries.  A.  L.  Burt  Co.,  New  York.  A.B.F.R.B. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

.  Dollars  for 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
was  held  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Inc., 
999  Pelham  Parkway,  New  York, 
on  Thursday,  June  30,  1932,  in 

conjunction  with  the  Biennial  Meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind.  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair. 

Trustees  nominated  by  professional 
members  and  elected  at  this  meeting 
were:  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  of  Cam- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  representing 
technical  heads  of  embossing  plants 
and  departments;  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  repre¬ 
senting  trustees,  superintendents,  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  teachers  of  residential 
schools  for  the  blind ;  Mrs.  Homer 
Gage  (Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles  Gage)  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  representing 
placement  agents,  field  officers,  heads 
of  departments,  home  teachers,  social 


workers,  etc. ;  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  representing 
agents  doing  charitable  work  for  the 
blind  and  partially  blind,  relief  agents, 
etc. ;  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minnesota,  representing  super¬ 
visors  and  teachers  of  classes  for  the 
blind  and  partially  blind  in  schools  for 
the  seeing;  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  of  New 
York  City,  representing  state  commis¬ 
sions  and  members  of  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  executive  officers  of  associa¬ 
tions  doing  state-wide  work,  etc. ;  Mr. 
Carl  H.  Milam  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  rep¬ 
resenting  librarians  and  library  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  blind ;  Mr.  William 
Fellowes  Morgan  of  New  York  City, 
representing  officers  and  agents  in 
work  for  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation  of  vision;  Miss  Prudence 
Sherwin  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  repre¬ 
senting  officers  of  associations  and 
clubs  for  the  blind,  city-wide  and  spe¬ 
cial  work,  etc. ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  H. 
White  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  rep¬ 
resenting  directors  and  superinten- 
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dents,  workshops,  and  industrial  homes 
for  the  blind. 

The  following  trustees-at-large  were 
elected:  Mr.  W.  O.  Briggs  of  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell  of 
New  York  City;  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Chamberlin  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell  of  New 
York  City;  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gibson  of 
New  York  City;  Mr.  Craig  B.  Hazle- 
wood  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  Miss  Mary 
V.  Hun  of  Albany,  New  York;  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Lindsay  of  Montreal, 
Quebec;  Mr.  George  MacDonald  of 
New  York  City;  and  Mr.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.  of  New  York  City. 


Atlantic  Broom  Shop  Managers’ 
Conference 

Following  the  Mid-western  Broom 
Shop  Managers’  Conference  in.  May, 
and  at  the  request  of  managers  of 
the  eastern  shops,  the  Foundation  ar¬ 
ranged  a  conference  of  managers  of 
Atlantic  Coast  broom  shops  for  the 
blind,  held  in  the  Foundation  offices 
on  June  25.  The  purpose  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  discussion  of  common 
problems,  such  as  price  competition, 
co-operation  in  sales  territory,  and 
ethical  advertising. 

A  report  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Conference  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue  of  the  Outlook. 


Outlook  Index 

An  index  to  the  Outlook,  Vols.  I 
to  XXV,  has  been  compiled  by  Miss 
Helga  Lende,  librarian  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  copies  may  be  had  on 
request. 


Foundation  Scholarships 

Fourteen  sightless  students  have 
been  granted  scholarships  by  the 
Foundation  in  its  awards  for  the  year 
1932-33.  The  scholarships  (of  $250 
each)  are  awarded  annually  to  stu¬ 
dents  without  sight  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  professional  work. 

The  successful  candidates  this  year 
are  as  follows: 

Renewals:  Violet  Bushan,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri ;  C.  C.  Cates,  Burlington, 
North  Carolina;  Mamie  E.  Davidow, 
Millville,  New  Jersey;  Howard 
McKinley,  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona; 
Dale  C.  Powell,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

New  Scholarships:  Edward  E. 
Breiter,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Sharron 
R.  Cromeenes,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ; 
Viola  E.  Eid,  Walhalla,  North  Dakota ; 
James  C.  Estridge,  Mt.  Holly,  North 
Carolina;  Ruth  Johnson,  New  York, 
New  York;  Weldon  W.  Slater,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio;  John  F.  Wilcox,  Batavia, 
New  York;  Menandro  Trompeta, 
Havana,  Cuba;  Mary  Edith  Sperry, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

New  Publication 

A  recent  publication  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind,  a 
translation  by  Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer 
Merry  of  Karl  Biirklen’s  Das  Tastle- 
sen  der  Blinden-punktschrift,  which 
deals  with  the  mechanical  and  psy¬ 
chological  aspects  of  finger  reading. 
In  addition  to  the  major  article  just 
named  the  volume  includes  three  spe¬ 
cial  articles,  one  of  them  closely  cor¬ 
related  with  the  main  work,  the  other 
two  on  the  psychology  of  blindness. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  this  material 
has  been  available  in  English. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 
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Sound-Recorded  Books 

For  some  months  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  been 
carrying  on  investigations  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  recording  of  books  on 
phonograph  records  and  is  now  able 
to  announce  that  “talking-books”  for 
the  blind  appear  to  be  practicable. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  successful 
achievement  in  this  field  in  the  past 
was  the  fact  that  with  the  methods  in 
use  only  a  relatively  small  number  of 
words  could  be  recorded  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  disc.  Now,  however,  by  slow¬ 
ing  down  the  speed  of  the  recording 
and  reproducing  motor  from  78  to  33.3 
revolutions  per  minute,  and,  by  cutting 
more  lines  to  the  inch,  it  has  been 
possible  to  increase  the  number  of 
words  recorded  on  one  disc  from  a 
few  hundred  to  between  4000  and 
5000.  Since  a  novel  of  average  length 
ranges  from  70,000  to  90,000  words, 
it  becomes  feasible  to  record  an  entire 
novel  on  ten  or  twelve  double-faced 
records. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  necessary 
experiments  the  Foundation  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  studio  (located  in  the  same 
building  as  its  offices)  which  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  O. 
Kleber,  a  sound  engineer  formerly 
connected  with  RCA  and  Western 
Electric  Co.  This  experimental  studio 
has  been  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  by 
the  financial  assistance  of  Mrs. 
William  Moore  of  New  York  who 
equipped  it,  and  of  another  “friend 
of  the  blind.”  The  RCA-Victor  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Durium  Products,  Inc.,  are 
also  among  those  who  have  given 
cordial  co-operation  in  the  new  project. 


The  Foundation  is  now  experiment¬ 
ing  with  various  types  of  material 
from  which  records  can  be  made,  in 
order  to  determine  which  is  most 
satisfactory.  Cellulose  acetate,  one  of 
the  substances  under  investigation, 
practically  eliminates  surface  noise,  is 
very  thin,  is  light  in  weight,  and  can 
be  rolled  up  without  impairment  of 
its  playing  quality.  It  is  also  almost 
unaffected  by  needle  scratches  and 
practically  unbreakable.  Twelve  of 
these  records  together  weigh  less  than 
one  pound  and  take  up  about  as  much 
space  as  two  of  the  old-style  shellac 
records.  Durium  is  another  material 
which,  because  of  its  durability  and 
low  cost,  offers  possibilities  in  this 
connection. 

Still  other  problems  must  be  worked 
out  before  the  manufacture  of  sound- 
recorded  books  can  be  undertaken  on 
a  commercial  basis.  Cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  must  be  brought  down  to  a 
point  comparable  to  the  cost  of  books 
printed  in  braille.  Further  investiga¬ 
tions  must  be  carried  on  to  determine 
the  greatest  number  of  words  which 
can  be  used  successfully  on  each  rec¬ 
ord,  the  proper  speed  of  reading,  the 
quality  of  the  reading  voice,  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  center  of  the  record 
at  which  reproduction  should  prop¬ 
erly  cease,  methods  of  distribution, 
and  the  development  of  a  cheap  but 
adequate  reproducer  on  which  the 
records  may  be  played. 

The  successful  solution  of  these 
problems  will  ultimately  revolutionize 
publishing  for  the  blind,  will  increase 
the  amount  of  reading  matter  available 
for  those  who  read  braille,  and  will 
open  the  field  of  literature  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  people  who  have  never 
learned  to  read  with  their  fingers. 


Kelton  Roten, 
Recipient  of  the 
Captain  Brown  Medal 


Captain  Brown  Medal  Award 


KELTON  ROTEN,  the  recipient 
of  the  Captain  Charles  W. 
Brown  Memorial  Award 
Medal  for  1930-31,  graduated  last 
June  from  Marshall  College,  Hunting- 
ton  West  Virginia.  Having  lost  his 
sight  in  early  childhood,  he  attended 
the  West  Virginia  School  for  the 
Blind  for  a  short  time,  then  later 
entered  a  public  high  school  in  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

In  his  senior  year  in  high  school, 
he  was  awarded  membership  in  the 
Torch  Society,  which  is  a  national 
honor  high  school  organization  and 
whose  membership  may  only  be  se¬ 
cured  through  the  medium  of  grades. 

Early  in  Roten’s  college  work,  he 
secured  a  position  as  an  assistant 
teacher  in  French  in  the  Huntington 
High  School.  While  a  senior  in  col¬ 
lege,  he  was  awarded  a  key  to  Kappa 


Delta  Pi,  an  honor  fraternity,  whose 
members  must  stand  in  the  upper  15 
per  cent  of  their  class.  In  June  of 
this  year  he  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  foreign  languages  and 
English. 

The  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown 
Memorial  Award  Medal,  established 
by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
is  given  annually  to  Foundation  schol¬ 
arship  students  for  excellence  in 
scholastic  attainments. 


Captain 

Charles  W. 

Brown 

Memorial 

Award 

Medal 
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Uniform  Braille  for  the  English-Speaking 

World  Achieved 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin* 

Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 


ON  JULY  18  and  19  there  was 
held  in  London  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  braille  system 
which  will  mark  the  end  of  a  half 
century  of  discussion  regarding  em¬ 
bossed  codes  for  the  blind — a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  has  at  times  reached 
the  intensity  of  a  bitter  controversy. 
At  this  meeting  complete  agreement 
was  arrived  at  between  the  British 
and  American  conferees  regarding 
a  standard  code  to  be  used  in  the 
publication  of  braille  books  for  the 
adult  blind  throughout  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world. 

The  adoption  of  this  code  makes 
possible  the  interchange  of  books 
and  stereotype  plates  between  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  printing  houses 
for  the  blind.  It  will  put  an  end  to 
the  wasteful  duplication  of  editions 
of  the  same  book  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  It  will 
broaden  the  market  for  all  books 
embossed  in  the  English  language, 
thus  reducing  the  unit  cost.  In 
short,  it  will  make  available  yearly 
thousands  of  dollars  which  may  be 
expended  on  additional  new  titles. 

The  successful  consummation  of 
these  negotiations  is  the  result  of 
years  of  effort  on  both  sides  of  the 

♦Blind. 

H'his  department  administers  the  Pratt-Smoot 
law  providing  books  for  the  adult  blind. 


water,  led  in  America  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
in  England  by  certain  blind  individuals 
among  whom  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield 
is  conspicuous.  This  movement  re¬ 
ceived  substantial  impetus  at  the 
World  Conference  held  in  New 
York  in  1931,  at  which  time  an  op¬ 
portunity  was  afforded  for  persons 
prominent  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  discuss  the  matter  thor¬ 
oughly  in  an  informal  way. 

The  American  Committee  at  the 
London  Conference  consisted  of 
George  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor  of 
Braille  and  Sight-saving  classes  in 
the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools, 
(representing  the  A.  A.  W.  B.), 
Louis  W.  Rodenberg,  in  charge  of 
the  Braille  Printing  Department, 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  (rep¬ 
resenting  the  A.  A.  I.  B.),  and  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
(appointed  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  and  A.  A.  I.  B.  acting 
jointly).  This  Committee  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  A.  C.  Ellis,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi¬ 
dent,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer, 
Director,  Project,  Books  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress.1 
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Much  credit  is  due  the  publishers 
of  braille  magazines  for  American 
readers,  and  particularly  to  the 
American  Braille  Press,  for  their 
co-operation  in  this  undertaking,  for 
by  gradually  introducing  grade  two 
signs  into  their  publications  during 
the  past  year  they  familiarized  their 
readers  with  the  grade  two  system 
in  advance  of  the  Conference. 

Investigations  have  shown  that 
grade  two  has  certain  advantages 
over  braille  grade  one  and  a  half 
(in  common  use  in  the  United 
States)  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
can  be  written  and  read  more  rapidly. 

For  those  interested  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  details  of  the  settlement1  it 
should  be  said  that: 

1.  A  few  of  the  least-used  signs 
and  abbreviations  in  grade  two 
have  been  dropped  from  the  system ; 

2.  The  capital  sign  heretofore  pe¬ 
culiar  to  braille  grade  one  and  a 
half  will  henceforth  be  used  by  the 
British  when  capitalization  is  ob¬ 
served  ;  also  the  grade  one  and  a 
half  signs  for  degree  and  per  cent 
and  the  sign  denoting  italics  were 
adopted ; 

3.  The  special  abbreviation  sign 
heretofore  used  by  the  British  has 
been  dropped  in  favor  of  a  period ; 

4.  Five  new  abbreviated  words 
{across,  letter,  necessary,  quick,  to¬ 
gether)  recurring  with  high  fre¬ 
quency  in  the  English  language 
have  been  added  to  the  code; 

5.  Roman  numerals  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  as  in  ink  type. 

rThe  official  report  of  the  Committee  will  appear 
later. 


In  a  former  issue  of  the  Outlook 
it  was  announced  that  the  British 
Uniform  Type  Committee  had 
agreed  to  drop  certain  double  letter 
signs.  During  the  Conference  dis¬ 
cussions,  however,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  restore  these  signs  to 
the  system  in  order  to  secure  com¬ 
plete  agreement  on  other  points. 

Those  familiar  wijth  grade  two 
as  published  in  the  past  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  henceforth 
much  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  syllable  divisions  in  the  use  of 
contractions  than  has  been  true  up 
to  this  time ;  that  is,  word  signs 
will  not  be  used  as  part-word  signs 
Avhere  their  use  would  tend  to  ob¬ 
scure  pronunciation  or  recognition. 

Special  thanks  are  due  Mr.  L.  W. 
Rodenberg  of  the  Illinois  Printing 
House  and  Miss  D.  A.  Pain  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind 
(London)  for  weeks  of  work  in 
editing  the  key  to  “Standard  Eng¬ 
lish  Braille,”  which  includes  grades 
one  and  two.  It  is  especially  grati¬ 
fying  that  the  Conference  reached 
so  complete  an  agreement  that  it 
was  possible  to  carry  through  this 
joint  editing  of  the  key  immediately 
after  the  Conference  discussions. 

^Within  a  few  weeks  copies  of 
this  key  will  be  available  in  ink- 
print  and  in  braille.  The  braille  edi¬ 
tion  may  be  secured  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Ap¬ 
plications  for  ink-print  copies  should 
be  made  to  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  where  they  may 
be  purchased  for  a  small  sum. 


What  Is  Social  Case  Work? 

By  Helen  P.  Kempton 

Instructor,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  New  York 


JUST  ten  years  ago,  Mary  E. 
Richmond,  the  originator  of  social 
case  work,  wrote  a  little  book 
under  this  title.  The  book,  I  am  sure, 
would  interest  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  but  I  have  another  reason 
for  mentioning  it  here.  The  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  early  life  and  training  of  Helen 
Keller,  and  draws  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  work  done  by  her  friend 
and  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  and  the 
service  of  the  social  case  worker  of 
today.  Social  case  work  operates 
under  the  assumption  that  for  every 
individual  the  highest  good  and  the 
greatest  happiness  result  only  when 
that  individual  is  satisfactorily  adjusted 
to  the  various  environmental  factors 
that  surround  him — to  his  family, 
friends,  schoolmates,  fellow  workers, 
as  well  as  to  those  persons  whom  he 
casually  contacts  in  the  course  of  his 
life.  Helen  Keller,  being  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb,  was  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  world  in  which  she  lived; 
she  could  not  see  the  smile  on  her 
friend’s  face,  could  not  hear  music, 
could  not  express  love  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  beauty.  As  a  result  of  her  train¬ 
ing,  and  by  reason  of  her  own  appli¬ 
cation  and  efforts,  she  is,  today,  more 
completely  in  touch  with  her  environ¬ 
ment,  more  satisfactorily  adjusted, 

Editor’s  Note — In  the  December  issue  of  the 
Outlook  will  appear  a  group  of  articles  by  well- 
known  workers  for  the  blind,  discussing  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  case-work  principles  and  techniques  in 
work  for  the  blind. 


than  most  persons  who  suffer  no 
physical  handicap.  This  is  the  theme 
of  the  first  chapter  in  Miss  Rich¬ 
mond’s  book.  I  refer  to  it  here  as  the 
classic  analogy  to  social  case  work,  in 
the  hope  that  those  of  you  who  are 
not  familiar  with  it  may  get  the  book 
and  gain  from  it  a  fuller  exposition 
of  the  subject  of  this  article. 

As  I  see  it,  any  comprehensive  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  study  of  social  case  work 
should  include  both  its  philosophy  and 
its  method.  In  other  words,  our  query 
“What  is  social  case  work?”  should  be 
followed  by  such  queries  as  “Why  is 
it  needed?”;  “Who  needs  it?”;  “What 
is  its  objective?” 

These  are  big  questions,  but  I  shall 
try  to  give  you  brief  answers  to  them 
before  describing  the  methods,  or  tech¬ 
niques,  of  social  case  work. 

If  we  lived  in  a  Golden  Age,  case 
work  would  not  be  needed.  The  two 
factors  which  may  be  held  accountable 
for  the  need  of  service  of  this  kind 
are  inheritance  and  environment,  the 
first  including  those  tendencies  within 
the  man  himself  that  make  him  the 
man  he  is,  the  second  being  the  civiliza¬ 
tion,  or  culture,  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  Not  many  years  ago,  people 
thought  of  inheritance  and  environ¬ 
ment  as  two  separate  and  distinct 
forces,  and  there  was  considerable 
argument  as  to  which  was  the  more 
potent  in  determining  man’s  destiny. 
Today  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
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the  two  are  closely  related — that  the 
civilization  in  which  our  grandfathers 
and  great-grandfathers  lived  deter¬ 
mined,  to  a  large  extent,  the  sort  of 
men  they  were  and  so  was  handed 
down  to  us  in  our  “inheritance”1  so- 
called. 

In  other  words,  an  important  part 
of  our  inheritance  is  undoubtedly  the 
cultural  background  of  our  ancestors. 
Dr.  William  Healy  points  out  that  elab¬ 
orate  charts  have  been  used  to  prove 
that  feeble-mindedness  is  inherited, 
showing  the  transmission  from  parent 
to  child  through  many  generations,  but 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  charts  make 
no  mention  of  the  uniformly  bad  home 
conditions  prevailing  in  these  families. 
Were  these  latter  brought  out,  the 
charts  might  be  used  to  show  that  the 
persistent  strain  of  mental  defect  is 
due  to  environmental  factors.2  We  see 
the  individual,  then,  starting  life  with 
a  certain  definite  conditioning.  He 
finds  himself  in  a  far  from  simple 
society — a  machine  age — which  in¬ 
creases  his  problems  as  he  grows  up, 
and  complicates  his  life  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  becomes  unable  to  cope 
with  it  unaided,  or  in  other  words, 
socially  maladjusted.  He  faces  prob¬ 
lems  of  poverty  and  sickness,  and — 
no  less  concrete — psychological  prob¬ 
lems  of  behavior  which  he  is  at  a  loss 
to  understand,  which  seriously  affect 
his  relations  with  others  and  may  over¬ 
whelm  him  with  a  sense  of  guilt  or 
of  his  own  inadequacy.  “But,”  one  of 
my  readers  may  say,  “these  are  prob¬ 
lems  which  we  may  all  have  to  face 
at  one  time  or  another.”  To  which  I 
reply,  “Here  you  find  the  answer  to 

1“The  environment  of  our  forbears  goes  to  make 
up  an  inheritance.” — Graham  Wallas. 

2Healy,  William.  The  Individual  Delinquent 

3Cabot,  R.  C.,  M.D.  What  Men  Live  By. 


our  third  question — any  one  of  us 
may  need  the  help  which  social  case 
work  has  to  offer,  at  one  or  another 
period  in  our  lives.” 

As  to  its  goal,  or  objective,  I  should 
say  a  full  and  balanced  life  for  the 
individual — economic  security,  conge¬ 
nial  and  satisfying  employment,  happy 
home  life  and  relationships,  suitable 
recreation,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
spiritual  needs  and  hungers  which 
assume  many  different  forms  in  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals.  Or,  as  Dr.  Richard 
Cabot  expresses  it,  Work,  Love,  Play, 
Worship.3  There  are  two  important 
considerations  in  connection  with  this 
balanced  life  for  the  individual,  which 
we  sometimes  forget.  The  first  is,  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  all  uncon¬ 
sciously  dependent  upon  these  elements 
of  living.  For  one  who  has  never  felt 
the  pinch  of  want  it  is  hard,  or  even 
impossible,  to  visualize  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  never  having  quite  enough 
to  eat,  of  never  having  just  the  right 
sort  of  clothes,  of  living  in  cramped, 
inadequate  quarters — yet  for  many 
persons  this  is  the  usual  order  of 
things.  The  second  consideration  of 
which  we  are  perhaps  unaware,  is  that 
these  elements  of  normal  living  are 
valuable  to  us  mainly  by  reason  of  our 
entire  freedom  to  choose  and  help  our¬ 
selves  to  them.  That  which  we  our¬ 
selves  feel  the  need  of,  that  which  we 
select  and  use  for  our  own  purposes — 
whether  it  be  a  book,  a  church  service, 
a  concert,  a  play,  a  walk — has  an  added 
zest,  brings  a  more  complete  sense  of 
satisfaction  than  that  form  of  recrea¬ 
tion  which  is  chosen  for  us  by  another 
person.  From  this  we  can  see  that 
social  case  work,  at  its  best,  should  not 
do  for  the  individual  that  which  by  the 
nature  of  things  he  must  do  for  him- 
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self.  It  may  stimulate  his  desire  for 
certain  interests,  it  may  supply  certain 
necessary  commodities — as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  money  to  fill  an  economic  need 
— it  may  make  known  to  him  various 
community  facilities — clinics,  libraries, 
vocational  schools — but,  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  should  always  seek  to 
develop  in  him  independence,  initia¬ 
tive,  the  desire  to  do  things  for  him¬ 
self,  which  is,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  his  most  valuable  birthright. 

The  need  for  social  case  work  hav¬ 
ing  been  indicated  together  with  some¬ 
thing  of  its  area  and  goal,  it  remains 
only  to  give  a  working  definition,  as 
preliminary  to  a  description  of  the 
various  processes  which  characterize 
case  work  as  it  is  practiced  today.  Miss 
Richmond  has  defined  it  as  “adjust¬ 
ments  consciously  effected,  individual 
by  individual,  between  men  and  their 
social  environment,”  and  again  as  “the 
study  of  the  individual  personality  in 
relation  to  his  environment  plus  the 
effort  to  help  him  make  a  better  ad¬ 
justment  to  that  environment.”1  We 
shall  now  try  to  discover  just  what 
these  definitions  mean  in  the  light  of 
actual  experience. 

How  can  one  study  an  individual? 
Perhaps  one  way  of  answering  this  is 
by  referring  to  the  old  saying,  “Tell 
me  what  you  like  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are.”  Certainly  the  first  step 
in  studying  an  individual  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  friendly  relationship 
which  will  encourage  him  to  talk  to 
you  freely,  telling  you  of  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  of  his 
past  experiences  and  future  hopes.  As 
you  listen,  you  gradually  form  an  idea 
of  the  true  nature  of  this  person  who 
has  come  to  you  for  advice;  he  reveals 

iRichmond,  Mary  E.  What  Is  Social  Case  Work ? 


himself  in  many  ways,  not  only  in  his 
story,  but  in  his  manner,  in  his  attitudes 
towards  other  people  and  towards  you. 
Afterwards  you  see  him  in  his  home 
and  observe  the  sort  of  home  he  lives 
in,  the  books  and  pictures  he  likes,  the 
way  in  which  he  lives,  his  relationship 
to  his  wife,  his  children,  his  kin  out¬ 
side  of  his  immediate  family  circle. 
If  he  so  desires,  you  perhaps  consult 
various  persons  who  have  known  him 
well  and  in  different  capacities ;  and  so 
you  learn  what  sort  of  a  worker  he  is, 
what  his  church  means  to  him,  what 
sort  of  a  son,  or  brother  he  is,  and  in 
this  way  you  round  out  your  picture 
of  him,  getting  an  outside,  objective 
viewpoint  which  is  invaluable  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  short-cut  means  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  this  man  and  his  difficul¬ 
ties.  No  one  of  us  is  in  a  position  to 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  our  own 
problems;  we  are  too  close  to  them; 
they  may  fill  our  entire  horizon;  we 
may  be  too  prone  to  self -blame,  self- 
pity,  or  self-excuse.  For  this  reason, 
the  outside  point  of  view  is  often  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  the  case 
worker  in  arriving  at  an  understanding 
of  the  sort  of  person  her  client  really 
is.  Furthermore,  the  way  is  often 
opened  to  make  constructive  use  of 
these  “outside  sources”  in  treatment; 
to  secure  a  job,  to  interpret  to  a  non¬ 
understanding  relative  the  grave  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  your  client  may 
have  been  laboring  and  so  to  strengthen 
a  kinship  tie  grown  weak  through  dis¬ 
use. 

This  first  process  of  case  work  is 
known  as  “social  study.”  It  should 
precede  any  thorough  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment,  although  “treatment”  in  a  sense 
accompanies  social  study  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  so  cannot  be  differen- 
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tiated.  For  example,  the  case  worker 
may  have  to  meet  an  emergency  situa¬ 
tion,  a  critically  sick  person  needing 
immediate  hospitalization  for  example, 
and  take  action  before  she  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  more  than  contact 
her  client  in  the  most  superficial 
fashion;  also,  since  the  relationship  of 
case  worker  to  client  is  by  far  the 
most  important  element  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  program,  she  sets  the  keynote  for 
this  in  her  very  first  contact,  and  treat¬ 
ment,  in  a  sense,  begins  at  the  moment 
she  and  her  client  face  each  other  for 
the  first  time.  If  she  meets  him  with 
understanding  sympathy,  she  puts  him 
at  ease,  and  the  relationship  thus 
started  is  her  first  step  in  “treatment.” 

Planned  treatment,  however,  in  the 
technical  sense,  comes  only  after  the 
social  study  has  been  completed,  after 
the  case  worker  has  arrived  at  a  fair 
understanding  of  her  client’s  problems, 
as  a  result  of  her  interviews  with  him 
and  with  persons  who  have  known 
him.  A  problem  which  at  first  seemed 
to  be  merely  unemployment,  due  to 
the  present  industrial  depression  and 
the  scarcity  of  jobs,  may  prove  to  be 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  client’s  ill- 
health  which  unfits  him  for  work,  or 
by  his  attitude — an  unwillingness  to 
work,  a  lack  of  ambition,  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  be  supported  by  others. 
After  getting  all  possible  light  on  the 
problems  the  case  worker  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  her  diagnosis  and  lay  her 
plans  for  treatment;  if,  however,  she 
fails  to  make  a  thorough  social  study 
of  a  situation,  she  will  not  get  at  the 
root  of  the  trouble,  will  classify  her 
problems  inaccurately,  and  will  find 
herself  putting  into  effect  plans  that 
do  not  work,  for  example,  getting  a 
job  for  a  man  who  is  physically  unable 


to  hold  it,  when  more  careful  study 
would  have  indicated  clinical  treatment 
or  hospitalization  before  starting  him 
at  work. 

Another  consideration  must  be 
mentioned,  quite  as  important  as  ac¬ 
curate  diagnosis  as  a  preliminary  to 
treatment.  This  is  the  taking  into 
account  by  the  case  worker,  of  all  the 
elements  in  the  situation  which  are 
going  to  help  her  or  hinder  her  in 
carrying  out  her  plans.  If  she  faces 
all  these  factors  before  starting  to 
carry  out  her  plans,  they  will  be  more 
practical,  more  workable  plans  and  she 
will  be  less  likely  to  meet  disappoint¬ 
ments.  If,  for  example,  she  recognizes 
in  advance  that  her  client  is  a  person 
of  low  intelligence  who  will  not  grasp 
new  ideas  quickly,  she  will  be  con¬ 
tented  with  slow  progress  and  will  not 
expect  too  much  in  the  way  of  imme¬ 
diate  response.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  some  definite  asset  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  for  example,  an  interested  rela¬ 
tive  who  is  going  to  do  all  he  can  to 
help,  the  wise  case  worker  will  take 
this  important  factor  into  consideration 
and  will  lay  her  plans  accordingly — 
counting  on  the  relative,  perhaps,  to 
do  many  of  the  things  which  she  her¬ 
self  might  have  to  do  for  the  client 
were  the  relative  not  in  the  picture, 
and  so  saving  herself  and  her  organ¬ 
ization  considerable  time  and  expense, 
in  addition  to  developing  her  case  work 
service  in  this  situation  on  a  sound 
basis — for,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
the  case  worker  should  recognize  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  that  her  most 
important  objective  is  to  develop  ini¬ 
tiative  in  the  client  and  in  the  family, 
and  refrain  from  doing  things  for  him 
which  he  would  much  better  do  for 
himself. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  described  the 
main  processes  of  social  case  work. 
They  are  investigation,  or  social  study, 
diagnosis,  planning,  and  treatment. 
One  more  should  be  mentioned,  that 
is,  recording — the  writing  down  of  the 
various  interviews  with  the  client  and 
others,  of  the  diagnosis  arrived  at,  and 
of  the  various  plans  and  steps  in  treat¬ 
ment.  The  careful  keeping  of  case 
histories  is  as  important  as  any  part  of 
the  case  work  job.  Would  we  have 
confidence  in  the  physician  who  never 
makes  a  record  of  our  symptoms  as 
we  describe  them  to  him,  who  has  to 
rely  on  his  memory  to  hold  the  details 
of  our  condition  in  his  mind  between 
our  visits?  I  think  not.  I  am  sure  we 
would  mistrust  his  prescriptions  and 
think  he  was  dosing  us  for  another 
person’s  symptoms !  The  social  case 
history,  or  record,  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  client’s  welfare,  and  a 
safeguard  to  his  interests.  Even  though 
workers  come  and  go,  the  record 
stands,  and  the  new  worker  can  read  the 
history  and  so  carry  on,  in  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  way,  from  the  very  point  where 
her  predecessor  stopped,  thus  saving 
the  client  great  inconvenience  and  the 
organization  much  wasted  effort. 

In  closing,  I  would  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that,  while  social  case 
work  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  an  exact 
science,  the  method  of  social  case  work 
may  be  said  to  be  scientific.  If  the 

1Flexner,  A.  Medical  Education.  Richmond, 
Mary  E.  Social  Diagnosis. 


social  case  worker  is  accurate  in  ob¬ 
servation  and  in  recording,  and  if  she 
does  not  jump  at  conclusions  but  pro¬ 
ceeds  cautiously  in  her  thinking,  mak¬ 
ing  sound  inferences,  weighing  care¬ 
fully  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  given 
situation  and  giving  full  consideration 
to  the  reliability  of  her  evidence,  she 
is  doing  a  job  which  is  quite  as  scien¬ 
tific  as  that  of  the  physician.1  As  the 
technique  of  the  skilled  physician,  or 
artist,  or  musician  is  not  apparent  to 
the  outsider,  so  the  technique  of  the 
skilled  case  worker  is  not  apparent  to 
the  client,  who  is  conscious  only  of  a 
friendly,  understanding  person — able 
and  eager  to  help.  When  we  listen  to 
the  playing  of  a  great  musician,  we  are 
not  conscious  of  technique  as  such,  we 
are  lost  in  the  beauty  of  the  music. 
The  faithful  practising  of  scales,  arpeg¬ 
gios,  and  trills  perfected  the  skill  of 
that  musician,  but  all  are  in  the  back¬ 
ground  in  the  finished  performance, 
contributing  indirectly  to  that  which 
we  hear.  So,  with  the  case  worker. 
She  has  studied  the  details  of  her  job 
thoroughly  during  her  training  period. 
Then  they  go  into  the  background  of 
her  consciousness,  they  become  “sec¬ 
ond-nature”  to  her,  and,  when  face  to 
face  with  her  client,  she  meets  him 
with  a  spontaneous  interest  in  him  and 
in  his  story,  and  her  technique  becomes 
a  necessary  but  entirely  natural  tool 
of  which  she  seldom  thinks  and  of 
which  her  client  is  not  conscious. 
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THE  system  of  welfare  of  the 
blind,  as  now  constituted  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  is  a  curiously 
complex  and  interesting  amalgam  of 
private  philanthropy  and  public  re¬ 
sponsibility.  In  aiming  at  being  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive  it  provides 
for  the  blind  of  all  ages  and  of  all  de¬ 
grees  of  dependency,  for  their  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social,  no  less  than  for 
their  economic  needs.  To  describe  its 
aim  as  “completeness  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness”  is  not  to  claim  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  English  system  that  it  is  perfect. 
It  is,  rather,  a  characteristic  product  of 
evolution  developed  in  a  country  which 
is,  as  a  rule,  more  interested  in  prac¬ 
tice  than  theory  and  more  inclined  to 
judge  a  system  by  its  results  than  by 
its  logical  perfection.  Moreover,  the 
system  of  welfare  of  the  blind  is,  in 
fact,  part  of  the  singularly  complete, 
and,  be  it  said,  costly  organization  of 
social  care,  which  England  has  built  up 
on  the  sanction  not  so  much  of  politi¬ 
cal  theory  as  of  the  democratic  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  at 
large  to  protect  all  its  handicapped  or 
unfortunate  members  from  destitution. 

Even  now,  however,  the  blind  are 
the  only  class  of  handicapped  persons 
in  the  British  community  who  are  spe¬ 
cifically  recognized  as  entitled  to  mon¬ 
etary  assistance  in  their  homes  apart 
from  the  Poor  Law.  The  origin  of  the 
system,  in  private  philanthropy  on  the 
one  hand  and  in  the  Poor  Law,  State 
Old  Age  Pensions,  and  social  insur¬ 


ance  on  the  other,  is  as  clearly  im¬ 
pressed  on  it  as  is  its  modern  intention 
to  protect  the  blind  both  from  the 
stigma  of  pauperism  and  from  the  ne¬ 
cessities  and  inequalities  of  uncoordi¬ 
nated  private  effort. 

Before  the  Reformation,  the  blind 
were  cared  for  in  England  by  the  re¬ 
ligious  foundations.  Afterwards  they 
became  the  charge  of  the  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  who,  by  the  Poor  Law  Act 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  directed  to 
“raise  competent  sums  of  money  in 
every  parish  for  the  necessary  relief 
of  the  lame  and  incompetent  old  blind 
and  other  poor  persons  not  being  able 
to  work.”  To  some  small  extent  be¬ 
fore  the  Reformation,  to  a  growing 
extent  afterwards,  benefactors  of  the 
blind,  in  their  lifetime  or  at  their 
death,  founded  pension  funds,  asylums, 
and  hospitals.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  the  number  of  such  benefac¬ 
tions  increased,  and  towards  its  close 
the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  founded  at  Liverpool  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Rushton,1  who  lost  his  sight  from 
ophthalmia  contracted  in  attending  a 
cargo  of  negro  slaves.  This  admirable 
act  started  a  fashion.  Other  schools 
were  built,  manned,  and  even  endowed, 
and  before  long  the  evident  need  for 
employment  and  occupation  for  the 
children  taught  in  the  schools  produced 
workshops  for  the  blind. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  most  of  the  sixty  workshops 
now  in  existence  had  been  founded. 


1See  Frontispiece. 
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The  latter  half  of  the  century  saw  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  societies 
mainly  concerned  with  visiting  and 
teaching  the  blind  in  their  own  homes, 
and  with  the  employment  of  blind 
home  workers.  It  saw  also  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  (originally  the  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Blind  Society)  and  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  for  the  Blind. 

In  1893,  Parliament  took  definite 
cognizance  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  passed  an  Act,  making  edu¬ 
cation  compulsory  for  all  blind  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  desire  for  co-operation  between 
the  now  numerous  societies  and  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  blind  and  for  a  syste¬ 
matic  effort  to  reach  all  the  blind  in 
the  country  led  to  the  formation  of 
unions  and  associations  covering  coun¬ 
ties  and  groups  of  counties.  The  grow¬ 
ing  feeling  that  work  for  the  blind,  to 
be  effective,  must  include  all  blind  per¬ 
sons  led  Parliament  itself  in  March, 
1914,  to  order  an  inquiry  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blind  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  their  welfare.  When 
the  War  was  over,  the  inquiry  led  to 
the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons’  Act 
of  1920,  the  Magna  Carta  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  blind. 

The  National  Act 

Many  readers  of  the  Outlook  are  al¬ 
ready  familiar  with  the  main  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Blind  Persons’  Act.*  Here 
it  need  only  be  said  that  it  remains  on 
the  Statute  Book  unamended;  that  it 
imposes  a  number  of  specific  duties  on 
every  County  and  County  Borough, 
that  is,  on  the  146  major  Local  Au¬ 

*The  Act  is  here  described  as  it  operates  in 
England  and  Wales.  It  applies  also  to  Scotland 
and  Northern  Ireland. 


thorities  in  England  and  Wales,  who 
between  them  cover  the  whole  of  the 
country;  and  that  it  gives  these  Au¬ 
thorities  power,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  government  department  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Ministry  of  Health,  to  do 
anything  they  think  desirable  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  their  area. 

This  Act,  so  characteristic  of  British 
legislation  in  its  mingling  of  powers 
and  duties,  that  is,  of  permissive  and 
compulsory  provisions,  delegates  the 
administrative  work  of  blind  welfare 
to  localities,  while  it  retains  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  executive  the 
power  of  both  stimulus  and  veto.  The 
Local  Authorities  make  “schemes” 
under  the  Act,  which  have  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
These  comprise,  first,  the  registration 
of  the  blind,  and,  second,  a  minimum 
scheme  of  welfare  in  every  locality.  It 
is  thus  made  possible  for  Local  Au¬ 
thorities  themselves  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain  workshops,  hostels,  and  homes, 
and  to  carry  out  a  number  of  services 
for  home  teaching,  for  employment, 
and  home  workers,  etc.,  but  it  assumes 
that  normally  the  public  bodies  will 
use  existing  voluntary  agencies  or  call 
such  agencies  into  being.  The  cost  of 
the  schemes  is  met  partly  out  of  local 
taxation — called,  in  England,  “rates” — 
and  partly  by  grants  from  the  National 
Exchequer.  The  Act  provides  also  that 
blind  persons  should  be  eligible  for 
Old  Age  Pensions,  paid  by  the  State, 
on  reaching  the  age  of  fifty  instead 
of  seventy,  and  requires  all  charities 
for  the  blind  to  be  registered  before 
they  can  appeal  for  funds. 

The  Local  Schemes 

The  schemes  made  under  the  Act 
are  not  uniform  in  all  their  details,  but 
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they  provide  in  general  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  matters: 

1.  Registration 

2.  Care  of  children  under  school  age 

3.  Education  and  training  of 

a.  Children 

b.  Young  persons  and  adults 

4.  Employment 

a.  In  workshops 

b.  By  means  of  home  work¬ 
ers’  schemes 

5.  Hostels  and  homes 

6.  Domiciliary  financial  assistance 
for  the  unemployable  blind 

7.  Home  teaching  and  social  welfare 

It  is  impossible  in  an  article  of 

this  nature  to  go  deeply  into  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  Local  Government  in  Great 
Britain,  but  it  may  be  said  that  all  the 
services  above  set  out  are  carried  out 
by* the  County  Council,  or  County  Bor¬ 
ough  Council,  concerned,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  educational  services 
(No.  3  above)  which  are  performed 
by  the  Local  Education  Authorities 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

A  change  in  administration,  rather 
than  in  effect,  was  made  in  1929  by 
the  Local  Government  Act,  which 
threw  more  direct  responsibility  on  the 
Local  Authorities,  weakening  to  some 
extent  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  One  effect  of  this  change  has 
been  to  strengthen  and  accelerate  the 
tendency,  which  had  already  become 
visible,  to  supersede  voluntary  agencies 
by  direct  municipal  administration. 
This  process  has  not  yet  advanced  very 
far,  but  it  would  be  misleading  to  give 
an  account  of  the  existing  system  of 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  England  and 
Wales  without  referring  to  it.  The 
most  striking  example  is  to  be  found 
in  Scotland  where  a  number  of  work¬ 


ers  have  been  concentrated  in  a  muni¬ 
cipally  owned  and  controlled  workshop 
in  Glasgow.  The  tendency  to  muni¬ 
cipalization  is  bound  to  be  strong 
where  feeble  management  or  lack  of 
support  from  the  charitable  public 
compels  the  charitable  organization 
constantly  to  fall  back  on  the  Local 
Authority  for  funds  to  meet  a  deficit. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  long 
established  charities  for  the  blind  are 
firmly  entrenched  and  well  adminis¬ 
tered.  They  welcome  the  support  and 
assistance  of  the  Local  Authorities, 
hut  they  hold  firmly  to  the  importance 
of  maintaining  voluntaryism. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  has  recently  been 
entirely  reconstituted  so  as  to  make  it 
predominantly  an  elective  and  repre¬ 
sentative  body,  including  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  blind  persons  nominated 
individually,  or  elected  by  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  blind,  which  desire  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  voluntaryism 
in  the  work  for  the  blind.  The  great 
majority  of  its  members  represent  vol¬ 
untary  organizations,  but  the  Local 
Authorities  are  represented  through 
their  national  associations. 

Registration  and  Classification 

Clearly  no  work  for  the  blind  can 
claim  to  be  comprehensive  unless  all 
the  blind  in  the  area  are  known.  As¬ 
certainment  postulates  certification, 
and  a  perfect  register  would  necessar¬ 
ily  be  based  on  certification  by  a  uni¬ 
form  standard  applied  throughout  the 
country.  Until  grants  were  made  from 
public  funds  in  aid  of  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  the  question  whether  a  per¬ 
son  was  in  fact  blind  or  not  was  left  to 
the  voluntary  associations,  who  were 
considering  whether  or  not  to  give  as- 
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sistance.  When  the  Blind  Persons’  Act 
of  1920  was  passed,  the  voluntary  as¬ 
sociations  entered  on  the  official  regis¬ 
ter  persons  whom  they  had  regarded 
as  blind  in  the  past,  and,  for  a  time, 
the  names  of  new  persons,  thought  to 
be  blind,  were  added  without  adequate 
medical  evidence.  Even  when  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  registration  were  tightened 
up,  there  was  considerable  variety  of 
view  among  medical  practitioners  on 
the  interpretation  they  ought  to  place 
on  the  definition  “so  blind  as  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  perform  any  work  for  which 
eyesight  is  essential.”  Moreover,  as 
the  benefits  given  to  the  blind,  result¬ 
ing  from  the  stimulated  and  coordi¬ 
nated  activities  of  agencies  for  the 
blind  under  the  legislation  of  1920,  be¬ 
came  more  widely  known,  the  register 
showed  an  apparent  increase  in  blind¬ 
ness.  This  apparent  increase  has 
caused  disquiet,  and  there  is  a  strong 
movement  at  present  to  secure  greater 
uniformity  in  certification  and  to  insist 
on  proper  ophthalmological  evidence 
before  any  person’s  name  is  entered  on 
the  register.  The  Ministry  of  Health 
requires  information  on  the  register 
every  two  or  three  years.  In  each  area 
the  blind  over  sixteen  years  of  age  are 
classified  as : 

1.  Employed 

2.  Undergoing  training 

3.  Trained  but  unemployed 

4.  Trainable  but  not  receiving  train¬ 
ing 

5.  Unemployable. 

The  Board  of  Education  obtains  re¬ 
turns  as  to  the  number  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  known  and  receiving  education. 
The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind,  the  representative 
body  which  meets  frequently  in  Lon¬ 


don  at  the  Ministry  of  Health,  con¬ 
stantly  calls  attention  to  any  defects  in 
the  system  of  welfare  of  the  blind 
which  may  be  revealed  by  the  statis¬ 
tics  available. 

Education 

The  shades  of  compulsory  education 
close  in  early  on  the  growing  child  in 
England.  Education  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  compulsory  since  1870,  and  the 
Education  Act  of  1893,  referred  to 
above,  closed  the  gap  by  which  some 
blind  children  had  escaped  schooling. 
It  is  now  the  duty  of  a  parent  to 
cause  his  blind  child  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  suitable  to  him,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Local  Education  Authority  to 
provide  instruction  suitable  to  blind 
children.  This  suitable  education  is  in 
some  towns  provided  by  day  schools, 
built  and  maintained  by  the  Local 
Education  Authority;  elsewhere  it  is 
provided  in  residential  schools  main¬ 
tained  by  voluntary  associations,  the 
Education  Authority  paying  the  fees 
and  recovering  part  of  the  cost  from 
the  National  Exchequer. 

Partially  blind  children  are  in  some 
cases  educated  in  classes  attached  to 
ordinary  schools  for  the  sighted.  So 
far  no  experiment  has  been  made  in 
educating  totally  blind  children  in 
schools  for  sighted  children.  The  age 
for  the  general  education  of  children 
certified  to  be  blind  is  from  five  to  six¬ 
teen.  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  three  residential  nursery 
schools,  known  as  Sunshine  Homes. 
There  is  a  secondary  school  for  boys 
(Worcester  College  for  the  Blind, 
Worcester)  and  a  secondary  school 
for  girls  (The  Cedars  College  for 
Girls  with  Little  or  No  Sight,  Chorley 
Wood,  Hertfordshire). 
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Training  for  Trades  and 
Professions 

Training  in  manual  occupations  is 
given  to  all  employable  blind  young 
persons,  whose  future  is  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  The  training  shops  are 
sometimes  a  department  of  a  school, 
but  are  conducted  separately  with  a 
definite  industrial  objective.  They  are 
sometimes  attached  to  workshops  for 
the  blind.  The  Royal  Normal  College 
at  Norwood  specializes  in  the  training 
of  pianoforte  tuners  and  music  teach¬ 
ers.  Children  from  other  schools  in 
the  country  who  show  particular  apti¬ 
tude  for  music  may  be  sent  to  Nor¬ 
wood,  though  music  is  taught  (and 
well  taught)  in  some  of  the  other 
schools.  Normally,  however,  a  child 
in  a  school  for  the  blind,  not  being  of 
the  secondary  school  type,  will  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  go  to  a  training  estab¬ 
lishment  for  instruction  in  one  of  the 
recognized  trades  for  the  blind. 

Employment 
1.  Manual  Occupations 

a.  In  Workshops.  Manual  occu¬ 
pations  for  the  blind  are  provided  for 
largely  in  special  workshops  for  the 
blind  of  which  there  are  some  sixty  in 
England  and  Wales,  varying  in  size 
from  two  hundred  workers  to  ten.  The 
chief  trades  practised  are  basket¬ 
making,  mat-making,  brush-making, 
mattress-making,  round  and  flat  ma¬ 
chine  knitting,  and  upholstery.  Car¬ 
pentry,  furniture-making,  and  netting 
are  other  trades  employing  a  smaller 
number  of  workers.  The  workers  are 
generally  paid  on  piece-work  rate,  but 

in  all  cases  earnings  are  supplemented 

. 

by  a  payment  known  as  “augmenta¬ 
tion.”  Augmentation  is  meant  to  raise 


the  earnings  to  the  level  of  a  living 
wage.  In  London,  augmentation  is 
fixed  at  fifteen  s.  per  week  for 
all  workers.  The  rule  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  varies  widely.  It  is 
sometimes  paid  on  a  sliding  scale, 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  less  skilful 
workers.  The  money  for  augmenta¬ 
tion  is  paid  either  from  public  grants 
or  from  voluntary  contributions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
employing  body.  In  assessing  the  labor 
costs  of  the  product,  augmentation, 
being  a  non-economic  factor,  is  not 
taken  into  reckoning. 

b.  In  Home  Workers’  Schemes. 
It  is  not  always  possible  for  an  em¬ 
ployable  blind  person  to  travel  daily 
from  his  home  to  a  workshop  and,  al¬ 
though  a  number  of  workshops  have 
in  connection  with  them  hostels1  where 
their  journeymen  may  live,  it  is  not 
always  possible  or  desirable  for  their 
workers  to  live  away  from  home. 
There  has  been  built  up,  therefore, 
throughout  the  country  a  system  by 
which  blind  home  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  home  under  the  supervision 
and  management  of  an  organization, 
which  supplies  equipment  and  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  obtains  orders,  and  markets  at 
least  part  of  the  commodities  pro¬ 
duced.  A  number  of  these  home  work¬ 
ers’  schemes  are  attached  to  workshops 
for  the  blind.  The  largest  of  these 
schemes,  with  some  280  workers  in 
southeastern  England,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  A  few  others  are  managed 
by  County  societies,  but  the  majority 
are  attached  to  workshops.  In  schemes 
of  the  latter  kind,  home  workers’ 
goods  are  marketed  together  with 
goods  produced  in  the  workshops. 
Schemes  which  are  not  attached  to 


hoarding-houses. 
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workshops  adopt  a  variety  of  expe¬ 
dients  for  selling,  e.g.,  traveling  vans 
with  a  blind  canvasser  and  a  sighted 
driver,  exhibition  sales  in  villages  and 
towns,  bazaars,  etc.  All  schemes  insist 
on  their  workers  being  on  an  industrial 
plane,  and  a  clear  distinction  is  drawn 
between  them  and  those  “unemploy¬ 
able  blind  persons”  who  make  certain 
commodities  as  “pastime”  occupations. 
Home  workers  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  augmentation,  which  is  often  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  County  Council  of  the 
area.  The  chief  occupations  practised 
by  home  workers’  schemes  are  basket¬ 
making,  mat-making,  boot-repairing, 
and  knitting.  The  schemes  also  look 
after  the  interests  of  a  number  of 
blind  piano  tuners  and  a  few  music 
teachers. 

2.  Work  in  Sighted  Industry 

A  limited  number  of  blind  persons 
have  found  their  way  into  sighted  in¬ 
dustry  and  considerable  efforts  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  devise 
a  scheme  for  increasing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  in  occupations  usu¬ 
ally  followed  by  the  seeing.  There  has 
been  in  England,  ever  since  the  War, 
a  considerable  volume  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  which  during  the  present  depres¬ 
sion  has  swollen  to  such  a  size  that 
employers  not  unnaturally  give  first 
consideration  to  the  claims  of  the 
many  highly  qualified  and  fully  com¬ 
petent  sighted  workers  who  are  out  of 
a  job.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  number 
of  blind  workers  in  sighted  industry 
will  be  increased  until  the  depth  of 
the  present  depression  is  past.  Blind 
girls,  however,  engaged  in  certain  pro¬ 
cesses  in  candy,  chocolate,  scent,  and1 
tobacco  factories,  are  holding  their 


own.  One  occupation  worth  noting  is 
that  a  considerable  number  of  blind 
men  and  women  are  employed  as  ste¬ 
reotypers,  proof-readers,  and  correc¬ 
tors  in  the  printing  of  braille  books, 
work  which  in  other  countries  is  often 
performed  by  sighted  labor. 

3.  Commercial  and  Professional 
Occupations. 

A  considerable  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  engaged  in  retail  trade,  often 
without  sighted  assistance,  and,  stimu¬ 
lated  largely  by  the  example  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  an  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  place  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  stands  and  kiosks  for  retail 
trading  of  tobacco,  confectionery,  etc. 
Some  blind  piano  tuners  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  engaged  in  piano  dealing. 
There  is  at  least  one  tea  business  of 
considerable  size,  directed  by  a  blind 
man  and  employing  a  number  of  blind 
canvassers.  Boys  with  secondary 
school  education  and  university  educa¬ 
tion  have  entered  several  professions, 
notably  that  of  law.  It  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  find  an  opening  for 
such  boys  in  insurance  in  England,  and 
the  number  of  blind  ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion  shows  a  decline,  largely  owing 
to  the  unwillingness  of  Bishops  to  or¬ 
dain  blind  candidates. 

Blind  masseurs  and  masseuses,  ad¬ 
mirably  trained,  have  been  successfully 
established  in  considerable  numbers;  a 
recent  report  shows  that  there  are  230 
of  them  successfully  established.  A 
number  of  these  are  St.  Dunstan’s 
men,  blinded  in  the  War,  but  an  aver¬ 
age  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  men  and 
women,  carefully  selected  for  intelli¬ 
gence  and  personality,  graduate  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  exacting  examinations  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Massage  Authorities. 
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It  has  to  be  confessed  that  the  place¬ 
ment  problem  in  respect  to  blind  boys 
and  girls  who  receive  higher  education 
is  still  largely  unsolved.  Continuous 
research  into  the  question  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  and  great  efforts  are  being 
made  to  enlarge  the  commercial,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  professional  alternatives  to 
manual  labor. 

Unemployable  Blind 

When  all  that  is  possible  has  been 
done  for  the  employment  of  the  blind, 
it  appears  nevertheless  that  more  than 
two  out  of  every  three  blind  persons 
have  to  be  classed  as  unemployable. 
This  high  percentage  is  due,  not  only 
to  the  frequent  association  of  some 
other  physical  or  mental  defect  with 
blindness,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  blindness  increases  with 
age. 

A  certain  number  of  unemployable 
blind  are  accommodated  in  institutions, 
but  the  majority  necessarily  remain  in 
their  own  homes.  For  them  there  has 
been  developed  a  Home  Teachers’  Ser¬ 
vice.  There  are  between  four  hundred 
and  five  hundred  home  teachers  in 
England  and  Wales.  They  visit  the 
blind  in  their  homes,  teaching  them, 
whenever  possible,  to  read  embossed 
type,  and  to  practice  simple  pastime 
occupations.  Every  home  teacher  ap¬ 
pointed  since  1923  is  required  to  pass 
the  examination  and  to  obtain  the 
Home  Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  The 
subjects  of  the  examination  are : 
Braille,  Moon,  professional  knowledge, 
theoretical  blind  technique,  social  wel¬ 
fare  (i.e.,  knowledge  of  relevant  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  legislative  provi¬ 
sions),  simple  hygiene,  and  a  number 
of  pastime  occupations,  e.g.,  chair- 


caning,  netting,  rush-seating,  pulp-cane 
work,  straw-bag  making,  rug-making, 
raffia  work,  etc. 

Pensions  and  Allowances 

The  great  majority  of  manual  work¬ 
ers  and  of  the  lower  grades  of  clerical 
labor  are  insured  under  the  Insurance 
Acts,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  an 
Old  Age  Pension  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five.  Non-insured  workers  are  entitled 
to  an  Old  Age  Pension  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  provided  that  their  income 
does  not  pass  a  certain  level.  Employ¬ 
ees  in  workshops  for  the  blind  are  in¬ 
sured,  but  most  blind  home  workers 
are  not.  Every  blind  person  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  fifty  is  entitled  to  the 
Old  Age  Pension,  which,  if  he  were 
sighted,  would  be  due  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  In  practice  this  means  that 
he  may  receive  ten  shillings  a  week 
out  of  State  funds  provided  that  his 
total  income  does  not  reach  a  certain 
level. 

Under  the  Poor  Law,  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  rests  on  the  Local  Authorities  to 
protect  all  citizens,  including  blind  per¬ 
sons,  from  destitution.  But  apart  from 
this,  they  can  give  financial  assistance 
under  the  Blind  Persons’  Act  to  un¬ 
employable  blind  persons,  and,  acting 
under  this  authorization,  a  number  of 
them  provide  that  the  income  of  all 
adult  blind  persons  in  their  area  shall 
not  fall  below  the  specified  minimum. 
By  the  use  of  funds  drawn  wholly 
from  the  Rates,  or  partly  from  the 
Rates  and  partly  from  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions,  where  financial  assistance 
under  the  Blind  Persons’  Act  is  given, 
every  blind  adult  is  assured  of  an  in¬ 
come  varying  from  15.?.  a  week,  in 
rural  areas,  to  27s.  6d.  a  week  in  some 
of  the  larger  urban  districts.  Other 
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Authorities,  however,  translate  their 
obligations  less  generously  and  a  num¬ 
ber  (mainly  in  the  rural  districts) 
leave  the  blind  of  their  district  to  the 
Poor  Law.  A  certain  number  of  others 
have  no  fixed  limits  or  rules,  but  assist 
voluntary  agencies  to  deal  with  the  un¬ 
employable  blind  on  a  case-work  basis. 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

Prevention  of  blindness  falls  under 
the  heading  of  Public  Health,  not  un¬ 
der  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Local  Au¬ 
thorities  are  empowered  by  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1925  to  take  action  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  some 
Authorities  are  using  this  power.  In 
connection  with  Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare  services  rigorous  rules  are 
made  for  the  guidance  of  doctors  and 
midwives  for  the  prevention  of  oph¬ 
thalmia  neonatorum,  and,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  cases  of  total  blindness,  due 
to  this  cause,  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  rare.  A  well-known  ophthalmol¬ 
ogist  has  lately  said  that  he  now  finds 
it  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  typical 
case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  for  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils.  The  whole 
question  of  the  prevention  of  blindness 
is  being  explored  at  the  present  time 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Union  of  Coun¬ 
ties  Associations  for  the  Blind.  Much 
is  being  done  also  by  the  Education 
Authorities  through  the  medical  in¬ 
spection  and  treatment  of  school  chil¬ 
dren. 

Embossed  Literature 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
produces  the  greater  part  of  the  books, 
magazines,  and  periodicals  in  braille. 
The  Moon  Society,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Institute,  is  the  sole  pro¬ 
ducer  of  books  and  magazines  in  Moon 


type.  The  output  in  braille  is  high.  In 
the  last  year,  over  twenty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  of  general  literature 
were  produced  in  braille ;  nearly  seven 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  pamphlets, 
magazines,  and  newspapers.  There  is 
a  wide  range  of  magazines  for  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  the  blind  population, 
from  Girl  Scouts  to  literary  “high¬ 
brows.” 

There  are  a  number  of  small  local 
libraries  of  embossed  literature,  but 
the  system  adopted  is  to  centralize  as 
far  as  possible  the  books  available  for 
lending  in  one  large  library,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  for  the  Blind,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  with  a  branch  library  in  Man¬ 
chester. 

Research  and  Other  Services 

Research,  designed  to  strengthen 
and  extend  work  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  is  at  the  present  time  being 
carried  on  with  vigor.  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  are  jointly 
investigating  the  problem  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind.  The  investigation 
into  the  prevention  of  blindness  has 
already  been  referred  to.  The  Board 
of  Education  has  appointed  a  depart¬ 
mental  committee  to  examine  and  re¬ 
port  on  the  education  of  the  partially 
blind,  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  has  also  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  look  into  the 
marketing  of  goods  made  by  the  blind. 
On  all  these  committees  the  Ministry 
of  Health  and  the  Board  of  Education 
are  represented,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
singular  promise  for  the  future  of  the 
work  in  Great  Britain  that  this  close 
and  effective  co-operation  exists  be¬ 
tween  government  departments,  Lo- 
(Continued  on  page  174) 


The  Home  Economics  Apartment 

at  Overbrook 

By  Ida  Elizabeth  Roberts 

Principal  Teacher,  Manual  Arts  Department,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  home-training  phase  of  the 
Home  Economics  course  at 
Overbrook  has  as  its  background 
an  attractively  furnished  small  apart¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  living-room,  din¬ 
ing-room,  and  kitchen.  The  activities 
in  this  “cottage”  are  divided  into  three 
groups :  food  preparation,  care  of  the 
apartment,  and  social  activities.  Our 
goal  is  to  make  the  course  as  practical 
as  possible,  hoping  the  girls  will  be 
prepared  to  assume  some  responsibili¬ 
ties  when  they  return  to  their  own 
homes,  and  in  this  way  release  a  seeing 
member  of  the  family  for  employment 
elsewhere.  We  are  receiving  encourag¬ 
ing  reports  from  the  girls,  who  say  that 
their  mothers  will  now  permit  them  to 
do  work  at  home  which  it  was  thought 
they  could  not  do  before  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  our  training.  Our  small  apart¬ 
ment  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
girls  to  have  thorough  practice  in 
every  phase  of  home-making  with  the 
exception  of  the  care  of  the  sleeping 
quarters  of  a  house  (this  training  being 
secured  in  making  their  own  beds  and 
cleaning  their  cubicles  in  the  dormitory 
under  the  very  careful  supervision  of 
the  house  mother).  Statistics  would 
undoubtedly  show  that  the  majority  of 
our  girls,  when  they  leave  school,  re¬ 
main  at  home.  The  better  prepared 
they  are  to  be  useful  members  of  their 


family  groups,  the  happier  their  after¬ 
school  life  will  be. 

The  study  of  foods  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  around  the  three  daily  meals, 
starting  with  breakfast.  For  the  be¬ 
ginners  each  class  period,  two  hours 
in  length,  consists  of  the  preparation 
of  a  dish  suitable  for  breakfast.  When 
sufficient  work  has  been  done  on  vari¬ 
ous  dishes,  the  class  plans,  prepares, 
and  serves  a  breakfast.  The  same  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed  subsequently  with 
the  preparation  of  luncheon  and  din¬ 
ner.  Before  a  meal  is  served  the  girls 
learn  how  to  set  a  table  correctly,  and 
there  is  thorough  practice  in  table  ser¬ 
vice,  with  discussion  of  table  manners. 
Along  with  the  practical  work  as  much 
theory  is  given  as  it  seems  possible  for 
the  class  to  assimilate.  The  plan  for 
the  senior  group  which  we  hope  to 
carry  out  during  the  coming  year  in¬ 
cludes  marketing,  in  addition  to  plan¬ 
ning  and  preparing  meals.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  school,  a  small  business  center 
where  the  girls  can  buy  their  groceries. 
A  careful  record  of  all  purchases  will 
be  kept  and  reports  handed  in.  Such 
expenditures  must  be  in  proper  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  food  budget  for  the 
family  as  a  whole.  To  determine  just 
what  the  proportion  should  be  the  girls 
must  study  the  subject  of  budgeting 
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The  Cooking  Class  at  Overbrook 


the  family  income.  We  hope  this 
rather  formidable  subject  can  be  made 
interesting  through  its  practical  appli¬ 
cation  to  our  expenditures  for  food. 
Stress  will  be  placed  upon  planning  of 
the  meals  to  secure  the  correct  food 
values  for.  the  least  possible  money. 
In  such  a  way  the  girls  may  be  able  to 
be  of  real  service  to  their  families  at 
this  time  when  every  one  feels  the 
need  for  careful  planning  and  buying. 
The  class  period  for  the  group  will 
probably  extend  from  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  until  seven  or  seven- 
thirty  in  the  evening. 

The  care  of  the  apartment  in¬ 
cludes  the  daily  and  weekly  clean¬ 
ing  and  the  laundering  of  the  table 
linen  and  kitchen  towels.  In  this 
phase  of  the  course  the  girls  have 
practice  in  using  all  the  tools  nec¬ 
essary  to  do  the  work  thoroughly. 
We  have  a  vacuum  cleaner,  an  elec¬ 


tric  washing-machine,  an  electric 
ironer  or  mangle,  and  an  electric 
iron.  The  laundry  equipment  was 
added  with  the  thought  of  prepar¬ 
ing  some  of  our  partially  sighted 
girls  to  fill  positions  in  private 
homes.  The  more  tools  the  girls 
know  how  to  handle,  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  will  be  their  work,  but  we 
realize  that  there  are  many  homes 
in  which  these  labor-saving  devices 
are  not  in  use,  in  the  laundry  es¬ 
pecially,  and  in  order  that  the  girls 
may  have  a  well-rounded  experi¬ 
ence  we  also  use  the  old-fashioned 
laundry  tub  and  rubbing-board. 
As  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to 
give  as  much  time  to  the  launder¬ 
ing  as  we  wish,  and  most  of  our 
washing  has  been  limited  to  the 
towels  used  in  our  cookery  classes. 
When  it  is  possible  to  expand  our 
course,  we  shall  give  proper  con- 
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sideration  to  the  family  laundering 
which  this  very  important  part  of 
house  work  demands.  We  are  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  dignify  labor  and 
we  believe  that,  if  the  broom  and 
the  dust  pan,  the  tub  and  the  rub¬ 
bing-board  play  an  important  part 
in  our  apartment,  a  respect  for  them 
can  be  instilled  into  the  girls  and 
they  will  not  consider  these  things 
mere  tools  of  drudgery  but  will  ac¬ 
cept  them  in  their  homes  as  a  means 
of  making  the  house  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  develop  the  fam¬ 
ily  life. 

Before  our  class  period  is  over 
we  usually  have  time  to  gather  in 
the  living-room  to  talk  of  “cab¬ 
bages  and  kings.”  Articles  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Home  Economics  appearing 
in  current  magazines  are  read ; 
every-day  manners  are  discussed; 
in  the  case  of  a  small  brother  back 
home  who  is  undernourished,  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  his  diet  are 
made  to  send  to  the  mother;  and 
so  forth.  Occasionally  we  wander 
far  afield,  the  radio  and  the  movies 
furnishing  plenty  of  material  for 
heated  discussion,  but  we  do  not 
stand  in  awe  of  more  serious  sub¬ 
jects.  Sometimes,  after  we  have 
baked  our  biscuits  or  whatnots,  we 
sit  down  in  the  living-room  and 
settle  the  world’s  problems,  at  least 
to  our  own  satisfaction. 

Frequently  we  have  a  social  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  apartment.  The  past 
year  we  have  been  playing  cards, 
starting  out  with  five  hundred  in 
the  hope  of  becoming  proficient 
enough  to  play  bridge.  The  girls 
developed  such  skill  in  their  play¬ 
ing  that  they  were  invited  to  dem¬ 


onstrate  during  our  annual  Phila¬ 
delphia  Week  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  general  public  seemed  very 
much  interested  in  their  game.  Oc¬ 
casionally  we  have  some  real 
“functions,”  with  invited  guests, 
and  then  there  are  great  prepara¬ 
tions  in  the  making  of  refreshments 
and  the  planning  of  the  evening’s 
entertainment.  We  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  opportunities  to  serve  after¬ 
noon  tea  in  honor  of  various  visi¬ 
tors.  The  girls  enjoy  these  affairs 
because  the  dining-room  table  can 
be  made  so  attractive,  with  the 
shining  brass  samovar,  the  candle 
light,  and  the  pretty  centerpiece  of 
flowers. 

Our  Christmas  party  is  the  out¬ 
standing  one  of  the  year.  From 
Thanksgiving  until  the  Holidays 
we  are  busy  making  goodies  which 
may  be  served  at  such  a  function. 
Since  most  of  us  have  a  “sweet 
tooth,”  this  is  a  type  of  cookery  the 
girls  greatly  enjoy.  For  several 
days  before  the  party  our  kitchen, 
with  its  bustling  activities  and  fra¬ 
grant  odors,  rivals  the  Cratchit 
kitchen.  The  famous  roast  goose 
is  not  present  but  there  are  fondant 
candies  of  all  descriptions  being 
shaped,  spiced  cookies  coming  out 
of  the  oven,  and  cakes  to  be  frosted. 
In  the  living-room  the  tree  is  being 
hung  with  festoons  of  shining  red 
cranberries  and  ropes  of  popped 
corn  which  the  girls  have  strung. 
With  the  tinsel,  the  lights,  and  the 
sparkling  icicles,  the  tree  is  finished 
and  Christmas  good-cheer  fills  our 
tiny  apartment.  The  little  girls  are 
invited  i$  to  see  the  decorations 
and  they  are  promised  just  such 
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a  glistening  tree  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  join  the  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  classes.  The  evening  of  the 
party  passes  very  pleasantly.  With 
the  candles,  the  lighted  tree,  the 
giving  of  inexpensive  presents,  and, 
finally,  the  singing  of  Christmas 
carols,  an  atmosphere  is  created 
which,  we  hope,  will  leave  pleasant 
and  lasting  memories. 

The  apartment  is  open  at  all 
times  for  the  girls’  use.  They  enjoy 
the  quiet  and  hominess  of  the  liv¬ 
ing-room  and  spend  much  of  their 
free  time  there,  reading  or  listening 
to  the  radio,  which  has  an  unusually 
clear  and  beautiful  reception.  This 
instrument  was  the  gift  of  an 
alumina  of  Overbrook.  Such  evi¬ 
dence  of  appreciation  for  the  value 


of  our  work  on  the  part  of  former 
students  has  been  a  great  encour¬ 
agement  in  developing  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

We  are  training  the  girls  in  prac¬ 
tical  subjects,  but  we  trust  that 
through  the  contacts  in  our  apart¬ 
ment  they  will  grasp  something 
more  than  merely  this  material  side 
of  home-making.  We  want  them  at 
least  to  glimpse  the  ideals  around 
which  any  really  happy  family  life 
must  be  built.  Overbrook  aspires 
to  have,  some  day,  an  attractive 
cottage  where  a  group  of  girls  may 
live  with  a  Home  Economics 
teacher  under  real  home  conditions. 
It  is  only  through  such  a  cottage 
that  the  home-training  course  can 
function  most  effectively. 


The  Dining-room  of  the  Home  Economics  Apartment 


Procedure  in  Placement  Work 

By  Cobrun  L.  Broun* 

Employment  Supervisor,  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York 


WHEN  I  was  requested  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  Outlook  an 
article  pertaining  to  place¬ 
ment  work,  it  seemed  wise  to  select 
as  a  topic  the  procedure  which  the 
work  follows  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  adult  blind.  Owing  to  the  limited 
space  allotted,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
develop  fully  the  several  subdivisions 
hereinafter  mentioned.  What  will  be 
said  will  refer  principally  to  two  types 
of  employment,  namely,  stands  and 
concessions,  and  industrial  employ¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  fun¬ 
damental  idea  is  constructive  and 
should  follow  in  orderly  fashion  a 
well-planned  routine. 

This  basic  idea  is  simple  and  can  be 
expressed  in  a  few  words.  It  is  that 
the  blind  man  or  woman,  when  se¬ 
lected  for  employment,  must  be  as 
efficient  as  if  sighted.  The  following 
procedure  has  been  adopted  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  guide: 

1.  Investigation  of  the  applicant 

2.  Selection  of  the  applicant 

3.  Securing  an  occupation  for  the 
applicant 

4.  Establishing  and  training  the 
applicant 

5.  Supervision  of  placement. 
Investigation 

When  an  application  for  employ¬ 
ment  is  received,  the  first  steps  are 
routine.  If  there  is  not  a  report  from 
an  eye  physician  on  record  in  the  office, 
one  must  be  secured.  The  office  record 


of  the  applicant  is  read  as  a  prelim¬ 
inary  to  the  first  visit  to  him  by  the 
employment  worker.  At  the  time  of 
the  visit,  if  the  applicant  is  found  suit¬ 
able  for  employment,  a  close  study  is 
made  of  the  individual  to  determine 
the  sort  of  employment  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted  by  personality,  energy, 
education,  and  experience.  His  char¬ 
acter  and  employment  references  are 
secured  and  subsequently  investigated. 

If  the  applicant  has  not  been  able  to 
override  his  handicap  and  to  visualize 
for  himself  a  state  of  rehabilitation, 
the  employment  worker  during  his 
early  visits  can  substantially  aid  him. 
If,  however,  the  candidate  does  not 
realize  that  there  is  work  that  he  can 
do,  and  do  efficiently,  and  cannot  be 
brought  to  comprehend  this,  he  is  of 
doubtful  fitness  for  employment. 
While  mental  and  spiritual  rehabilita¬ 
tion  are  essential  factors,  their  lack  is 
not  the  only  bar  to  placement. 

Selection 

When  it  has  been  established  that 
the  applicant  possesses  qualifications 
justifying  his  employment,  the  first 
question  which  presents  itself  is:  For 
what  kind  of  work  is  he  best  fitted? 
The  necessity  of  fitting  a  round  peg 
into  a  round  hole  is,  if  anything, 
greater  in  employment  work  for  the 
blind  than  for  the  sighted.  One  would 
not  attempt  to  make  a  carpenter  of  a 
man  who  could  not  drive  a  nail 
straight  nor  saw  straight  to  a  line. 


♦Blind. 
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The  public,  noting  a  blind  man  at  his 
work,  is  prone,  through  lack  of  under¬ 
standing,  to  marvel  a  little  at  first,  and 
then  to  accept  the  man  in  his  work 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  when  the 
same  public  observes  a  blind  man  do¬ 
ing  work  at  which  he  is  not  successful, 
it  charges  his  failure  to  blindness 
alone.  As  the  success  of  finding  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  blind  depends  upon 
an  understanding  by  the  public  that 
a  blind  man,  within  his  limitations, 
can  be  as  efficient  as  the  sighted,  un¬ 
usual  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
select  capable  men  for  all  employment. 

Securing  an  Occupation 

The  applicant  having  been  selected, 
suitable  occupation  is  to  be  found  for 
him.  This  is  a  matter  of  “selling” 
and  should  be  approached  in  the  same 
methodical  manner  as  in  selling  any 
commodity.  There  is  a  well-defined 
routine  in  “selling,”  which  is  summed 
up  as:  Approach,  Contact,  Argument, 
Close. 

The  Approach 

This  first  step  comprises  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  accurate  information  relative 
to  the  occupation  sought.  The  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  owner,  manager,  or 
foreman,  the  nature  of  the  business, 
and  the  social  inclination  of  the  man¬ 
agement  towards  its  operatives,  should 
be  learned.  If  the  “opportunity”  is  a 
concession  in  a  factory,  or  a  public  or 
private  office  building,  or  is  a  street 
corner  stand,  exact  information  about 
the  factory  population,  or  other  build¬ 
ing  population,  should  be  secured. 
From  this  information,  it  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  whether  or  not  a  vending  stand 
will  be  profitable.  In  factories,  and  in 
public  and  private  office  buildings,  the 


location  of  the  stand  is  of  special  im¬ 
portance.  It  should  be  placed,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  at  a  point  easily  accessible  to  all 
workers  or  occupants  of  the  building. 
In  the  selection  of  a  place  for  a  street 
stand,  the  location  should  be  checked 
to  determine  the  prospects  for  success. 
Such  a  check  should  follow  closely  the 
methods  used  by  commercial  organi¬ 
zations  to  determine  the  value  of  a 
location. 

When  industrial  employment  is  to 
be  found,  it  is  urgent  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  worker  secure  accurate  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  various  fac¬ 
tory  operations  and  the  accessibility 
of  the  bench  or  machine. 

The  Contact 

This  refers  to  the  actual  meeting 
with  the  person  to  whom  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  “sell”  the  idea  of  handicapped 
employment.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
management  and  the  value  of  the 
location  are  already  known  to  the 
employment  worker,  who,  if  he  is 
blind,  must  be  sure  that  his  entry  into 
the  presence  of  the  manager  is  made 
without  awkwardness  or  embarrass¬ 
ment.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  he  is  purposing  to  “sell”  the 
services  of  his  client  on  the  ground 
that  the  applicant  can  perform  as 
efifectively  as  a  sighted  person;  there¬ 
fore,  it  behooves  him  to  show,  in  the 
very  beginning,  that  his  handicap  does 
not  render  him  less  agile  than  the 
sighted  salesman  who  calls  on  his  mis¬ 
sion,  thereby  establishing  the  thought 
of  normalcy  in  the  mind  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  employer.  With  the  majority 
of  blind  employment  workers,  this 
requires  the  services  of  a  trained 
guide,  and  an  alertness  of  his  own  to 
handle  the  conversation  without  em- 
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barrassment.  Talking  through  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  ’phone  conversations,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  talk  when  some  clerk  or 
official  enters  the  room,  and  failure 
to  resume  the  conversation  when  the 
interruption  has  ended,  should  be 
avoided.  As  he  adequately  or  inade¬ 
quately  handles  the  situation,  so  will 
his  efforts  be  facilitated  or  retarded. 
This  situation  is  not  difficult  when  the 
same  guide  is  always  available,  but 
when  such  is  not  the  case  and  there 
is  a  different  guide  on  almost  every 
visit  to  the  community,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  each  new  guide  careful  train¬ 
ing  as  to  how  an  entrance  into  the 
presence  of  a  manager  should  be  made. 
This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
occurrence  as  follows :  A  sightless 
employment  worker  with  his  guide — 
a  boy  of  seventeen — was  waiting  for 
an  interview  in  the  office  of  a  deputy 
superintendent  of  public  schools.  When 
the  interview  was  ended  and  the 
worker  arose  to  go,  the  superintendent 
asked,  “Is  this  boy  from  the  school 
for  the  blind?” 

The  Argument 

There  are  two  major  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  namely :  The  first  and 
greater  of  these  is  universally  the  same 
in  all  “selling.”  It  is  the  disinclination 
to  change  methods  and  customs — to 
accept  new  things.  This  is  the  barrier 
which  all  salesmen  recognize  must  be 
surmounted  before  any  advance  can  be 
made  in  the  marketing  of  any  new 
product.  This  theme  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  many  times  and  would  seem  not 
to  need  discussion  here;  it  will  there¬ 
fore  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
worker  to  overcome  this  obstacle. 

The  other  obstacle — a  secondary  one 
— is  the  general  ignorance  concerning 


a  sightless  man’s  ability  to  take  his 
place  in  the  work-a-day  world.  The 
employment  worker  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  his  client  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  position 
sought  for  him  and  can  meet  them  as 
effectively  as  the  sighted  man  so  em¬ 
ployed.  If  the  employment  worker  is 
not  so  convinced,  then  he  may  as  well 
not  make  any  effort  at  all  for  the 
client,  for  he  will  discover  his  listener 
in  full  accord  with  the  prevailing  idea 
that  a  blind  man’s  work  cannot  be 
efficient. 

When  a  concession  is  being  sought  in 
a  factory,  or  a  public  or  private  office 
building,  for  which  no  rental  is  to  be 
paid,  the  request  should  be  made  upon 
the  basis  of  supplying  a  convenience  to 
the  occupants  of  the  building,  rather 
than  as  an  opportunity  for  a  blind  per¬ 
son  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  employ¬ 
ment  worker  is  far  more  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  by  the  former  presentation  than  by 
the  latter,  and  a  concession  established 
upon  that  basis  puts  the  progressive 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  manager 
that  he  is  doing  a  thing  which  will 
enure  to  his  profit.  A  concession  on 
that  basis,  therefore,  will  receive  far 
better  co-operation  than  if  secured  by 
asking  for  an  opportunity  for  a  blind 
man  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  details 
of  installation  of  a  vending-stand  must 
be  explained  and  assurances  given  that 
the  stand  will  be  operated  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  management’s 
wishes,  and  that  if  an  operator  proves 
inefficient,  or  deliberately  ignores  in¬ 
structions,  he  will  be  replaced  without 
any  embarrassment  or  confusion  to 
the  management. 

In  case  of  an  industrial  placement : 
First  the  employer  should  be  shown 
that  blind  persons  are  employed  in 
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industry  at  repetitive,  non-hazardous 
work;  that  they  can  be  trained  into 
the  task  with  almost  the  same  facility 
as  the  sighted ;  that  they  are  more 
constant  than  the  average  sighted  em¬ 
ployee  ;  that  they  will  produce  in 
quantity  and  quality  equally  with  the 
sighted  in  the  same  type  of  work ;  that 
they  are  a  lesser  insurance  risk,  and 
that  if  their  removal  is  necessary,  for 
any  cause,  the  employment  worker  will 
attend  to  that,  relieving  the  employer 
of  the  embarrassment  of  discharging 
a  handicapped  person.  The  employ¬ 
ment  worker  will  find  it  necessary,  as 
he  progresses  with  his  argument,  to 
combat  diplomatically  various  objec¬ 
tions  among  which  a  principal,  if  not 
the  greatest,  is  “Compensation  insur¬ 
ance.”  The  employment  worker  should 
be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Law  of  his  state, 
to  be  able  to  interpret  to  the  employer 
those  phases  of  the  law  which  pertain 
to  the  employment  of  handicapped 
operatives.  In  this  connection,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  a  blind  person 
employed  in  industry  can  never  be  a 
subject  for  part  or  total,  temporary 
or  permanent  disability,  on  account 
of  loss  of  sight.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  there  is  an  ever¬ 
present  possibility  of  the  operative’s 
failure  and  such  an  eventuality  should 
be  prepared  for,  so  that  the  occupation, 
once  secured,  may  not  be  lost  to  a 
blind  person. 

Close 

A  “sales”  argument  closes  itself 
either  by  success  or  failure.  If  the 
latter — and  it  be  possible — an  opening 
should  be  left  for  a  second  effort.  If 
the  employment  worker’s  effort  has 
met  with  success,  then  there  is  left 


only  to  arrange  the  terms  for  the  in¬ 
stallation.  This  should  be  done  with 
great  care,  so  that  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing  may  arise. 

Establishing  the  Applicant 

Nearly  all  persons  possess  an  inher¬ 
ent  tendency  to  trade,  and  in  estab¬ 
lishing  sightless  operators  in  conces¬ 
sions,  if  there  has  been  no  previous 
merchandising  experience,  this  ten¬ 
dency  should  be  developed.  To  the 
degree  that  it  is  developed  will  the 
operator  be*  successful.  In  establishing 
a  stand  or  concession,  it  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  a  knowledge  of  what 
items  should  be  included  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  stock  purchased ;  ability  to  pur¬ 
chase  stock  at  the  lowest  prices  and 
to  arrange  it  in  an  attractive  manner, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  art  of 
serving  the  public.  In  the  period  of 
training,  the  necessity  of  cleanliness 
and  order  should  be  frequently  and 
emphatically  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  operator.  The  operator’s  person 
must  always  be  presentable.  His  fix¬ 
tures  should  be  dusted  every  day  and 
his  stock  kept  in  order.  The  length 
of  the  period  of  training  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  the  operator  to  absorb 
instruction.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
the  employment  worker  should  give 
careful  attention  to  the  installation, 
and  should  remain  with  the  operator 
in  the  beginning  sufficiently  long  to 
insure  a  real  understanding  of  mer¬ 
chandising,  within  his  limitations. 

The  training  of  a  blind  person  in 
industrial  work  is  usually  done  by 
someone  whom  the  foreman  in  charge 
of  the  particular  work  designates  for 
that  purpose.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  employment  worker 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation 
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during  the  training  period.  These  con¬ 
tacts  will  afford  the  opportunity  for 
encouragement  during  the  training 
period  and  enable  the  employment 
worker  to  have  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  progress  being  made  and  the 
probability  of  ultimate  success. 

Supervision 

Concessions,  industrial  occupations, 
and  any  other  employment  are  secured 
in  the  name  of  the  controlling  agency, 
and  not  for  a  particular  blind  person. 
This  places  the  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  stand  or  concession, 
or  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  worker,  upon  the  controlling 
agency,  and  therefore  gives  it  the  right 
of  supervision.  Experience  has  shown 
that  virtually  all  blind  persons  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations,  within  the 
scope  of  this  article,  need  careful 
supervision.  This  is  not  a  reflection 
upon  any  blind  person  because  of 
blindness.  It  is  a  thing  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  every  vocation.  To  illustrate: 


In  sighted  life,  a  sales  executive  em¬ 
ploys  the  best  men  obtainable  for  the 
work  in  hand.  A  new  man  is  brought 
to  headquarters  and  given  careful 
training.  He  is  usually  sent  out  in 
the  field  with  a  seasoned  salesman.  He 
is  then  placed  in  the  territory  for 
which  he  is  employed,  and  is  kept 
under  constant  supervision  at  all  times. 
If  this  method  of  supervision  is  nec¬ 
essary  with  sighted  employees — and  it 
is — obviously,  it  is  necessary  with  the 
blind,  commercially  or  industrially 
employed.  This  illustration  may  be 
followed  further:  The  supervision  of 
the  sighted  employee  is  given  to  in¬ 
crease  his  efficiency,  increase  the 
profits  resulting  from  his  work,  and 
increase  the  good-will  of  the  employ¬ 
er’s  clientele;  while  the  supervision  of 
the  blind  person  engaged  in  gainful 
occupation  will  not  only  prove  profit¬ 
able  to  himself,  but  will  also  assist  in 
educating  the  public  to  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  a  blind  man’s  ability  to 
carry  on. 


Two  Hundred  Blind  Stenographers 
from  “Geheimrat  Silex,”  the  School 

for  the  War -Blind f 

By  Betty  Hirsch* 

Director,  Silex  School  for  the  War-Blind,  Berlin,  Germany 


EVER  since  the  invention  of  the 
typewriter  there  have  been  blind 
people  who  used  it;  only  in  a 
few  cases,  however,  have  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  utilizing  this  employment  for 
vocational  purposes  and  holding  their 
own  with  seeing  typists.  With  the 
introduction  of  shorthand,  the  blind 
became  still  more  handicapped  in  their 
efforts  to  enter  this  occupation,  and 
although,  here  and  there,  a  blind  man 
made  practical  use  of  typewriting, 
nevertheless  it  was  disregarded  in  the 
schools  and  institutions  of  vocational 
education  in  order  to  protect  the  blind 
from  disappointment  and  to  avoid 
giving  the  public  a  false  conception  of 
their  abilities. 

The  typewriter  which  up  to  this 
time  had  been  most  frequently  used 
by  the  blind  was  the  Blickensderfer, 
an  American  machine  which,  although 
it  differed  from  the  customary  stan¬ 
dard  machines,  nevertheless  had  a  key¬ 
board  well  adapted  to  the  German  lan¬ 
guage.  This  machine  was  also  used 
by  preference  in  the  (then)  Royal  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind  at  Steglitz.  In 
teaching  the  blinded  soldiers  it  was 
essential  to  make  the  learning  of  each 
task  as  easy  as  could  be  in  order  to 
re-awaken  their  interest  in  life  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  so  we  decided 

*Blind. 

•j\?oo  blinde  Stenotypisten  aus  der  Kriegsblinden- 
schule  “ Geheimrat  Silex.”  Translated  by  Helga 
Lende  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay. 


to  introduce  for  the  time  being  the 
typewriter  which  was  recommended 
by  the  schools  for  the  blind.  By  a 
fortunate  chance  we  were  able  to  se¬ 
cure  for  the  instruction  in  the  school 
the  Berlin  agent  for  the  Blickensderfer 
machine,  Mr.  George  Emig. 

After  a  number  of  the  war-blind  had 
been  drilled  on  this  machine  and  had 
acquired  considerable  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  on  it,  the  idea  of  making  practical 
use  of  this  accomplishment  occurred 
to  some  of  the  men.  With  the  existing 
prejudice  against  the  employment  of 
the  blind  it  was  impossible  to  find  po¬ 
sitions  for  blind  persons  in  private 
business,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing 
great  interest  in  these  seriously  dis¬ 
abled  men.  Accordingly,  early  in  1916, 
when  eight  blind  veterans  had  been 
completely  trained,  we  invited  the  Ber¬ 
lin  magistrate  to  our  school.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  greatest  admiration  for 
the  accomplishments  of  the  blind  typ¬ 
ists  but  had  doubts  as  to  the  legality 
of  appointing  such  persons  to  posi¬ 
tions.  A  few  days  later,  however,  two 
blind  men  were  appointed  by  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Municipal  Council  and,  the  experi- 
men  having  proved  successful,  from 
that  time  on  trained  typists  no  longer 
had  to  wait  for  positions. 

The  smaller  typewriters,  however, 
which  we  introduced  in  the  beginning, 
like  the  Blickensderfer,  the  Erika,  and 
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the  Kleine  Adler,  were  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  the  work  of  a  larger  office, 
so  we  now  changed  to  large  office 
typewriters,  like  the  Continental  and 
Ideal,  for  the  use  of  those  war-blinded 
soldiers  who  were  preparing  for  office 
work.  To  these  machines  were  at¬ 
tached  the  following  special  devices 
for  the  blind,  invented  by  Mr.  George 
Emig  of  Berlin: 

1.  A  guide,  provided  with  a  scale 
that  can  be  read  by  touch,  which, 
connected  with  a  spring,  moves 
the  carriage  to  any  desired  place 
on  the  page,  thereby  making  it 
possible  for  the  blind  man  to  set 
up  perfectly  the  most  difficult 
arrangements  of  material,  col¬ 
umns,  headings  for  letters,  sig¬ 
natures,  etc.,  with  the  greatest 
sureness  and  speed; 

2.  The  marking  of  twelve  keys  with 
one  or  two  raised  dots,  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  blind  man’s  orientation 


on  the  keyboard  and  thereby  his 
sureness  and  speed; 

3.  A  paper-shift  key  which  indicates 
the  end  of  the  page  by  means  of 
the  sudden  stopping  of  the  car¬ 
riage  ; 

4.  An  eraser-stencil,  which,  attached 
to  the  buckle  of  the  typewriter 
ribbon,  enables  the  blind  person 
to  erase  a  given  letter. 

The  two  last  attachments  are  not 
always  required  and  can  be  dispensed 
with  if  the  operator  is  carefully 
trained,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
marking  of  the  keys  and,  above  all,  the 
scale  which  is  read  by  touch  with  the 
so-called  “spring-knobs”  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  complete  equipment  of 
a  blind  typist.  These  attachments  can 
be  adjusted  to  most  of  the  best-known 
office  machines  and  the  cost  is  nominal. 
The  manufacture  of  these  attachments 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walter 
Oehmke.1 


Address:  Berlin  N  W,  Luisenstrasse  21. 
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The  insertion  of  carbon  paper  to 
make  more  than  one  copy  brought  up 
several  difficulties  which  were  over¬ 
come  by  the  use  of  a  simple  rest  or 
shelf. 

At  that  time  we  had  already  had 
built,  from  an  English  model,  a 
stenography  machine  for  embossed 
writing  (the  Titania)  and  the  blind 
veterans  took  dictation  on  this  in 
shorthand  for  the  blind  with  relative 
speed.  The  reading-back  of  the  em¬ 
bossed  writing,  however,  naturally 
presented  further  difficulties  for  a 
good  deal  of  practice  was  necessary  in 
order  to  read  it  fluently.  For  this 
reason,  every  blind  veteran  who  took 
a  position  was  provided  with  a  dicta¬ 
tion  machine  ( Dictaphone ,  P arlograph 
or  Odeon),  so  that  he  could  transfer 
the  spoken  dictation  on  to  the  machine 
with  the  necessary  speed.  The  dic¬ 
tation  machine  was  used  mainly  in 
government  offices  while  in  private 
enterprises  a  thorough  knowledge  of 


stenography  would  be  required.  It 
was,  therefore,  our  aim  to  create  such 
a  stenographic  system  and  to  build  a 
machine  that  would  satisfy  all  require¬ 
ments  as  to  dependability  and  freedom 
from  noise. 

The  above-mentioned  shorthand 
machine  was  produced  by  the  factory 
of  Mix  and  Genest,  in  the  department 
making  Titania  typewriters,  later 
taken  over  by  the  Deutsche  Telephon- 
zverke  of  Berlin.  The  machine  worked 
all  right,  but  had  several  drawbacks 
which  could  not  be  overcome  in  spite 
of  all  our  efforts.  We  were  not  sorry, 
therefore,  when  the  manufacturers 
announced  some  ten  years  ago  that 
they  would  not  make  any  more  ma¬ 
chines  of  that  type.  We  then  found 
a  mechanic,  Mr.  Arthur  Busse  of 
Berlin,  who  offered  to  build  an  im¬ 
proved  shorthand  machine.  The  Streif, 
the  machine  built  by  him,  was  more 
nearly  noiseless  than  the  Titania  and 
was  also,  because  of  its  lesser  weight, 


Stenography  Machine 
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easier  to  transport.  Although  it,  too, 
still  fell  short  of  the  highest  require¬ 
ments,  it  was  nevertheless  the  most 
practical  machine  for  taking  dictation. 

Three  years  ago  we  got  in  touch 
with  the  firm,  Herde  and  Wendt  of 
Berlin.  This  firm  had  already,  since 
1911,  been  making  the  Picht  short¬ 
hand  machine,  which,  however,  up  to 
that  time  had  not  been  sufficiently 
adjusted  to  be  practical  for  our  pur¬ 
pose.  After  many  experiments  and 
some  changes  had  been  made  on  the 
machine,  based  on  our  long  experience 
with  the  earlier  machines,  we  finally 
had  a  machine  that  completely  satis¬ 
fied  all  practical  requirements. 

During  the  first  year  we  had  used, 
for  taking  dictation,  the  ordinary 
German  shorthand,  but  it  became 
apparent  that  this  was  not  adequate 
for  our  purpose.  We  therefore  had  to 
create  a  braille  shorthand  that  was  as 
easy  as  possible  to  learn,  easy  to 
remember,  simple  to  decipher  and  com¬ 
bine  in  reading  back.  After  experi¬ 
ments  and  trials  with  the  existing 
speed-  and  shorthand-systems  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  they  were  not 
adequate  for  commercial  correspond¬ 
ence,  so  that  we  saw  ourselves  forced 
to  invent  a  new  speed-writing.  The 
system  now  used  has  developed  out 
of  practical  experience  and  been  im¬ 
proved  with  time.  We  now  graduate 
our  students  with  a  capacity  for  taking 
dictation  of  from  120  to  150  syllables 
a  minute.  This  speed  will  later  be 
considerably  increased  by  practice  by 
certain  individual  abbreviations  that 
every  stenographer  will  invent  for 
himself  following  the  general  pattern 
of  our  system. 

Professor  Amsel,  Chairman  of  the 
German  Society  of  Stenographers, 


declared,  after  a  visit  to  our  school, 
that,  however  skeptical  he  had  been 
when  he  came,  he  would  leave  the 
school  completely  convinced  that  the 
blind  stenographer  trained  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  can  completely  hold  his  own  with 
his  seeing  colleagues. 

In  spite  of  what  we  have  already 
achieved,  we  have  continued  to  work 
at  our  shorthand  system,  have  elim¬ 
inated  old  symbols,  and  have  added 
new  ones,  for  we  have  always  used 
our  new  experiences  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  simplification  of  our  system. 

The  instruction  in  shorthand  begins 
with  full  spelling,  introduces  next  the 
contractions,  and  finally  the  shorthand 
which  consists  of  more  than  one 
thousand  contractions.  Students,  who 
before  their  entrance  into  the  course 
had  already  read  or  written  braille, 
will  naturally  achieve  proficiency  in  a 
shorter  time  than  those  blinded  later 
in  life  who,  in  most  cases,  need  more 
than  a  year  to  gain  the  speed  in  taking 
down  and  reading  back  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  a  stenographic  position.  Each 
week  we  therefore  spend  part  of  our 
typing  classes  in  transcribing  letters 
and  excerpts  from  shorthand  copies, 
so  that  the  usual  office  routine  will  be 
learned  in  a  practical  manner  in  the 
school. 

While  in  the  beginning  the  planned 
regularity  of  the  instruction  was 
hindered  by  the  fact  that  special  atten¬ 
tion  had  to  be  paid  to  those  war- 
blinded  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  us 
in  various  stages  of  convalescence, 
with  the  improvement  of  the  situation, 
it  became  possible  and  in  fact  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  out  a  general  plan  of 
instruction  without,  however,  letting 
go  the  individual  attitude  toward  each 
student.  This  we  have  kept  even  up 
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to  the  present  time.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  every  normally  gifted 
blind  man  who  during  his  training 
does  not  suffer  from  material  or  psy¬ 
chological  difficulties  requires  a  year 
to  complete  the  training  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting.  Besides  typewriting 
and  stenography,  instruction  in  civics 
and  commercial  geography  is  also 
given  in  this  class. 

So  far  as  instruction  in  foreign 
languages  is  concerned,  students  and 
teachers,  especially  among  the  war- 
blinded,  quickly  learned  the  English 
and  French  shorthand  and  later  made 
use  of  them  in  their  work.  English, 
Danish,  French,  and  Esperanto  are 
included  among  the  subjects  which 
may  be  taken  up  at  the  student’s 
request.  The  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  has  so  far  been  used  in 
shorthand  work  only  when  the  student 
had  pursued  his  study  of  languages 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
set  up  for  a  commercial  school  there 


are  now  at  the  school,  besides  the 
special  teaching  staff  for  instruction 
in  braille  and  braille  shorthand,  two 
registered  commercial  teachers  and  an 
experienced  teacher  of  languages  who 
give  instruction  in  commercial  and 
civic  subjects,  in  typewriting  and  office 
routine,  and  in  the  foreign  languages. 

Up  to  this  time  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  set  up  any  hard-and-fast 
standard  as  to  the  preliminary  train¬ 
ing  or  the  selection  of  our  pupils. 
Only  in  a  very  few  cases  are  the 
hypothetical  pre-requisites  found  to  be 
present.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of 
time  it  has  been  proved  that  these 
things  can  often  be  made  up  for  in 
a  relatively  short  time  by  patience  and 
close  attention,  so  that  a  too  hasty 
refusal  would  have  uselessly  denied  to 
the  applicant  a  place  in  life  which  is 
now  bringing  him  remuneration  and 
satisfaction.  The  first  requirement  is 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  as 
to  spelling  and  grammar.  Further 
qualifications  are  a  quick  mind,  good 
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health,  and  steady  nerves.  Good  man¬ 
ners  are  also  of  great  value.  Even 
though  the  latter  count  only  as  exter¬ 
nals,  nevertheless  they  are  especially 
important  to  the  blind,  for  blind  people 
are  observed  more  as  to  their  move¬ 
ments  and  habits  than  are  their  seeing 
associates  and  can  easily  appear  un¬ 
pleasing  or  ridiculous  because  of  cer¬ 
tain  habits,  (for  which  to  be  sure  they 
should  not  be  held  responsible  since 
these  things  have  not  been  called  to 
their  attention).  The  blind  person 
does  not  dare  to  depart  from  custom 
either  in  manners  or  in  dress  if  he 
does  not  want  to  be,  in  spite  of  the 
most  efficient  performance  of  his  tasks, 
an  object  of  pity  to  his  fellow-men. 
On  this  point,  unfortunately,  we  have 
still  done  very  little,  and  yet  in  many 
cases  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
blind  person  concerned  depends  upon 
it.  Plenty  of  athletic  exercise  and  of 
training  in  relations  with  the  world 
and  with  people  would  here  be  de¬ 
cidedly  productive  of  much  benefit. 

As  to  the  remuneration  of  our  blind 
stenographers,  here  in  Berlin,  thanks 
to  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Bureau  for  the  Severely  Disabled,  they 
are  without  exception  paid  according 
to  an  established  scale  on  the  same 


basis  as  the  seeing.  In  the  few  in¬ 
stances  where  the  pupils  we  have 
trained  have  not  proved  their  efficiency 
on  trial,  the  reason  was,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  some  illness  which  was  not  to 
be  foreseen.  In  conformity  with  our 
many  years  of  experience,  we  can  say 
with  complete  conviction  that  the 
occupation  of  stenographer  and  typist 
is  one  in  which  the  blind  can  compete 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  seeing. 

As  the  success  of  the  war-blind  in 
stenographic  jobs  became  known,  sev¬ 
eral  civilian  blind,  men  and  women, 
applied  (ten  years  ago)  for  admission 
to  our  school.  Thus  this  school  has 
in  the  period  of  its  existence,  from 
November  22,  1914,  up  to  the  present, 
trained  two  hundred  blind  persons  for 
shorthand  work.  Among  them  are  102 
war-blind  and  98  civilian  blind,  of 
whom  56  are  men  and  42  women. 
Also  the  civilian  blind,  if  they  are 
under  the  care  of  the  city  of  Berlin, 
are  also  being  placed  through  the 
placement  agent  (mentioned  above) 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Severely  Dis¬ 
abled.  All  these  blind  people  have 
found  not  only  a  satisfactory  and 
remunerative  occupation,  but  are  also 
able  to  support  themselves  without 
help  from  the  welfare  agencies. 


Perkins  Director 


of  Personnel 


MISS  KATHRYN  E.  MAX- 
FIELD,  who,  since  1924,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  has  resigned  from  that  organi¬ 
zation  to  accept  a  position  as  Director 
of  Personnel  and  Research  at  Perkins 
Institution. 

Miss  Maxfield  is  well  known  to 
workers  for  the  blind  as  an  authority 
on  the  psychology  and  education  of 
the  young  blind.  On  graduating  from 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  she  went  to 
Perkins  Institution  as  Psychologist 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Samuel 
P.  Hayes,  where  she  remained  for  five 
years.  In  1924  she  became  Research 
Psychologist  for  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  then  a  new  or¬ 
ganization. 

Her  work  with  the  Foundation 
broadened  to  include  all  phases  of  the 
psychology  and  education  of  the  young 


blind,  and  she  was  later  made  Super¬ 
visor  of  Educational  Research.  Among 
her  activities  in  this  position  were 
psychological  testing,  the  adaptation 
of  educational  tests  for  use  with  the 
blind,  studies  in  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  braille  reading,  surveys  of  cur¬ 
ricula  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
research  in  the  problems  of  the  pre¬ 
school  blind  child. 

She  maintained  an  active  connection 
with  the  Experimental  School  con¬ 
ducted  jointly  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  and  Perkins  Institution.  At  the 
time  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  she 
was  responsible  for  most  of  the  details 
of  the  report  on  blind  children  which 
was  part  of  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Visually  Handicapped  Child. 

Miss  Maxfield  is  probably  best 
known,  however,  for  her  work  on  the 
Teachers  Forum,  the  only  professional 
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magazine  in  this  country  for  teachers 
of  the  blind.  Since  its  inception  in 
1927  she  has  been  its  editor  and  has 
done  much  to  make  it  stimulating  and 
useful  to  both  sightless  and  seeing 
teachers.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  Miss  Maxfield,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Eber  L.  Palmer,  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  of  the  Foundation,  to 
continue  as  editor  of  the  magazine. 

The  position  at  Perkins  of  Director 
of  Personnel  and  Research,  is  a  newly 
created  one.  Under  Miss  Maxfield’s 
leadership  the  Department  of  Psy¬ 
chology  is  to  be  broadened  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  personnel  adjust¬ 
ment  and  the  intelligent  guiding  of 
blind  boys  and  girls  into  the  fields  of 
widest  usefulness.  Pioneer  work  is 
planned  in  the  application  of  mental 
hygiene  to  blind  children,  and  studies 
are  to  be  made  of  methods  of  handling 
both  mentally  retarded  and  superior 
blind  pupils.  These  are  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  confronting  educators 
of  the  blind  today,  and  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  is  determined  to  grapple  with 
them. 

Miss  Maxfield  holds  the  degree  of 
M.A.  from  Columbia  University,  and 
has  finished  all  of  the  work  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  except  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  her  thesis.  She  is  the  author 
of  The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading 
and  has  published  many  magazine 
articles  on  various  phases  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  psychology  of  the  blind. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  Association  of  Consulting 
Psychologists,  the  American  Psycho¬ 
logical  Association,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  Psychological 
Corporation  (New  York ) . 


New  Prevention  Worker 
in  Missouri 

Miss  Mary  E.  Stebbins  of  Lebanon, 
Missouri,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for 
the  Blind  to  succeed  Mrs.  Francia 
Baird  Crocker  who  left  the  service  of 
the  Commission  on  August  1,  1932, 
after  four  years  of  active  work  in  its 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Department. 

Miss  Stebbins  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Protestant  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  and 
had  her  public  health  training  in  the 
Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy, 
University  of  Missouri.  Her  expe¬ 
rience  includes  two  hospital  superin¬ 
tendencies,  service  as  a  nurse  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  two 
years  of  nursing  in  France  during  the 
World  War.  After  the  armistice  she 
returned  to  America,  but  went  back 
to  Europe  in  1920  as  assistant  organ¬ 
izer  of  health  centers  in  Poland  which 
were  taken  over  by  the  municipalities 
when  the  American  Red  Cross  with¬ 
drew  from  that  country. 

Upon  her  return  to  Missouri  she 
joined  the  staff  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health ;  then  became  Assistant 
Professor  of  Home  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Missiouri;  and  for  the 
past  nine  years  has  been  health  edu¬ 
cation  specialist  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  of  the  University 
of  Missouri.  In  this  latter  position, 
she  organized  groups  for  health  edu¬ 
cation  over  the  entire  state. 

Miss  Stebbins  is  First  Vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Missouri  State  Nurses’ 
Association,  and  State  Chairman  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Com¬ 
mittee.  Her  thorough  training,  wide 
experience  and  professional  standing 
will  make  her  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
Commission. 
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A.  A.  I.  B.  Convention 

For  its  thirty-first  session,  the  last 
week  in  June,  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  Con¬ 
vention  pendulum  swung  from  far 
western  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia 
River,  where  the  1930  meeting  was 
held,  to  the  Gothic  towers  and  beauti¬ 
ful  parks  and  boulevards  of  the  great 
eastern  metropolis,  New  York. 

The  attendance  was  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  Association — all  roads 
seemed  to  lead  to  999  Pelham  Park¬ 
way.  Singly  and  by  dozens,  depending 
upon  the  section  from  which  they 
came,  delegates  and  guests  arrived  all 
day  Monday  in  order  to  be  on  hand 
for  the  opening  session  Monday  eve¬ 
ning.  The  automobile  was  the  popular 
conveyance,  bringing  principals  and 
almost  entire  staffs  from  the  schools 
of  New  England,  Batavia  (New 
York),  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan.  Other  representatives  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

However  warm  the  weather  may 
have  been  on  Wall  Street  and  Broad¬ 
way,  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  fourteen  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  were  comfortably 
cool.  Those  in  attendance  will  all  agree 
that  every  local  need,  desire  and  wish 
had  been  anticipated  and  planned  for 
with  intelligence  and  sympathetic  fore¬ 
sight.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  Convention  was  very  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  as  its  host  a  man  of  the 
caliber,  experience,  and  understanding 
of  Principal  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve; 
nor  can  too  high  praise  be  given  to 
his  fine  staff  for  their  continuous, 
painstaking  and  efficient  efforts  on 


behalf  of  the  delegates.  Everything 
moved  with  quiet  precision  and  dignity. 

The  first  part  of  the  three-day  ses¬ 
sion  was  given  over  to  celebrating  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  America,  and  the 
excellent  biographical  sketches  deliv¬ 
ered  by  representative  workers  for 
and  friends  of  the  blind,  many  of 
whom  were  themselves  without  sight, 
produced  in  the  audiences  a  very  lively 
sense  of  the  historic  values  in  this 
great  field. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Conference 
was  taken  up  with  various  papers  on 
recent  developments  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind,  which  proved  informative 
and  stimulating  to  the  hearers. 

The  Convention  ended  on  Friday 
morning  with  a  business  session  at 
which  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  biennium: 

President,  Charles  A.  Hamilton ; 
Vice-president,  Francis  E.  Palmer; 
Secretary-treasurer,  Bradley  S.  Joice; 
Executive  Committee,  G.  E.  Lineberry 
(Chairman),  R.  W.  Woolston,  Mrs. 
G.  F.  Oliphant,  P.  C.  Potts,  and  Miss 
Edna  Peterson. 

A.  G.  Cowgill 

State  Executives  Meet 

The  Conference  of  Executives  of 
State  Commissions  and  Associations 
for  the  Blind  held  a  round  table  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  library  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  on  Monday, 
June  27.  There  was  an  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  relating  to  relief, 
old  age  assistance,  home  teaching,  and 
employment.  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  described  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 
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Editorial 

The  agreement  on  a  uniform  braille 
code  for  the  English-speaking  world 
marks  an  important  advance  in  the 
progress  of  work  for  the  blind.  Uni¬ 
formity  means  a  larger  amount  of 
reading  matter  available  to  blind 
people  without  the  inconvenience  of 
learning  two  codes;  it  gives  to  all 
readers  the  advantage  of  the  best 
features  of  both  systems;  it  promotes 
the  interchange  of  literature,  thereby 
indirectly  furthering  international  am¬ 
ity;  and  most  important  of  all,  per¬ 
haps,  it  effects  the  saving  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  through  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  duplication. 

This  is  an  example  of  constructive 
economy  which  might  well  be  followed 
in  other  phases  of  welfare  work.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  current  depression  welfare 
agencies,  caught  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  falling  in¬ 
comes  and  increased  service  calls,  are 
searching  desperately  for  economy 
measures  to  relieve  the  pressure. 
Salary  cuts,  vacation  reductions,  elim¬ 
ination  of  attendance  at  conferences, 
etc.,  are  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
ways  of  decreasing  expenditure.  Jus¬ 
tifiable  they  may  be  as  temporary 
emergency  devices,  but  they  are,  at 
best,  superficial,  the  savings  they  make 
possible  are  limited,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  they  are  bound  to  impair  the 


quality  of  service  rendered  by  the 
organization. 

More  fundamental  and  more  last¬ 
ing  methods  of  economy  are  to  be 
found,  however,  which  will  produce 
the  desired  money  savings  and  at  the 
same  time,  bring  about  improvement 
instead  of  impairment  in  the  work 
done.  Duplication  of  activities  between 
agencies,  overlapping  of  functions 
within  an  organization,  failure  to 
evaluate  periodically  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  various  undertakings — 
these  and  similar  conditions  constitute 
the  real  waste  and  extravagance.  The 
application  to  these  problems  of  the 
principles  which  animated  the  move¬ 
ment  for  uniform  braille  might  bring 
equally  happy  results  so  that  the  blind 
would  receive  even  greater  benefits 
and  advantages  at  less  cost. 

Nor  is  this  a  matter  for  depression 
times  alone.  As  custodians  of  public 
funds  — •  for  practically  all  welfare 
agencies,  whether  financed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  by  private  philanthropy  are, 
in  the  last  analysis,  supported  by  the 
public — it  behooves  welfare  agencies 
so  to  disburse  those  funds  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  returns  in  accom¬ 
plishment  and  the  most  far-reaching 
results.  The  contributing  public,  more¬ 
over,  as  it  becomes  better  informed 
regarding  welfare  activities,  is  de¬ 
manding  with  increasing  insistence  an 
accounting  in  terms  not  so  much  of 
expenditure  as  of  achievement. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  challenge  of 
the  depression  will  prove  a  stimulus 
toward  those  methods  of  constructive 
economy  which  will  bring  us  out  of 
the  lean  years,  not  crippled  by  curtail¬ 
ments,  but  ready  to  give,  with  lower 
unit  costs,  wider  and  more  effective 
service  to  the  blind. 
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Thomas  Simpson  McAloney 

In  the  fall  of  1892  there  ap¬ 
peared  at  Gallaudet  College  for  the 
Deaf  a  group  of  young  college  men 
who  had  been  selected  as  Fellows 
to  spend  a  year  at  the  College  in 
learning  to  teach  the  deaf.  Among 
them  was  Thomas  S.  McAloney, 
who,  though  not  a  college  man,  had 
been  granted  a  special  scholarship 
by  Dr.  Gallaudet  because  of  his 
splendid  record  made  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Ulster  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  in  Ireland:  It  was 
the  writer’s  good  fortune  to  have 
had  him  as  his  roommate  during 
that  year,  this  having  been  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  friendship  which  has 
continued  unbroken  through  the 
years.  I  shall  never  forget  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  often  arose  between  us 
because  we  could  not  understand 
each  other’s  speech ;  he,  with  his 
Irish  brogue,  and  I,  with  my  un¬ 


usual  southern  accent,  were  contin¬ 
ually  saying:  “I  beg  pardon,  but  I 
did  not  understand  you.” 

He  was  always  the  life  of  the 
party,  whole-hearted,  generous,  and 
ever  ready  with  a  good  Irish  joke 
or  folksong.  His  work  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  was  brilliant,  and  having  had 
experience  with  the  deaf,  he  was 
often  helpful  to  the  rest  of  us  in 
our  studies.  One  incident  illustrates 
his  breadth  of  view  in  reference  to 
his  work.  We  were  taking  a  walk 
out  through  the  extensive  woods  in 
the  rear  of  the  College  and  came 
to  an  abandoned  house  where  a  lot 
of  old  papers  and  magazines  had 
been  dumped.  In  looking  them  over 
we  found  several  numbers  of  the 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf.  At 
once  he  said :  “Let’s  save  these  and 
commence  .the  collection  of  a  set.” 
This  is  the  most  valuable  source 
on  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  the 
world.  With  this  nucleus  we  com¬ 
menced  our  collection,  a  full  set  of 
which  was  later  completed  by  each 
of  us. 

Born  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
June  26,  1869,  of  a  family  which 
for  generations  had  been  prominent 
in  educational  work,  Dr.  McAloney 
attended  the  national  schools  of 
Ireland  and  was  elected  a  teacher 
in  the  Ulster  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  March  16,  1885. 
This  work  greatly  appealed  to  him, 
and  during  his  period  of  service  at 
this  institution  he  took  special 
courses  in  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland,  and  in  South  Kensington 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that  his  sym¬ 
pathy  and  interest  in  the  blind  was 
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aroused.  He  met  here,  and  became 
the  friend  of,  a  blind  music  teacher, 
and,  in  order  to  help  him,  learned 
braille.  During  spare  moments  he 
wrote  several  books  in  braille  for 
this  friend,  and  for  years  afterwards 
he  corresponded  with  him  in  braille» 
His  work  at  the  Ulster  Institute 
was  highly  commended,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  met  Dr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet 
at  a  conference  abroad,  he  was  of¬ 
fered  and  accepted  a  special  scholar 
ship  in  the  Normal  Department  of 
Gallaudet  College. 

After  his  graduation,  Dr.  Mc- 
Aloney  entered  upon  a  career  which 
eventually  placed  him  among  the 
foremost  educators  in  his  field.  He 
taught  in  the  Ontario  School  for 
the  Deaf  for  a  year  and  resigned  to 
accept  the  head-mastership  in  a 
school  for  the  deaf  in  England. 
When  he  arrived,  he  found  that 
some  one  else  was  scheduled  as  the 
nominal  head,  and  he  was  expected 
to  take  a  subordinate  position,  do¬ 
ing  the  practical  work.  He  refused 
to  accept  the  place  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  and  returned  to  the  States, 
too  late  to  secure  a  position  in  a 
school  for  the  deaf.  He  went  to 
Indianapolis  and  for  several  months 
took  a  commercial  position,  but  be¬ 
ing  unwilling  to  leave  the  work  for 
the  deaf,  he  accepted  during  that 
winter  a  temporary  position  in  the 
New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf 
to  straighten  out  the  discipline 
among  the  boys.  He  held  this  po¬ 
sition  a  few  months,  until  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  Alabama  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Talladega.  Through 
my  recommendation  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  place  where  again 
our  friendship  was  renewed  and  we 


were  co-editors  of  the  school  paper, 
The  Messenger.  It  was  while  at 
Talladega  that  they  began  to  dub 
us  the  Damon  and  Pythias  of  the 
profession.  Here  also  he  met  and 
married  Mary  B.  Holt  who  through 
the  years  has  been  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  helpmate  in  all  his  work. 

He  taught  here  until  1899,  at 
which  time  he  was  elected  head 
teacher  of  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Deaf,  a  position  which  he  held 

« 

for  one  year,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  accepted  the  Superinten¬ 
dency  of  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

In  1906,  Dr.  McAloney  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Pittsburgh.  He  found  the  school 
run  down  and  very  much  in  need 
of  repairs  and  additional  buildings. 
With  his  characteristic  energy  he 
set  to  work,  reorganizing  the  course 
of  study,  repairing  the  old  and 
building  additional  quarters,  includ¬ 
ing  a  fine  gymnasium  and  kinder¬ 
garten.  In  1910,  through  his  lead¬ 
ership,,  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
for  the  Blind  was  organized.  In 
1915,  he  was  elected,  at  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Convention  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Uniform  Type.  This 
Commission,  during  the  period  of 
his  chairmanship,  adopted  a  uni¬ 
form  type  for  the  blind  of  the 
United  States,  a  work  of  great  mag¬ 
nitude  in  which  he  received  inter¬ 
national  acclaim.  In  1916,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  and  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville, 
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Kentucky.  Governor  Brumbaugh  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1915,  appointed 
him  Chairman  of  a  commission  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  that  state.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Efficiency  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind.  He  took  a 
special  course  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  in  the  summer  of  1921  in  order 
to  equip  himself  better  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  problems  coming  before  his 
Committee.  In  the  following  year, 
1922,  Dr.  McAloney  was  chosen 
Superintendent  of  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  as 
successor  to  the  late  William  K. 
Argo. 

In  each  of  the  schools  which  he 
served,  with  the  wealth  of  valuable 
experience  behind  him  of  problems 
met  and  difficulties  overcome,  which 
he  brought  to  bear  on  his  new  prob¬ 
lems,  Dr.  McAloney  introduced  -new 
methods  and  made  improvements 
in  plant  and  equipment  which  ma¬ 
terially  raised  the  standard  of  the 
work  done,  placing  these  schools 
among  the  foremost  of  their  kind 
in  the  world.  He  was  deeply  de¬ 
voted  to  his  career  of  attempting  to 
fit  his  students  for  lives  of  useful¬ 
ness  in  spite  of  their  handicaps, 
and  he  brought  to  his  work  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  capacity  for  progress 
that  achieved  practical  and  lasting 
results. 

In  the  passing  of  Thomas  S. 
McAloney  the  profession  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  and  effi¬ 
cient  educators,  and  we  who  knew 
him,  a  dear  friend.  He  will  be  long 
missed  from  among  his  co-workers. 

John  F.  Bledsoe 


Death  of  Mrs.  Ziegler 

As  we  go  to  press  news  comes  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  William  Ziegler,  Sr., 
on  September  1  in  New  York.  Mrs. 
Ziegler,  well-beloved  friend  of  the 
blind,  will  be  mourned  by  thousands 
of  sightless  readers  of  the  Ziegler 
Magazine  of  which  she  has  been  the 
sole  support  since  its  establishment  in 
1907. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Zieg¬ 
ler  will  appear  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Outlook. 


Election  Privileges  for 
Sightless  Voters 

The  imminence  of  the  Presidential 
election  arouses  on  the  part  of  sight¬ 
less  voters  a  renewed  interest  in  their 
election  privileges. 

Practically  every  state  in  the  Union 
has  provided  by  law  for  special  assis¬ 
tance  to  blind  voters  in  marking  their 
ballots.  In  the  majority  of  states  this 
aid  must  be  given  by  the  election  offi¬ 
cers,  but  in  eleven  states — Alabama, 
California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania — the  sightless  voter  may 
be  assisted  by  some  relative  or  other 
person  of  his  own  selection. 

Arizona,  California,  Illinois,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and 
Wisconsin  are  among  the  states  which 
have  enacted  changes  in  their  election 
laws  since  the  last  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  Copies  of  the  law  of  any  state 
in  ink-print  or  braille,  revised  to  date, 
may  be  obtained  on  request  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York. 
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The  English  Program 
for  the  Blind 

(Continued  from  page  151) 

cal  Authorities,  and  the  voluntary 
agencies  for  the  blind.  Despite  the  ad¬ 
vance  made  by  municipalization  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  system  of  blind  welfare 
in  Great  Britain  is  still  predominantly 
a  voluntary  system.  Support  by  public 
funds  leads  necessarily  to  a  demand 
for  public  representation  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  control  of  voluntary  so¬ 
cieties.  This  demand  is  readily  acceded 
to,  and  the  representatives  of  public 
bodies  have  already  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  work.  The  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  managing 
bodies,  which  are  responsible  for  the 
schools,  workshops,  societies,  and  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  blind  up  and  down 
the  country,  are  fully  determined  to 
preserve  the  present  balance  between 
voluntary  enterprise  and  public  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  to  keep  alive  for  the 
blind,  through  voluntary  agencies  of 
every  kind,  the  living  interest  of  the 
men  and  women  who  support  the  work 
with  money  and  personal  service. 

Home  Teachers’  Conference 

The  fifth  home-teaching  conference 
of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  will  be  held  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  September  7,  8,  and  9  with 
the  Rhode  Island  Bureau  of  the  Blind, 
of  which  Jarvis  C.  Worden  is  the 
Supervisor,  as  host.  Sessions  will  be 
opened  Wednesday  evening  and  will 
be  continued  through  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon,  and  evening,  and  Friday 
morning.  The  Friday  morning  busi¬ 


ness  session  will  be  preceded  by  an 
“experience”  period  to  which  each 
home  teacher  present  will  be  invited  to 
contribute  a  three-minute  talk.  Among 
the  speakers  will  be  Miss  Florence  I. 
Birchard  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Isabel  W. 
Kennedy  of  Philadelphia,  Miss  Kath¬ 
ryn  E.  Maxfield  of  Watertown,  Mass., 
Miss  Ida  Ridgeway  of  Boston,  and 
Miss  Helen  Wade  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  W. 
J.  Adickes  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
Robert  I.  Bramhall  of  Boston,  and  Dr. 
O.  H.  Burritt  of  the  Overbrook  School. 
There  will  be  a  symposium  on  “How 
the  Home  Teacher  Can  Help  in  the 
Sales  Work”  with  ten-minute  papers 
by  the  directors  of  sales  work  in  the 
various  states. 

Several  pioneer  home  teachers  in 
the  eastern  states  will  be  guests  of 
honor  at  the  conference.  Membership 
in  the  conference  is  open  to  home 
teachers  in  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  Vermont. 
Miss  Mary  E.  French  of  Rhode  Island 
is  President  of  the  conference  and 
Miss  Ethel  L.  Harvey  of  Connecticut 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Time,  Place,  and  Program.  The  other 
members  of  this  committee  are:  Miss 
Ethel  I.  Parker  of  Massachusetts  and 
Miss  M.  A.  Springer  of  New  Jersey. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Sightless  salesmen  wishing  to  sell 
Christmas  greeting  cards  on  commission 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  George 
E.  Piper,  7515  Vernon  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Moon  Type  Printing 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Isabel 
Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Home  Teaching  Society,  the 
Foundation  has  received  an  interesting 
description  of  Moon  type  printing, 
prepared  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Burt,  of  the 
Moon  Publishing  House,  Brighton, 
England.  Mimeographed  copies  of 
this  article  may  be  had  upon  request 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York. 

New  Home  of  “The  Seeing  Eye” 

“The  Seeing  Eye,”  the  first  school  in 
the  United  States  for  the  instruction 
of  dogs  as  guides  for  the, blind,  has 
moved  its  national  headquarters  from 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Morristown,  N.  J. 

The  new  home  is  located  on  a  fifty 
acre  estate  of  shady  lawns,  well  orna¬ 
mented  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and 
provides  ample  space  for  the  outdoor 


recreation  of  the  students.  The  house 
is  attractively  furnished  and  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  twelve  stu¬ 
dents  at  one  time.  A  lounging  room 
has  been  provided  as  a  center  of  in¬ 
formal  social  life,  and  the  large  porches 
provide  ideal  gathering  places  in  the 
hot  summer  months. 

The  new  location,  on  the  Whippany 
Road,  is  conveniently  accessible  from 
all  points  by  train  or  bus,  and  visitors 
are  welcome. 

Sixty-six  students  are  now  working 
with  their  Seeing  Eye  guide  dogs,  and 
another  class  is  in  training  at  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  new  establishment  not  only 
unites  the  various  divisions  of  the 
organization  under  one  roof,  but 
“most  important  of  all,”  according  to 
Colonel  Morris  Frank,  the  Managing 
Director,  provides  home  surroundings 
for  the  sightless  students  while  they 
are  being  instructed  in  the  art  of  using 
their  new  “eyes.” 
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Ocular  Muscle  Training  Classes 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  De¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  is  demon¬ 
strating  in  Westchester  County  the 
value  of  ocular  muscle  training  for 
children. 

This  demonstration  is  based  prima¬ 
rily  upon  the  need  which  was  found 
to  exist  both  by  the  pediatric  division 
of  the  county  department  of  health  and 
ophthalmologists  within  the  county, 
and  will  continue  for  a  period  of  four 
months.  Endorsement  by  the  County 
Medical  Society  is  pending. 

Classes  have  already  been  established 
in  White  Plains  and  Tarry  town  and 
plans  are  being  formulated  to  include 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  with 
a  center  at  Peekskill.  During  the  first 
month  a  total  of  17  cases  were  reg¬ 
istered  which  were  referred  from  eye 
clinics  or  private  physicians.  The 
patients  range  from  3  to  15  years  of 
age  and  in  most  instances  have  a  his¬ 
tory  of  convergent  squint.  Although 
ocular  exercises  must  be  persisted  in 
faithfully  over  a  period  of  time  in 
order  to  insure  satisfactory  results, 
marked  progress  has  been  noted  in 
several  cases  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
William  T.,  age  11,  who  upon  admis¬ 
sion  gave  a  history  of  convergent 
squint  of  the  left  eye,  vision  right  eye 
normal  (20/20)  and  left  eye  finger 
perception,  but  who  can  now  discrim¬ 
inate  colors,  small  pictures  and  large 
print  with  his  left  eye  and  fuse  very 
satisfactorily  with  the  stereoscope. 

Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Stark,  A.M., 
technician  in  charge  of  the  exercises, 
is  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
She  received  her  training  in  physiolog¬ 
ical  optics  under  Dr.  C.  E.  Ferree  and 


Dr.  G.  Rand,  now  directors  of  re¬ 
search  at  the  Wilmer  Institute  of 
Ophthalmology. 

The  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
has  selected  Westchester  County  as 
the  field  of  their  first  endeavor  in 
ocular  training.  The  project  was  ad¬ 
vanced  with  the  definite  hope  that  it 
would  prove  its  value  and  continue 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  county 
health  department. 

Prize  Offered 

Mr.  Robert  Brown,  the  inventor  of 
the  Braille-Script  pocket  slate,  offers 
a  prize  of  $25  for  the  most  suitable 
name  suggested  for  this  device. 

The  conditions  of  the  award  are  as 
follows : 

Any  blind  person  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  or  any  sighted 
person  actually  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind  is  eligible  to  compete. 

If  two  or  more  persons  suggest 
the  name  which  is  adopted  the 
money  shall  be  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Only  one  effort  from  each  con¬ 
testant  will  be  considered. 

Names  to  be  printed  in  ink  or 
typewritten. 

Entries  must  reach  Brown’s  Office 
Supplies,  239  Stonycreek  Street, 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  on  or  be¬ 
fore  December  31,  1932. 

Further  information  about  this  de¬ 
vice  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Brown 
at  the  above  address. 


WANTED 

Names  and  addresses  of  blind  identical 
twins.  Address:  Heredity  Investigators, 
c/o  Duke  University  Press,  Durham, 
North  Carolina. 
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Do  You  Agree  with  These? 

The  following  standards  have  been 
set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Advice  and 
Information  of  the  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society  of  New  York,  for  use  in 
reporting  to  prospective  contributors 
regarding  the  functions  and  policies  of 
social  welfare  agencies : 

1.  A  legitimate  purpose  with  suitable 
program  and  no  available  duplication 
of  the  work  of  another  efficiently 
managed  organization. 

2.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  conduct 
of  work,  management  of  institutions, 
etc.,  and  suitable  equipment  for  such 
work,  both  material  and  in  personnel, 
and  a  budget  indicating  an  attainable 
program. 

3.  An  active  and  responsible  gov¬ 
erning  body,  holding  regular  meetings, 
with  satisfactory  form  of  administra¬ 
tive  control. 

4.  Evidence  of  co-operation  with 
other  organizations  in  promoting  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  of  administration 
among  local  agencies  and  in  preventing 
duplication  of  work.  Organizations 
engaged  in  personal  service  should 
clear  their  cases  with  the  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  Exchange  of  the  Welfare  Council. 

5.  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  pro¬ 
motion,  and  solicitation  of  funds. 
Ethical  methods  exclude: 

a.  Solicitors  on  commission  or  other 
commission  methods  of  raising 
money. 

b.  The  “remit  or  return”  method  of 
raising  money  by  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  or  tickets  through  the 
mail. 

c.  Telephone  solicitations  to  the 
general  public  for  money  or  do¬ 
nations  or  for  the  purchase  of 
tickets  for  benefits. 


d.  Agreements  to  conduct  entertain¬ 
ments  for  money  raising  pur¬ 
poses,  the  expenses  of  which, 
including  compensation  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  exceed 
40  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds. 

6.  Complete  annual  audited  accounts 
prepared  by  a  certified  public  accoun¬ 
tant,  trust  company,  or  university  de¬ 
partment,  and  made  available  for  the 
public. 

New  Agency  in  Egypt 

A  new  agency  for  the  blind, 
known  as  the  Egyptian  Society  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  has  been 
established  in  Cairo,  Egypt.  The 
Department  of  Public  Health  has 
given  space  for  the  offices  and  Dr. 
M.  Shah,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
is  its  President.  Dr.  M.  Azmy  El 
Kattan,  who  is  known  to  American 
workers  for  the  blind  as  a  delegate 
to  the  World  Conference  in  1931, 
is  Secretary  of  the  organization. 

The  program  of  the  Society  is 
“to  give  practical  training  to  those 
without  sight,  to  found  workshops, 
and  to  help  orient  the  blind  in  suit¬ 
able  vocations.” 

Braille  Lists  of  Agencies 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  is  em¬ 
bossing  lists  of  welfare  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
Hampshire  as  taken  from  the  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind.  Later 
lists  for  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  and 
New  Jersey  will  probably  be  added. 


Positions  Wanted 


Position  wanted  as  teacher  of  Social 
Science,  English,  or  History,  home 
teacher,  or  other  social  work  among  the 
blind.  A  graduate  of  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Home  Teachers’  Course  at  Overbrook, 
with  a  B.S.  degree  from  Northwestern 
University.  Miss  Shirley  H.  Budke,  2413 
South  21st  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Graduate  of  Harvard  Course  desires 
position  teaching  elementary  and  literary 
subjects  or  piano  tuning.  C.  L.  Kaufman, 
Berlin,  North  Dakota. 

Young  man,  graduate  of  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
with  two  degrees  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  desires  position  as  field  officer  or 
home  teacher.  O.  L.  Larsen,  Hartley 
Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Position  desired  as  home  teacher,  typ¬ 
ist,  dictaphone  operator,  training  back¬ 
ward  and  special  children,  or  in  preven¬ 
tion  work.  Graduate,  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Home 
Teachers’  Course  at  Overbrook.  Miss 
Josephine  Gelsomino,  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Graduate  of  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Har¬ 
vard  Course  desires  position  as  teacher 
in  high  school  or  upper  grades.  Qualified 
to  teach  all  subjects  except  mathematics 
and  geography.  Miss  Dorothy  Schreier, 
320  Fairmont  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey. 

Teacher  desires  position.  Has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  practice  work  at  three  differ¬ 
ent  schools  for  the  blind.  Graduate  St. 
Louis  School  for  the  Blind  and  Northern 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College.  Miss 
Leola  Elizabeth  Thompson,  Corinth,  New 
York. 


Teacher  of  music  wants  position.  A 
graduate  of  Perkins  Institution,  New 
England  Conservatory,  Chicago  Musical 
College,  and  College  of  Industrial  Arts 
of  Denton,  Texas,  with  courses  at  Boston 
University.  Miss  Mary  Lynn  Rollins, 
176  Huntington  Avenue,  Suite  3,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Position  desired  as  housemother’s  as¬ 
sistant  or  teacher  of  piano.  Graduate  Vir¬ 
ginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution,  and  Harvard  Course.  Attended 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Miss  Mabel  Dunn,  Baskerville,  Virginia. 

Graduate  of  Perkins  Institution  and 
Harvard  Course  desires  position  teaching 
backward  children  or  first  or  second  grade 
children,  or  typewriting  and  shorthand. 
Miss  Mary  Doyle,  c/o  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Graduate  of  Home  Teachers’  Course 
at  Overbrook  desires  position  as  home 
teacher,  teacher  of  young  children,  or 
switchboard  work.  Miss  Florence  A. 
Micklus,  2829 — 36th  Avenue  S.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota. 

Teacher  of  tuning,  fourteen  years  as 
tuner  in  leading  piano  factories,  thorough 
knowledge  of  player  and  repair  work, 
successful  teaching  experience,  excellent 
references,  wishes  position  as  teacher  of 
tuning  in  school  for  the  blind.  Can  also 
teach  caning.  D.  L.  Trasi,  842  East  220th 
Street,  Bronx,  New  York. 

Teacher  of  organ,  piano,  voice,  or  the¬ 
ory  desires  position  in  school  for  the 
blind.  Graduated  from  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organ¬ 
ists,  and  a  holder  of  one  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  scholarships  for  the  year  1932-33. 
Can  furnish  references.  Miss  Ruth  John¬ 
son,  611  West  114th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
pages.  All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 

prior  to  date  of  publication. 


Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — 

In  a  nation-wide  contest  for  creative 
work  in  which  both  blind  and  seeing 
high  school  students  competed,  Marvin 
Milan,  a  senior,  was  awarded  second 
prize  for  an  article.  In  a  similar  contest 
Carl  Campbell,  another  senior,  was  a 
state  winner.  .  .  .  Mr.  Charles  E.  Kauf¬ 
man,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Department 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  elected  state 
chairman  of  the  Lions’  Committee  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  to  succeed  Mr.  F. 
W.  Marcroft. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind — Dr. 

J.  Frank  Lumb,  Superintendent,  sailed 
for  Europe  July  1.  While  the  trip  is 
primarily  a  pleasure  trip,  he  will  spend 
some  time  visiting  workshops  and  schools 
for  the  blind  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  Mr.  W.  Raymond  Niday,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  is  in  charge  during  Dr.  Lumb’s  ab¬ 
sence.  .  .  At  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  held  at  the  school 
June  15  and  16  an  interesting  feature  was 
an  exhibit  of  various  devices  used  in  the 
teaching  of  the  blind.  A  new  pipe  organ 
was  dedicated  at  this  time. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  of  Shreve¬ 
port  have  a  class  of  six  women  transcrib¬ 
ing  braille.  One  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Council  is  working  as  an  apprentice  in 
a  book  bindery  so  as  to  bind  the  books 
after  the  members  of  the  Council  have 
brailled  them. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — 

Camp  Landis,  which  is  operated  by  the 
Commission,  opened  its  season  June  1. 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  applicants  it  was  necessary  to  open 


the  camp  several  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.  It  will  run  until  the  latter  part  of 
September.  Men,  women,  and  children 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  come  as 
guests  of  the  Commission  for  a  two 
weeks’  stay  with  transportation  and  board 
furnished  by  the  Commission. 

Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 

Commission  sponsored  its  sixth  Summer 
School  for  the  Adult  Blind  at  Vinton 
in  the  school  buildings  loaned  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  Thirty  students  were 
in  attendance  for  the  six  weeks’  session. 

Detroit  League  for  the  Blind — The 

Bridge  Club  started  about  a  year  ago 
by  Mrs.  Ellsworth  G.  Smith,  now  num¬ 
bers  about  forty-five  members,  all  of 
whom  attend  regularly.  Of  this  number 
two-thirds  are  blind.  The  Club  meets  in 
the  Braille  room  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Library  which  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Grace 
D.  Davis.  Friends  have  donated  the  card 
tables,  some  of  the  cards  and  some  of 
the  prizes.  A  ten-cent  charge  is  levied 
at  each  gathering,  the  money  to  be  used 
for  refreshments,  prizes,  and  incidental 
expenses.  After  the  card  game  refresh¬ 
ments  are  enjoyed  and  also  dancing.  The 
Club  will  welcome  any  suggestions  or  an 
opportunity  to  be  of  help  to  others. 

Michigan  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind — At  the  eleventh  biennial  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  held  June  15 
to  17,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  Mrs. 
Eva  Bellisle;  First  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Florence  R.  Shields;  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Richard  T.  Maslin;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Clara  M.  Slocum;  and  Treasurer,  Frank 
L.  Goodrich. 
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Braille  Theatre  Guild,  Chicago— On 

June  7  the  Braille  Theatre  Guild  pre¬ 
sented  a  program  of  plays  and  music  at 
the  Chicago  Woman’s  Club.  The  mem¬ 
bership  includes  twelve  members  of  which 
ten  are  without  sight.  The  Guild  was 
organized  a  year  ago  by  a  group  of  young 
blind  men  and  women  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  dramatic  work  among  the  blind 
in  Chicago  through  the  study  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  plays  and  musical  sketches. 

Minnesota  State  Organization  of  the 
Blind — Mr.  Edward  A.  Sund  is  now 
Secretary  of  the  Organization  replacing 
Mr.  Vincent  M.  Dwyer. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — The 

annual  outing  for  the  blind  given  by  the 
St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  Salvation  Army  Camp,  Ferguson, 
from  June  18  to  24.  One  hundred  twenty- 
five  men,  women,  and  children  attended 
the  camp.  The  swimming  pool,  watched 
over  by  Red  Cross  Life  Guards,  was  a 
daily  source  of  enjoyment.  The  St. 
Louis  Elks  provided  the  transportation 
and  the  Bigalte  Radio  Company  installed 
a  radio. 

Perkins  Institution — An  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  graduation  exercises  held  in 
June  was  the  institution  of  a  parents’ 
meeting.  The  parents  of  the  pupils  were 
invited  to  come  to  Perkins  for  the  day 
and  to  bring  basket  lunches.  They  were 
addressed  by  Mr.  Robert  I.  Bramhall  and 
Mr.  Gabriel  Farrell  who  told  them  some 
of  the  plans  and  aims  of  the  school.  In 
the  afternoon  the  graduation  exercises 
were  held  at  which  time  five  boys  and 
two  girls  were  awarded  diplomas.  Four 
of  the  graduates  plan  to  continue  special 
studies  next  year.  ...  A  new  department 
opening  this  school  year  is  that  for  the 
deaf-blind.  Perkins  has  had  doubly  handi¬ 
capped  pupils  from  time  to  time  ever 
since  Laura  Bridgman  came  here.  Now 
this  work  will  be  on  a  definite  basis  with 
funds  coming  from  a  special  foundation, 
and  it  is  planned  to  have  a  number  of 
pupils  in  the  department.  The  department 
will  be  directed  by  Miss  Inis  B.  Hall. 


The  number  of  pupils  for  the  first  year 
will  be  limited  to  six.  A  special  room, 
which  will  be  equipped  with  all  modern 
electrical  apparatus,  has  been  prepared. 
It  is  planned  to  use  the  “Tadoma”  method 
in  the  promotion  of  speech  and  speech 
reading  through  the  eighth  grade.  After 
that  each  pupil  will  be  permitted  to  add 
any  other  means  of  conversation  that  he 
may  wish.  .  .  .  Plans  are  now  perfected 
for  the  observance  of  Perkins’  century  of 
progress.  Exercises  will  be  held  on 
November  9  and  10.  Many  former 
students  are  expected  to  be  present  when 
the  new  four-manual  organ,  which  is  the 
centennial  gift  of  the  former  students, 
will  be  presented  to  the  institution  and 
dedicated  on  November  9.  The  closing 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston.  The  Governor  of  the  State  is  to 
preside,  and  the  Mayor  of  Boston  is  to 
make  an  address  of  welcome.  Dr.  Ernest 
Martin  Hopkins,  President  of  Dartmouth 
College,  is  to  be  the  principal  speaker.  .  . 
The  series  of  Perkins’  plays  suitable  for 
use  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  printed 
in  braille  by  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
are  now  ready. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women — 

Mrs.  Abraham  Weiss  has  succeeded  Mrs. 
M.  D.  Cohen  as  Chairman  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Council.  .  .  .  The  Braille  Com¬ 
mittee  in  co-operation  with  the  “Braille 
Bureau”  have  transcribed  books  of  fiction 
and  philosophy,  twelve  volumes  of  poetry, 
classical  and  popular  music,  and  two 
Latin  text  books. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind — The  summer  session  was 
more  largely  attended  than  any  previous 
similar  session,  thirty  boys  and  sixteen 
girls  being  enrolled.  Mornings  were  de¬ 
voted  to  regular  school  work  with  excur¬ 
sions,  picnics,  swimming  and  athletics  for 
the  afternoons.  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  head 
master  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  acted  as 
head  teacher  of  the  summer  school.  .  .  . 
Among  those  receiving  degrees  from  the 
Arts  College  of  Columbia  University  were 
three  boys  who  received  their  preliminary 
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training  at  the  New  York  Institute. 
Morris  Cohen  and  Warren  Germain  re¬ 
ceived  their  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The 
former  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Olaf  Larsen  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  after  having  graduated  a  year  ago. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  fifth 
annual  picnic  of  the  City  Union  King’s 
Daughters  was  held  at  Walbridge  Park, 
June  14.  Seventy-eight  blind  people  at¬ 
tended  this  outing  with  their  guides.  The 
entertainment  included  a  boat  ride  on  the 
river.  Eight  free  tickets  for  each  person 
for  admission  to  the  amusement  conces¬ 
sions.  .  .  .  The  Beatrice  Gardner  School 
of  Expression  gave  an  entertainment  of 
toe  dancing,  tap  dancing,  and  singing  for 
the  social  evening  of  the  Progressive 
Club.  The  girls  permitted  the  sightless 
members  of  the  audience  to  feel  their 
fancy  costumes  in  order  to  visualize  their 
beauty. 

National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools 
for  the  Blind — Following  are  the  results 
of  the  Girls’  and  Boys’  Contests  of  the 
National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools 
for  the  Blind:  Girls’  Contest — Pittsburgh, 
31^2  Points;  Minnesota,  25 Yz  Points;  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Wisconsin,  each  15  Points. 
Boys’  Contest — Texas,  61  Yz  Points;  Over¬ 
brook,  36Y  Points,  Colorado,  26^2  Points. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind — The  program  inaugurated 
last  summer  for  the  correctional  treat¬ 
ment  of  pupils  whose  vision  offered  some 
prospect  of  improvement,  is  being  carried 
forward  again  this  year.  In  December, 
1930,  Dr.  J.  E.  Blaydes  examined  the 
children  in  the  school  and  reported  that 
32  of  the  114  enrolled  should  be  operated 
on.  In  this  number  there  were  11  to 
whom  he  promised  normal  vision  by  op¬ 
eration.  During  the  summer  vacation  of 
1931  one  of  the  teachers  was  busy  arrang¬ 
ing  for  these  children  to  be  admitted  to 
the  hospital  at  Bluefield,  West  Virginia, 
where  they  were  operated  on  by  Dr. 
Blaydes.  Seven  of  the  children  were 
given  normal  vision.  Four  more  received 


sufficient  improvement  of  vision  to  enter 
the  public  schools,  and  of  the  remaining 
20,  nearly  all  were  greatly  helped.  The 
work  is  being  carried  on  through  this 
summer  and  is  providing  care  of  children 
whose  sight  might  show  further  improve¬ 
ment  after  another  operation. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind 
(California) — A  ten-year  building  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  adopted,  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  being  a  new  Superintendent’s  cot¬ 
tage  which  is  now  in  the  process  of 
construction.  Other  improvements  in¬ 
clude  a  separate  room  for  each  inmate, 
the  installation  of  hot  and  cold  running 
water  in  each  room,  and  changing  the 
stairs  to  ramps,  thus  reducing  the  chance 
of  accidents. 

Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind — Dr. 
C.  L.  Minor,  oculist,  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
who  has  for  many  years  given  much  of 
his  time  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
has  recently  been  elected  President  of 
the  Board. 

Braille  Club  of  Pasadena — The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  June  13:  President,  Mr. 
William  Lauren  Rhoades;  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Thomas;  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary,  Dr.  Anna  Starring;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Miss  Eula  Newby;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  George  Shimmin;  and  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  Mr.  James  Townsend,  and  Mr. 
Tom  Butler.  Mrs.  Rousch,  the  retiring 
President,  was  presented  with  a  gavel 
as  a  token  of  appreciation  for  her  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  past  year.  .  .  On  August 
20  the  Club  held  its  annual  picnic  in 
Tournament  Park,  Pasadena,  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  Braille  Clubs  and  for  any 
blind  person  who  may  wish  to  attend. 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind — Mr.  Robert  D.  Morrow  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Roy  Nilson  as  Superintendent. 

Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and 
Disabled — Miss  Mabel  Welch  has  replaced 
Miss  Martha  Simmons  as  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary. 
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Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind — The  Connecticut  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind  held  its  annual  Week 
for  the  Blind  at  Torrington,  Connecticut, 
the  week  of  May  8.  About  seven  hundred 
people  attended  the  opening  meeting  in 
High  School  Hall,  Sunday  afternoon, 
May  8,  when  the  Mayor  of  the  city  pre¬ 
sided.  The  principal  address  was  made 
by  Howard  A.  Newton,  a  blind  teacher 
in  the  physics  department  at  the  New 
Haven  High  School,  whose  subject  was 
“Teaching  Without  Sight.”  There  were 
brief  talks  by  Miss  Marian  Feuchtwanger 
of  New  Haven,  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind; 
Rev.  Edward  P.  Ayer,  the  blind  chaplain 
of  the  Connecticut  Senate;  and  Miss  Jane 
Hall,  a  blind  alumna  of  the  Connecticut 
College  for  Women.  Children  from  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  sang 
under  the  direction  of  Superintendent 
Gordon  Hicks.  During  the  following 
week  there  were  demonstrations,  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  the  sale  of  products  each 
day  from  10:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  at  City 
Hall  where  the  aggregate  attendance  for 
the  week  was  nearly  four  thousand. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind — 

At  the  alumni  meeting  held  June  16  to 
18,  recognition  was  made  of  Superinten¬ 
dent  C.  A.  Hamilton’s  twenty-five  years 
of  service.  He  was  presented  with  a 
portable  typewriter  and  a  loving  cup  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  received  a  bouquet  of 
roses.  ...  At  the  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  the  pupils  presented  the  play,  The  View 
from  the  Window.  .  .  .  Park  Lewis  Hall, 
the  new  girls’  dormitory,  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  and  furnished.  It  will  accom¬ 
modate  eighty-seven  girls. 

Lions’  Club,  Toledo,  Ohio — The  Lions’ 
Club  added  another  link  to  their  chain  of 
service  to  the  blind  when  they  provided  a 
fund  sufficient  to  cover  a  year’s  tuition 
and  books  for  Margaret  Langenderfer  at 
the  University  of  Toledo.  Margaret,  a 
totally  blind  girl,  graduated  from  high 
school  with  an  exceptionally  high  record. 

It  is  only  through  this  scholarship  that 
she  is  able  to  continue  her  education. 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind — A  demonstration 
of  braille  shorthand  was  given  by  George 
Chamberlain,  an  Overbrook  graduate  who 
is  totally  blind.  This  was  given  at  the 
request  of  the  Shorthand  Reporters’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  stenographer  for  the  past  two 
years  by  the  Ajax  Hosiery  Mill  of  Phoe- 
nixville,  Pennsylvania.  The  demonstra¬ 
tion  consisted  of  business  correspondence 
which  is  the  major  part  of  his  daily 
routine.  The  members  of  the  Association 
marveled  at  the  rapidity  with  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  read  back  his  notes.  ...  At 
the  commencement  exercises  held  June 
22  there  were  twelve  graduates  from  the 
Academic  Department,  one  from  the 
Music,  and  three  from  the  Home  Teachers 
Training  Course.  One  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  program  was  a  symposium 
entitled  A  Year  in  High  School  Among 
Seeing  Pupils,  given  by  the  five  young  people 
who  received  high  school  diplomas.  They 
greatly  enjoyed  their  contacts  with  see¬ 
ing  students.  .  .  .  Thirty-one  prizes  were 
awarded  for  scholarship  and  other  out¬ 
standing  attainments. 

Southern  California  Association  for  the 
Blind — The  Association  has  recently 
asked  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los 
Angeles  to  adopt  an  ordinance  similar 
to  the  one  adopted  in  Oregon  which  auth¬ 
orizes  the  use  of  white  canes  exclusively 
by  pedestrians  wholly  or  partially  blind 
and  providing  protection  against  street 
accidents  to  such  persons.  It  is  hoped  to 
make  this  a  state  ordinance. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind — 

Summer  school  for  the  adult  blind  closed 
on  July  30,  having  had  an  attendance  of 
sixty  men  and  women.  According  to 
records  upholstery  and  basketry  have 
proved  the  most  remunerative  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  taught.  .  .  .  The  auditorium  of 
the  school  is  being  remodeled  in  such  a 
way  that  when  complete  it  will  have  a 
modern  stage  equipped  for  dramatics  as 
well  as  being  appropriate  for  all  school 
programs  and  chapel  services. 
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Colorado  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind — Mrs.  H.  K.  Dunklee  has  been 
reappointed  as  a  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Boston  Lions  Club — The  Club  has  con¬ 
structed  a  camp  for  blind  girls  at  Bed¬ 
ford,  New  Hampshire.  It  has  been  named 
Camp  Allen  in  honor  of  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen.  July  1  was  the  official  opening 
date.  Twelve  blind  girls  were  entertained 
as  guests  for  the  month  of  July. 

New  Orleans  Sight-saving  Classes — 

Mr.  Edwin  W.  Eley  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  position  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  August  V.  Dalche. 

Oklahoma  Library  Commission — Let¬ 
ters  explaining  the  work  of  the  Braille 
Department  of  the  Commission  were  sent 
out  to  some  five  hundred  people  without 
sight  in  the  state.  Enclosed  with  the  letter 
was  a  list  of  the  newer  titles  in  the  braille 
collection.  Some  of  these  were  gifts  from 
the  Project  for  the  Blind,  made  possible 
through  the  Pratt-Smoot  bill.  “Pensions 
for  the  Blind”  was  a  heading  included  in 
a  recent  bibliography  compiled  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission. 

Los  Angeles  Classes  for  Handicapped 
Children — During  the  past  year  these 
classes  have  been  held  in  a  well-equipped 
new  building  with  special  rooms  for  typ¬ 
ing,  manual  training,  physical  corrective 
training,  music,  and  a  library,  in  addition 
to  the  classrooms.  Two  of  the  rooms 
can  be  thrown  together  to  form  a  small 
auditorium  for  folk  dances,  musical,  or 
other  programs. 


NOTICE 

Sightless  girls  and  women  who  play 
reed  instruments  are  requested  to  send 
their  names  and  addresses  to  Miss  Rosalie 
G.  Wright,  507  Cornell  Street,  Ottawa, 
Illinois,  stating  the  instrument  played  and 
whether  they  are  at  present  making  use 
of  their  musical  knowledge  for  financial 
returns.  Letters  may  be  in  braille  or  ink- 
print. 


In  the  Morning  Mail 

Every  mail  brings  to  the  Foundation 
requests  for  information  and  counsel 
on  various  matters  connected  with  the 
welfare  and  the  problems  of  the  blind. 
Since  in  many  cases  the  questions  in¬ 
volved  are  of  general  interest,  a  few 
of  these  letters  and  their  replies  will 
be  published  in  each  issue  of  the 
Outlook. 

Question — I  should  like  your  assistance 
in  securing  a  book  on  parliamentary  law. 

Answer — The  following  books  on  par¬ 
liamentary  law  have  been  put  into  em¬ 
bossed  print: 

Grade  one  and  a  half — Cushing’s  Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Practice.  2  volumes 

Grade  one  and  a  half — Robert’s  Rules  of 
Order,  4  volumes 

Grade  one  and  a  half — Summary  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Law,  published  by  the  Xavier 
Free  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind 

Grade  two — Ilbert’s  Parliament,  Its  His¬ 
tory,  Constitution,  and  Practice,  2  vol¬ 
umes.  (Published  in  England) 

American  Braille — Fish’s  American  Man¬ 
ual  of  Parliamentary  Law. 

These  can  probably  be  secured  from 
your  nearest  library  for  the  blind. 

Question — May  I  ask  if  there  is  a  col¬ 
lege  in  America  for  the  blind  exclusively, 
and  if  so,  what  are  its  policies  and  loca¬ 
tion? 

Answer — There  is  no  college  in  Amer¬ 
ica  exclusively  for  the  blind.  The  gen¬ 
eral  policy  has  been  to  have  sightless 
students  enter  the  regular  universities 
and  colleges  for  the  seeing.  This  has 
two  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it 
provides  the  blind  person  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  competition  with  the  sighted 
which  is  good  preparation  for  the  com¬ 
petition  he  must  meet  after  he  leaves 
college.  In  the  second  place,  it  means 
that  he  secures  a  degree  from  a  college 
whose  standing  is  recognized  throughout 
the  country. 
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Radio-Tuning  Device 

A  radio-tuning  dial  for  the  use  of 
the  blind  is  suggested  by  Dr.  W.  Louis 
Chapman,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  The  device  consists  of  notches 
on  the  periphery  of  the  dial  or  raised 
eminences  on  the  dial  itself.  These 
eminences  may  be  small  blisters  made 
by  a  puncture  from  the  opposite  side 
or  small  shot  embedded  in  a  base  of 
hardened  glue  which  may  be  easily  felt 
by  the  finger  tips.  The  operator 
reckons  two  ranks,  the  upper  bead 
starts  5,  the  next  is  on  the  lower 
margin  and  counts  for  10.  The  next 
upper  record  is  2  beads  which  counts 
for  15  and  the  next  lower  is  2  beads 
counting  for  20.  When  the  operator 
finds  a  station  to  which  he  wishes  to 
refer,  he  records  the  number  he  has 
learned  from  the  beads  on  the  dial. 
If  the  station  is  between  the  5’s,  he 
tunes  for  it. 

This  device  may  be  manufactured 
on  the  dial  or  one  may  be  easily  made 
which  can  be  attached  to  the  knob  of 
the  dial  already  on  the  set. 

Pocket  Key  to  Grade  Two 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  just  issued  a  little  pamphlet 
measuring  5"  x  5fA",  and  containing  a 
list  of  the  grade  two  contractions  and 
abbreviations  not  found  in  grade  one 
and  a  half.  The  contractions  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  this  pamphlet  in  alphabetical 
order  with  the  contractions  first,  and 
then  in  alphabetical  order  with  the 
letters  first  followed  by  the  contrac¬ 
tions  one  on  each  line.  This  pamphlet 
is  small  enough  to  be  slipped  into  a 
man’s  coat  pocket  or  into  a  lady’s  hand 
bag,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  Outlook 
subscribers  upon  application. 


New  Bindery  Service 

The  Community  Workers  Auxil¬ 
iary  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind  has  established  a 
book-bindery  department  and  is 
offering  the  services  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  other  organizations  who 
are  interested  in  sending  out  manu¬ 
script  for  binding  and  shellacking. 
Many  new  books  will  be  available 
in  the  early  fall. 

Books  Given  Away 

The  Cleveland  Public  Library 
has  a  small  collection  of  books  in 
American  Braille  and  Line  Letter 
type  that  are  to  be  discarded. 

Any  reader  who  would  like  to 
have  some  of  these  books,  if  he  will 
write  at  once  giving  some  idea  of 
the  kind  of  books  desired,  may  have 
them  if  they  are  in  the  collection. 

There  is  also  a  collection  of  old 
magazines  in  braille  one  and  a  half, 
braille  two,  and  New  York  Point; 
also  a  limited  number  of  magazines 
in  foreign  braille,  II  Progresso  (Ital¬ 
ian),  Braille' a- Zbior  (Polish),  and 
Revista  Braille  (Roumanian),  which 
will  be  given  away  if  anyone  desires 
them.  Address  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Public  Library,  325  Superior  Avenue, 
N.E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Device  for  Script  Writing 

It  has  been  found  that  if  ten  or 
twelve  sheets  of  writing  paper  are 
run  through  a  sewing  machine,  the 
thread  having  been  first  removed 
from  the  needle  and  bobbin,  the  re¬ 
sulting  lines  of  dots  furnish  a  fine 
guide  for  the  blind  when  writing. 
The  lines  should  be  made  at  least 
half  an  inch  apart. 


Book  News 


MESMER’S  SIGHTLESS 
PATIENT 

Mental  Healers,  by  Stefan  Zweig. 
Translated  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul. 
The  Viking  Press,  New  York.  363 
p.,  $3.50. 

Many  among  my  older  readers 
will  remember  that  in  their  youth 
it  was  an  annual  excitement  to 
crowd  into  the  town  hall  or  city 
theatre  to  view  with  amusement 
and  mystification  the  tours  de  force 
of  some  hypnotist  subjecting  to  his 
will  men  and  boys  well-known  to 
the  audience.  These  “wizards” 
were  then  generally  styled  mesmer¬ 
ists  and  the  unfortunates  made  to 
act  the  buffoon  for  the  delectation 
of  their  fellow  townsmen  were  said 
to  be  mesmerized.  These  terms 
were  derived  from  the  name  of  Dr. 
Franz  Anton  Mesmer  who,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth,  startled  the  scientific 
world  with  his  cures  performed 
through  the  agency  of  animal  mag¬ 
netism  and  hypnotism.  But  Mes¬ 
mer  was  much  in  advance  of  the 
scientific  thought  of  his  time  and 
suffered  the  fate  of  many  other  in¬ 
novators  and  prophets:  he  was  per¬ 
secuted  and  obliged  to  leave  Vi¬ 
enna  where  he  had  lived  and 
worked  for  many  years.  He  went 
to  Paris  and  there  finally  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  the  sincerity  of 


his  claims  and  the  genuineness  of 
his  results.  Mesmer  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  Freud,  the  great  psycho¬ 
analyst,  and  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  the  founder  of  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence. 

The  lives  of  these  tffree  great 
figures  are  briefly,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  interestingly  told  (that  of 
Mrs.  Eddy  could  stand  consider¬ 
able  revision)  in  a  recent  book, 
Mental  Healers,  by  Stefan  Zweig. 
For  the  reader  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  history  of  the  blind, 
however,  the  life  of  Mesmer  is  of 
chief  value,  for  it  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  experiments  on  a 
blind  girl  of  Vienna  that  Mesmer 
ultimately  incurred  the  hostility  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
was,  as  already  stated,  obliged  to 
leave  the  Austrian  capital  and  re¬ 
move  to  the  freer  and  more  toler- 
ent  milieu  of  Paris.  The  Paradis 
incident  is  truly  tragic  in  its  reve¬ 
lation  of  ignorance  in  high  places 
of  science,  of  parental  cruelty  and 
greed,  and  of  what  “might  have 
been.” 

Comparing  the  present  account 
with  those  of  Karl  Kiesewetter 
(1893)  and  Rudolf  Tischner  (1928), 
we  gather  the  following  facts : 

Maria  Theresia  von  Paradis  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Viennese  gentle¬ 
man  of  some  standing.  It  is  thought 
the  girl  possessed  a  rather  hyster¬ 
ical  temperament  which  brought 
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about  a  nervous  crisis  at  the  age 
of  four  years,  resulting  in  partial 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the 
loss  of  sight.  Maria  thus  grew  up 
in  the  dark  and  developed  as  any 
otherwise  normal  being  would  de¬ 
velop  at  a  time  and  in  a  society 
largely  ignorant  of  the  pedagogical 
principles  applicable  to  the  blind. 
Gifted  with  a  quick  intelligence, 
she  studied  music  and  acquired 
considerable  proficiency  with  the 
piano.  She  was  assisted  in  her  ef¬ 
forts  at  education  by  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  gold  ducats  granted 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresia. 
When  Maria  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  Mesmer,  then  in  good  odor 
with  his  colleagues  of  the  medical 
and  scientific  world,  undertook  to 
treat  her,  believing  the  cause  of 
her  blindness  susceptible  of  cure 
through  magnetic  and  psycholog¬ 
ical  methods. 

He  secured  the  consent  of  the 
parents  and  took  the  girl  to  his  own 
home  where  he  might  have  her 
under  constant  observation. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  Mes¬ 
mer  succeeded  and  restored  sight  to 
his  patient  who  had  lived  four-fifths 
of  her  life  without  a  memory  of 
what  the  world  really  looked  like. 
The  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  sent  a  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  case,  and  they  pro¬ 
nounced  the  cure  genuine.  Dr. 
Barth,  the  then  best-known  oculist 
in  Austria  and  a  friend  of  Mesmer, 
largely  confirmed  the  fact.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  however,  envy  and  jealousy  did 
their  corrupting  work.  A  Jesuit 
priest,  Father  Hell,  who  himself,  it 
seems,  had  experimented  in  the 


field  of  animal  magnetism,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
gigantic  hoax.  Dr.  Barth  veered 
round  and  sided  with  Hell.  The 
priest  deceived  the  father  of  Maria 
into  thinking  that  the  Empress  in¬ 
tended  withdrawing  the  pension  so 
long  enjoyed  by  his  daughter  un¬ 
less  the  hocus-pocus  was  ended. 
The  parents  went  to  Mesmer’s 
house  and  demanded  the  return  of 
their  child.  Maria  herself  flatly  re¬ 
fused  to  budge ;  but  the  result  of  the 
nervous  strain  upon  her  hysterical 
nature  was  the  eventual  return  of 
blindness.  Mesmer  again  restored 
vision  temporarily  and  to  an  ap¬ 
preciable  extent,  but  the  persecu¬ 
tion  to  which  he  was  subjected  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in 
Vienna  long  enough  to  effect  a  per¬ 
manent  cure.  Besides,  Maria’s 
father  persuaded  her  that  she  would 
really  be  much  happier  blind  than 
sighted,  partly  because  she  had  ac¬ 
customed  herself  to  life  in  the  dark, 
and  partly  because  she  would  thus 
be  assured,  through  her  pension,  of 
comfort  as  long  as  she  lived.  His 
docile  daughter  yielded  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  a  long  life  in  the 
shadows,  the  wonder  of  all  who 
knew  her  because  of  her  relatively 
brilliant  attainments  (positively 
brilliant,  we  might  say,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ignorance  and  deg¬ 
radation  of  the  vast  mass  of  her 
fellow-blind)  but  deprived  of  life’s 
greatest  physical  blessing,  normal 
sight. 

It  has  been  contended  that  Mes¬ 
mer  deliberately  falsified  the  facts 
for  his  own  reputation,  himself 
writing  accounts  of  the  cure  for 
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various  journals.  But  this  is  now 
wholly  discredited.  A  circumstan¬ 
tial  account  of  the  case  written  by 
the  father  of  Maria  is  too  vivid,  too 
ingenuous,  too  sincere  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  swindler.  The 
psychology  of  the  girl,  as  she  re¬ 
acted  to  the  world  of  sight  which 
she  so  briefly  visited,  is  too  abso¬ 
lutely  true  to  fact  to  permit  of  a 

moment’s  doubt . I  am  glad 

I  was  not  the  father  of  Maria  von 
Paradis ! 

.  .  .  Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis, 
Auri  sacra  fames f  .  .  . 

S.  C.  Swift 

A  SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
STUDY  OF  THE  BLIND 

From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller,  by 

Richard  Slayton  French,  Ph.D., 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York.  300  p.,  $2.25. 

To  anyone  becoming  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  wishing  to  find 
out  something  about  those  thus  handi¬ 
capped,  and  about  what  has  been  and 
is  being  done  towards  their  education, 
the  dearth  of  literature  on  the  subject 
is  appalling.  True,  there  are  a  few 
pages  devoted  to  the  subject  in  many 
reports  and  magazine  articles,  avail¬ 
able  in  such  special  libraries  as  those  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  lately 
some  good  work  has  been  done  under 
the  auspices  of  the  latter  organization ; 
but,  aside  from  books  about  Helen 
Keller  and  Laura  Bridgman,  almost 
the  only  important  work  published  in 
this  country  until  very  recently  was 
Dr.  Best’s  The  Blind.  Why  has  this 


been  the  case?  Perhaps  we  must  say 
that  the  superintendents  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  are  too  busy  with  admin¬ 
istrative  problems  to  write  books,  and 
that  the  inducements  to  teachers  of 
the  blind  are  not  such  as  to  attract 
those  of  book-writing  caliber. 

It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  see  a 
worthwhile  contribution  in  this  field 
by  a  scholar  and  educator.  Dr.  Richard 
Slayton  French,  Principal  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind,  and  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Education  at  the  University 
of  California,  is  eminently  fitted  to 
write  about  the  blind  and  also  about 
education.  His  earlier  pamphlets  on 
the  education  of  the  blind  were  the 
result  of  painstaking  study,  but  were 
not  in  such  form  as  to  enjoy  a  wide 
circulation.  In  his  new  book,  From 
Homer  to  Helen  Keller,  we  have,  at 
last,  not  only  a  history  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  through  the  ages,  but 
a  critical  analysis  of  present-day  prob¬ 
lems  in  their  education,  and  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  as  to  the  handling 
of  these  problems. 

From  a  multitude  of  obscure  and 
widely  scattered  sources,  the  author 
has  gleaned  bits  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  blind 
in  very  early  times.  He  has  found 
that,  with  the  rise  and  spread  of 
Christianity,  more  and  more  attention 
was  given  to  the  handicapped  and  un¬ 
fortunate,  until  finally,  definite  attempts 
were  made  to  educate  the  blind.  The 
inauguration  of  this  movement  in 
France,  and  its  gradual  spreading  to 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  are  carefully  portrayed,  but  it 
is  not  so  much  the  historical  facts  that 
are  important,  as  the  careful  analysis 
of  them,  and,  in  the  light  of  sub¬ 
sequent  knowledge,  the  pointing  out  of 
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mistakes  that  were  made.  The  rather 
technical  matter  of  tactile  print  is 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  can  understand  the  issues 
involved  and  why  there  was  such  a 
bitter  controversy  in  regard  to  it. 

But  it  is  in  the  introductory  chapter 
and  in  Part  II  that  we  have  the  most 
valuable  contributions.  The  analytical 
consideration  of  what  it  means  to  be 
blind,  discussed  in  detail  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  psychologist,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  illuminating.  It  could  not  have 
been  written  by  anyone  who  was  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  blind,  and 
deserves  careful  consideration  by  the 
blind  themselves,  as  well  as  by  those 
coming  in  frequent  contact  with  them. 
It  not  only  discusses  some  of  their 
undesirable  traits  and  habits,  but  shows 
how  society,  and  especially  the  family 
and  friends  of  the  blind,  are  largely 
responsible  for  these. 

The  central  idea  of  the  book  is 
stated  in  these  words :  “The  greatest 
of  all  problems,  the  social  problem  .  .  . 
resolves  itself  into  showing  the  blind 
person  that  he  may  become  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor,  as  well  as  a  recipient, 
in  the  democratic  society  wherein  the 
school  is  to  make  a  real  place  for  him.” 
In  Part  II,  the  author  criticizes  the 
educators  of  the  blind  rather  sharply 
for  leaving  out  “the  very  foundation 
stones  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
namely  those  of  physical  education.” 
He  says  further:  “The  time  has  come 
when  the  care  of  blind  children  must 
be  started  with  the  inception  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  directly  correlated  with  the 
work  for  older  children  in  the  residen¬ 
tial  institutions  and  the  day  schools.” 
He  concludes  that  “we  but  now  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  real 
progress.” 


This  does  not  mean  that  nothing 
has  been  accomplished.  The  building 
up  of  great  institutions  with  the 
proper  physical  equipment,  and  with 
a  staff  of  workers  well  prepared  for 
their  tasks,  and,  above  all,  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  objectives  and  the  stating  of 
how  these  may  best  be  attained,  has 
not,  as  yet,  worked  the  transformation 
in  the  lives  of  the  blind  that  we  have 
wished,  but  it  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  more  rapid  progress  in  the  future. 
Once  the  ground  work  of  an  edifice 
has  been  completed,  the  superstructure 
rises  quickly.  And  it  is  the  super¬ 
structure  which  is  apparent  to  the 
world.  The  most  important  thing  is 
that  the  excavation  extend  down  deeply 
to  solid  rock  and  fhat  the  foundation 
be  firmly  laid.  One  need  not  fear, 
then,  as  to  the  stability  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  In  our  own  case,  with  our  work 
based  on  the  labors  of  Haiiy,  Klein, 
Braille,  Howe,  Mell,  and,  in  more 
recent  times,  Allen,  we  need  have  no 
fear  for  the  future.  If  we  use  as 
material  all  that  has  been  proved  good 
(in  the  education  of  the  blind),  and 
consecrate  ourselves  to  the  work,  our 
structure  shall  rise  as  “a  building  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.” 

P.  C.  Potts,  Ph.D. 

Textbook  for  Teaching  Braille 

How  to  Teach  Adults  Revised 
Braille,  by  Diana  Hirschler,  contains 
typewritten  directions  for  the  braille 
content  as  a  guide  to  a  seeing  friend 
or  home  teacher  who  is  helping  the 
beginner  to  learn  braille.  How  to 
Teach  Adults  Revised  Braille  may  be 
obtained  from  Diana  Hirschler,  Room 
1154,  125  East  46th  Street,  New  York. 
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New  Braille  Books 

In  co-operation  with  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association,  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
now  putting  books  into  braille.  These 
books  are  the  property  of  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Library  Association  and  will  be 
loaned  to  any  person  residing  within 
the  limits  of  Greater  New  York.  They 
are  obtainable  by  calling  or  writing  to 
Mrs.  DeWolf  Clark,  Braille  Depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cross,  315  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  and  will  be  franked 
to  and  from  any  reader. 

Among  the  titles  now  available  are : 
The  Good  Earth  by  Pearl  S.  Buck; 
The  Americanism  of  Washington  by 
Henry  Van  Dyke ;  What  a  Master 
Salesman  Should  Know  by  L.  Mont¬ 
gomery;  The  Deepening  Stream  by 
Dorothy  Canfield;  The  Uncertain 


Trumpet'by  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson;  The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Chiropractic 
by  Dr.  A.  L.  Forster.  A  complete  list 
of  titles,  in  braille  or  ink-print,  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 

Braille  Fiction  Magazine 

The  American  Brotherhood  of 
Free  Reading  for  the  Blind  is  now 
publishing  The  All  Story  Braille 
Magazine,  a  monthly  magazine  which 
is  free  to  the  blind.  The  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  such  popular  magazines  as 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  Cosmopolitan, 
Collier’s,  Good  Housekeeping,  and 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  has 
been  secured.  The  magazine  is 
composed  of  one  serial,  two  or 
three  short  stories,  anecdotes,  and 
jokes. 


Those  in  the  Dark  Silence 

THE  DEAF  BLIND  IN  AMERICA  TODAY 

By  Corinne  Rocheleau  and  Rebecca  Mack 

'"PHE  first  authoritative  study  of  this  neglected  group. 

The  authors  worked  more  than  five  years  to  gather 
data  concerning  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  deaf-blind 
persons.  This  information  is  graphically  presented,  and 
suggestions  are  offered  as  to  ways  in  which  the  tragic 
isolation  of  the  deaf-blind  may  be  mitigated.  The  volume 
is  terrible  and  challenging  in  its  revelations. 

Price  $2.00  plus  postage 
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GRADE  ONE  AND  A  HALF 


Compiled  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
which  have  been  issued  since  June,  1932. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows : 
A.B.F.R.B.  American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for  the  Blind,  Los 

Angeles,  California 

A.R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown. 

Massachusetts 

U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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Allen,  Frederick  Lewis.  Only  Yesterday.  3v.  712p.  cl931.  $10.00.  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  U.B.P. 

Andrews,  Marietta  Minnigerode.  George  Washington’s  Country.  7v.  cl930.  $7.00. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.R.C. 

Armer,  Laura  Adams.  Waterless  Mountain.  2v.  292p.  cl931.  $4.50.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  U.B.P. 

Bailey,  L.  H.  The  Harvest  of  the  Year  to  the  Tiller  of  the  Soil.  lv.  244p.  cl927. 
$3.50.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  U.B.P. 
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Change  in  Outlook  Schedule 

Beginning  with  1933,  the  Outlook 
will  be  issued  five  times  a  year  instead 
of  quarterly  as  heretofore.  Four  of 
the  numbers  will  be  devoted  to  matters 
of  particular  interest  to  professional 
workers  for  the  blind,  while  the  fifth 
will  feature  a  section  of  more  general 
interest,  planned  especially  for  those 
friends  among  the  general  public  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
sightless,  but  who  are  not  themselves 
actively  engaged  in  work  on  their  be¬ 
half. 

The  first  issue  under  the  new  sched¬ 
ule  will  appear  on  February  1,  and  the 
others  will  follow  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  June,  October,  and  December, 
respectively. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  news  of 
events  and  developments  in  the  field 
can  be  published  before  it  has  lost  its 
news  value,  and  it  is  believed  that, 
coming  to  our  readers  more  often,  the 
Outlook  will  be  of  greater  interest  and 
usefulness  to  them. 


In  order,  however,  to  carry  out  this 
plan  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
a  “depression  budget,”  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  limit  the  four  professional 
numbers  to  forty-eight  pages  each.  The 
special  number  will  contain  sixty-four 
pages  as  usual.  This  means  that  the 
total  number  of  pages  for  the  year 
remains  unchanged  and  we  believe  that 
the  new  schedule  will  result  in  greater 
satisfaction  to  everyone  concerned. 

Annual  Meeting 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  October  26,  at  the  Foun¬ 
dation  offices  in  New  York,  when  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  M.  C.  Migel, 
New  York;  Vice-President,  Miss 
Prudence  Sherwin,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Over¬ 
brook,  Philadelphia;  and  Treasurer, 
Herbert  H.  White,  Hartford,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  These  officers,  together  with  Dr. 
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Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Director,  Institute 
of  School  Experimentation,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  consti¬ 
tute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Foundation. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  of  New  York 
City,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Election  Laws 

In  the  month  preceding  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  the  Foundation  sent 
out,  in  response  to  requests  from  blind 
individuals,  150  copies  of  state  election 
laws  which  provide  for  special  assis¬ 
tance  to  sightless  voters  in  registering 
their  votes.  The  requests  came  from 
twenty-six  states. 

The  Talking  Book 

Readers  will  recall  that  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  the  Outlook  it  was 
announced  that  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  was  investigating 
the  feasibility  of  publishing  books  for 
the  blind  on  phonograph  records.  The 
studio  made  possible  through  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Moore  is 
now  equipped,  and  experimental  work 
on  cutting  master  records  has  begun. 
A  special  recording  test  has  recently 


been  made  of  a  number  of  male  and 
female  voices.  The  object  of  this  test 
was  to  determine  the  most  suitable 
type  of  voice  for  this  specialized  form 
of  recording. 

Excellent  progress  has  also  been 
made  in  the  development  of  two  small 
inexpensive  talking-machines  for  play¬ 
ing  these  records — one  a  table  model 
to  be  operated  with  a  loud  speaker ; 
and  the  other  a  portable  model  with 
head  phones,  not  much  larger  than  a 
portable  typewriter.  Both  of  these 
machines  are  electric-driven.  Time  has 
not  permitted  of  any  experimentation 
as  yet  with  spring-driven  machines. 

Progress  is  also  reported  along  the 
lines  of  studio  technique,  and  all  of 
the  experimentation  so  far  has  given 
grounds  for  increased  optimism  re¬ 
garding  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
investigation. 

Outlook  Index 

An  index  to  the  current  volume 
of  the  Outlook  (Vol.  XXVI)  has  been 
compiled  and  copies  will  be  sent  on 
request.  This  is  a  supplement  to  the 
index  to  the  first  twenty-five  volumes, 
which  the  Foundation  published  in  the 
early  fall. 


The  Significance  of  Standard 

English  Braille 

By  L.  W.  Rodenberg* 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 


Editor’s  Note — On  July  18  and  19, 
1932,  a  conference  on  the  braille  sys¬ 
tem  was  held  in  London,  at  which 
British  and  American  representatives 
agreed  on  a  uniform  braille  code  for 
the  English-speaking  world.  This  new 
system  is  to  be  known  as  Standard 
English  Braille.  A  full  account  of  the 
conference  will  be  found  in  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind  for  September, 
1932. 

MMEDIATELY  after  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  braille  uniformity,  and 
while  still  in  London,  I  was  in¬ 
spired  to  write  an  article  on  American 
liberalism.  That,  I  observed,  is  the 
outstanding  trait  in  the  American 
character — liberalism  to  find,  to  create, 
to  test,  and  to  choose  between,  ideas. 
American  blood  and  American  insti¬ 
tutions,  more  than  any  others  that  have 
ever  developed,  are  a  grand  composite 
of  many  nations  and  of  many  ages. 
On  the  intellectual  side  this  could  re¬ 
sult  in  nothing  else  than  a  new  and 
true  instinct  for  eclecticism.  And,  al¬ 
though  it  is  unavoidable  that  American 
vitality  often  indulges  in  emotionalism, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  its  final 
urge,  this  same  vigor  is  as  sane  as  it 
is  generous.  American  liberalism  is 
that  talent  of  progress,  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  ;  it  is,  more  than  all  else,  the 
faith  of  strong-hearted  people  in  them¬ 
selves  and  in  mankind. 


Experimentation 

What  we  have  said  about  American 
liberalism  in  general  has  its  application 
also  in  the  field  of  brailledom.  In  no 
other  land  have  there  been  such  colos¬ 
sal,  such  costly,  such  convincing,  ex¬ 
periments  in  finger-reading  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  blind  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  paid  the  price,  and  have  paid 
it  in  full.  In  some  instances  the  ex¬ 
periments  imposed  on  them  were  sheer 
theoretical  projects  devised  by  seeing 
workers.  In  other  cases  experiments 
were  projected  upon  the  blind  by  per¬ 
sons  who  were  themselves  without 
sight.  The  superior  legibility  of  ob¬ 
solete  American  Braille  and  of  sur¬ 
viving  Standard  English  Braille  may 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  they  orig¬ 
inated  in  blindness  —  which  is  proof 
that  efficiency  in  solving  problems  of 
human  suffering  comes  first  from 
identity  with  that  suffering. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to 
review  the  one  hundred  years  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  inflicted  on  American 
finger-readers  who  were  yearning  for 
and  needing  more  literature  and  re¬ 
ceiving  less  than  might  have  been — 
an  appalling  history  of  costly  libraries 
built  up,  duplicated,  and  destroyed. 
The  acceptance  of  Standard  English 
Braille  throughout  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world  means  that  this  long  and 
extravagant  experimentation  has  come 
to  an  end,  has  resulted  in  a  definite 
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idea,  has  the  vast  significance  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  universality  of  the  braille 
principle ;  and  all  of  this  signifies  the 
final  triumph  of  the  son  of  the  har¬ 
ness-maker  of  Coupvray.  The  name 
and  fame  of  Louis  Braille  will  now 
endure.  Never,  on  entering  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  did  I  have  more  strongly  the 
sense  of  treading  on  holy  ground  than 
when  I  stooped  to  pass  through  the 
low  doorway  of  the  stone  hut  on  the 
stony  hillside  of  Coupvray  beyond  the 
Marne.  From  that  lowly  cradle  came 
one  whose  idea  was  to  have  such  sin¬ 
gular  value  that,  a  century  after  its 
conception,  it  would  be  taken  by  deter¬ 
mined  men  to  the  hilltops  of  the  world 
as  a  perpetual  boon  to  unfortunate 
people. 

Groups  of  Readers 

If  the  finger-reading  group  in  the 
United  States  is  the  last  to  join  the 
legions  of  brailledom,  it  is  not  the  least. 
Let  us  try  to  estimate  its  importance. 

More  than  half  of  the  braille-reading 
blind  are  found  in  English-speaking 
lands.  It  is  significant,  therefore,  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  braille  principle 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
is  a  major  factor  in  its  universal  estab¬ 
lishment.  This  being  true,  let  us  see 
what  proportion  of  English-speaking 
finger-readers  are  in  the  United  States. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
in  London,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  volumes,  is  the  largest  braille 
library  in  the  world.  Its  circulation 
represents  British  usage,  and  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Library  estimate  that  about 
nine-tenths  of  its  readers  reside  in  the 
British  Isles.  Adding  to  this  figure 
the  smaller  groups  served  by  libraries 

1The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Craig- 
millar  Park,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


in  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Austra¬ 
lia,  and  comparing  the  total  with  the 
larger  group  served  by  all  libraries  in 
the  United  States,  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  about  two-thirds  of  all 
English-reading  blind  are  American. 
A  further  comparison  will  show  that 
the  American  group  constitutes  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  all  the  braille 
readers  of  the  world.  However  much 
this  general  estimate  may  need  to  be 
modified,  we  may  with  certainty  make 
the  sweeping  and  significant  observa¬ 
tion  that  the  blind  of  the  United  States 
of  America  constitute  the  largest  single 
group  of  braille  readers  on  earth. 

Action  and  Actors 

With  the  literary,  welfare  of  half  of 
the  finger-readers  of  the  world,  the 
adoption  of  Standard  English  Braille 
is  directly  concerned.  Individual  or 
local  preference  melts  into  insignifi¬ 
cance  in  the  face  of  such  a  vast  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Inspired  by  this  aim, 
men  and  women  in  braille  work,  wher¬ 
ever  English  is  spoken,  have  now  dedi¬ 
cated  their  efforts  to  the  establishment 
of  uniformity  in  braille.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  largest  printing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  institutions  in  the  braille  world. 
Special  commendations  are  due  Mr. 
Stone,  of  the  Edinburgh  School,1 
Chairman  of  the  London  Conference ; 
to  Lord  Blanesburgh,  Miss  Prince,  and 
Miss  Pain,  of  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  London ;  to  Mr.  Eagar,  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  Dr.  Whitfield,  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind;  to 
Mr.  Ellis,  of  the  American  Printing 
House,  Louisville;  to  Dr.  Meyer,  of 
the  Library  of  Congress ;  to  the  British 
and  American  delegates  at  the  London 
Conference ;  and  to  many  others  who 
actively  participated  in  promoting  the 
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acceptance  of  the  union  handbook  of 
Standard  English  Braille  and  the 
agreement  to  exchange  books  and 
plates. 

But  the  real  hardships  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  which  culminated  at  London  in 
1932,  were  borne  by  pioneers  and  van- 
guardsmen  of  previous  years.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Migel,  now 
President  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  sponsored  one  organized 
effort  after  another  in  America  to  end 
the  confusion  of  types  for  the  blind, 
and  probably  no  other  single  advocate 
deserves  more  praise  for  the  triumph 
achieved  by  the  recent  Conference. 
The  establishment  of  grade  one  and 
a  half  (1913-1916)  was  the  first  defi¬ 
nite  step  toward  uniformity,  which 
signal  advance  could  not  have  been 
realized  without  the  vision,  the  leader¬ 
ship,  and  the  devotion  of  such  men  as 
H.  Randolph  Latimer,  than  whom  no 
one  is  more  highly  esteemed  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic  for  integrity  in 
work  for  the  blind. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the 
editing  and  publication  of  the  first  key 
to  grade  two  in  America  in  1921  at 
the  Illinois  School.  The  wide  distri¬ 
bution  of  this  pamphlet  may  have  had 
some  influence  in  creating  a  demand 
in  America  for  complete  uniformity. 
During  the  twenties,  American  libra¬ 
ries  began  importing  ever  larger  num¬ 
bers  of  grade  two  books,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  excellence  of  fiction  published 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
encouraged  more  and  more  American 
readers  to  use  the  system.  By  this 
time  the  conception  of  the  superiority 
of  more  highly  contracted  braille  had 
found  deep  root,  and  the  arguments, 
“less  fatigue,”  “greater  speed,”  were 
heard  distinctly  here  and  there  in  all 


parts  of  the  country.  In  1926  an  in¬ 
struction  book  in  grade  three  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  Illinois  School,  which  may 
also  have  helped  to  convince  many 
blind  of  the  utility  of  higher  grades  of 
braille. 

However,  the  first  wide-spread  and 
forceful  impetus  to  the  use  of  grade 
two  was  given  through  the  publications 
of  the  American  Braille  Press  (Paris), 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Raverat. 
His  insistence  on  uniformity  through¬ 
out  English-speaking  lands,  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  success  of  the  Paris  Con¬ 
ference  on  international  uniformity  of 
music  braille,  was  the  first  loud  clarion 
call  to  united  action. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  decade, 
it  required  no  special  intuition  to 
foresee  that  the  preference  for  grade 
two  would  continue  to  increase  and 
would,  in  time,  challenge  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  grade  one  and  a  half.  The 
intelligent  blind,  it  could  be  seen,  would 
not  forever  endure  superimposed  han¬ 
dicaps.  Even  in  orthodox  grade-one- 
and-a-half  classrooms,  the  teachers 
came  upon  grade  two  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  papers — for  what  ambitious  pupil, 
anxious  to  cover  his  questions  in  the 
given  hour,  would  punch  hundreds  of 
extra  dots  out  of  sheer  respect  to  a 
futile  theory?  It  is  interesting  in  this 
connection  to  note  that  to  write  on  a 
braille  tablet  an  ordinary  page  of  grade 
one  and  a  half  requires  approximately 
one  hundred  more  dot-punches  than 
to  write  the  same  words  in  grade  two. 

Last  Steps  Toward  Uniformity 

Such  facts  as  these  began  to  pene¬ 
trate  when  along  came  the  Congres¬ 
sional  appropriation  for  books  for  the 
adult  blind.  The  question  naturally 
arose,  “Should  these  books  be  printed 
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in  a  doomed  system?”  There  were 
those  who  grew  pale  at  the  prospect 
of  such  a  shameful  waste — of  such  a 
monumental  continuation  of  needless 
duplication.  All  that  was  needed  to 
convert  the  threatened  calamity  into  a 
two  fold  benefit  was  to  bring  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  types  to  an  abrupt  end.  And 
what  was  needed  to  accomplish  this 
was  a  leader  and  a  spokesman. 

Visualizing  the  vastness  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  educational  waste  which 
American  bewilderment  of  mind  on 
the  subject  was  enduring  and  consent¬ 
ing  to  endure,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  assumed 
the  forbidding  task  of  creating  senti¬ 
ment  in  America  and  Great  Britain 
favorable  to  negotiations  for  uniform¬ 
ity.  The  story  of  his  three  years  of 
struggle  cannot  be  told  in  these  para¬ 
graphs — how  he  held  interview  after 
interview,  conference  after  confer¬ 
ence,  traveling  up  and  down  the  land 
and  across  the  sea,  gaining  countless 
and  conflicting  suggestions  for  changes 
in  braille  codes,  but  always  coming 
nearer  the  ultimate  goal  when  con¬ 
certed  effort  might  be  realized.  Finally, 
through  his  indefatigable  endeavors 
and  personal  influence,  the  conditions 
were  made  propitious  for  conference 
action,  and  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  concurred  in  the  appointment 
of  delegates  to  meet  with  the  British 
National  Committee  on  Braille.  The 
result  was  the  London  Conference  and 
the  birth  of  Standard  English  Braille. 

1For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Mr. 
Rodenbergr’s  article,  “Non-Braillists  and  Maximum 
Braillism,”  published  in  And  There  Was  Liaht. 
January,  1932, 


Maximum  Braillism 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  principle  which  I  have  elsewhere 
called  “maximum  braillism,”  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  which  is,  after  all,  the  great¬ 
est  significance  of  Standard  English 
Braille  to  the  individual  blind  reader 
and  writer.1 

The  individual  blind  reader  in 
America  has  not  learned  to  read  and 
write  the  braille  system  with  maximum 
efficiency.  Few  pupils  or  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind  realize  what  is 
meant  by  “maximum  braillism.”  True, 
there  are  shorthand  machines,  experi¬ 
ments  in  determining  correct  spacing 
of  dots,  formulae  for  the  proper  hold¬ 
ing  of  hands  in  reading,  special  meth¬ 
ods  of  developing  braille  sight-singing, 
and  apparatus  for  mathematical  calcu¬ 
lations.  These  in  themselves  do  not 
constitute  maximum  braillism.  It  is 
more.  It  is  the  principle  behind  them 
all,  a  faith  in  the  certain  efficacy  of  the 
braille  system.  Maximum  braillism  is 
a  conception,  a  precept,  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  clearly  and  forcefully  on  the 
minds  of  all  blind  persons.  Each  one 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  braille 
principle  is  vital  to  his  intellectual, 
vocational,  and  social  welfare — that  it 
is  essential  to  his  self-reliance  and 
happiness.  By  it  he  can  conserve  his 
time,  energy,  and  money,  and  he  will 
multiply  his  powers  accordingly. 

Maximum  braillism  cannot  be  at¬ 
tained  overnight.  The  older  ones 
among  us  will  never  attain  it  and  must 
suffer  the  inconvenience  of  the  tran¬ 
sition  period,  paying  the  price  of  prog¬ 
ress  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of 
others.  Thousands  of  us  must  make 
heroic  sacrifices.  An  altered  code  of 
reading  is  not  mastered  without  annoy- 
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ance,  and  even  pain,  by  those  who 
have  come  to  that  time  of  life  when 
their  faculties  are  no  longer  acquisitive 
and  plastic.  Thousands  of  us  may 
complain  bitterly,  and  some  of  our 
publishers  may  yield  to  demands  for 
mongrel  braille,  for  partial  use  of  con¬ 
tractions,  and  to  this  or  that  idea  about 
the  system.  These  complaints  and  the 
responses  to  them  will  be  very  un¬ 
fortunate,  since  any  digression  from 
Standard  English  Braille,  any  hybrid 
confusion  of  word  forms,  will  merely 
tend  to  add  to  the  decades  of  dis¬ 
astrous  experiments  which  have  been 
imposed  on  us. 

What  I  have  called  maximum  braill- 
ism  is  encouraged  in  Great  Britain  in 
an  organized  manner.  Fluency  and 
accuracy  of  braille  reading  are  taught 
from  the  very  beginning.  Reading 
contests  are  held  in  the  schools,  and 
these  in  turn  lead  to  inter-scholastic 
competitions  before  public  audiences.1 
Do  not  the  English  set  us  a  worthy 
example  in  encouraging  individual 
proficiency  ? 

Perhaps  Superintendent  Frank  Hall, 
of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  was  the  first 
great  apostle  of  maximum  braillism  in 
America.  In  less  than  a  year  after 

]See  New  Beacon,  April,  1932,  pp.  79-81. 


the  invention  of  the  Hall  Braille 
Writer,  fifty  of  the  new  machines  were 
distributed  throughout  the  school,  so 
that,  in  every  class  and  study-room, 
pupils  were  writing  their  compositions, 
examinations,  and  mathematical  prob¬ 
lems,  “using  the  writers  as  the  seeing 
use  their  pencils.” 

Uniformity  is  now  a  reality.  Before 
November  1,  the  first  book  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Standard  English  Braille, 
Modern  Familiar  Essays ,  was  of!  the 
presses  of  the  American  Printing 
House.  Most  of  the  other  American 
presses  also  have  generously  supported 
the  movement  toward  uniformity  and 
have  agreed  to  accept  the  handbook 
of  the  conference.  Thus  it  is  a  matter 
of  only  a  few  years  before  practically 
all  the  libraries  of  English-speaking 
lands  will  represent  one  braille.  And, 
since  the  burden  of  adjustment  to  this 
uniformity  falls  most  heavily  on  the 
finger-readers  of  the  United  States, 
every  individual  in  that  great  group, 
if  he  has  not  already  mastered  the  few 
additional  principles  contained  in  the 
system,  is  now  adjured,  for  the  sake 
of  the  welfare  of  his  fellows  of  the 
future  and  for  his  own  greater  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  prove  the  liberalism  which 
is  his  inherent  instinct  as  an  American. 


KEY  TO  STANDARD  ENGLISH  BRAILLE 

GRADE  TWO 

To  hasten  universal  conformity  in  the  use  of  braille, 
every  reader  and  every  teacher  of  the  system  is  urged 
to  procure  a  copy  of  the  newly  authorized  KEY  TO 
STANDARD  ENGLISH  BRAILLE  GRADE  TWO  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 

The  ink-print  edition  is  still  in  press  in  London,  but 
may  soon  be  obtained  from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  As  soon  as  the  ink-print  copy  is  available, 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  plans  to  get 
out  a  braille  edition.  Prices  have  not  yet  been  announced, 
but  will  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 


Case -Work  Principles  in  Work 

for  the  Blind 

A  Symposium 


Editor’s  Note — As  activities  for  the 
welfare  of  those  without  sight  have 
increased  in  scope  and  diversity,  there 
has  been  a  growing  realization  that  the 
purposes  of  work  for  the  blind  and 
general  social  work  are  essentially  the 
same.  At  the  same  time,  home  teachers 
of  the  blind  have  taken  on  more  of  the 
functions  of  the  social  case  worker. 

In  view  of  this  tendency,  the  editors 
of  the  Outlook  felt  that  a  discussion 
of  case-work  principles  and  techniques 


as  applied  in  work  for  the  blind  might 
be  timely.  In  the  article  “What  Is 
Social  Case  Work?”  published  in  the 
September,  1932,  Outlook,  Miss  Helen 
P.  Kempton,  Instructor  in  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  defined 
case  work  as  it  is  understood  in  the 
general  social  welfare  field.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  articles,  by  experienced  workers 
for  the  blind,  show  the  part  case  work 
plays  in  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
without  sight. 


Social  Case  Work  Applied  in  Work  for  the  Blind 

By  Mary  Virginia  Miller* 

Home  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and 
helpful  chapters  in  Mary  E. 
Richmond’s  book  on  What  Is 
Social  Case  Work  f  stresses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  developing  independence  and 
initiative  in  the  individuals  with  whom 
social  work  has  to  do.  It  is  easy  for 
us  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  doing  and 
thinking  for  others,  and,  almost  be¬ 
fore  we  realize  it,  we  are  forgetting 
the  momentous  truth  that  what  a  man 
does  for  himself  counts  much  more 
toward  his  permanent  well-being  than 
the  things  that  are  done  for  him. 

Miss  Richmond  says :  “There  is  no 
compelling  reason  why  one  should  re¬ 
frain  from  becoming  a  special  Provi¬ 
dence  to  an  animal  (always  provided 


one  sees  it  through  its  disabilities  and 
does  not  drop  it  in  the  ditch  when  one 
grows  tired  of  being  kind),  but  there 
is  every  reason  why  we  cannot  treat 
a  human  being  in  this  fashion.”  Those 
of  us  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
understand  too  well  the  injury  done  to 
those  without  sight  by  this  “Special 
Providence”  sort  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  parents,  relatives,  and  even  a 
few  well-meaning  workers.  The  men 
and  women  who  have  done  most  to 
ameliorate  conditions  for  the  blind  tell 
us  that  the  instinctive  and  pitying  re¬ 
action  of  family,  friends,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  is  the  greatest  single  handi¬ 
cap  that  the  blind  have  to  contend 
with.  There  are  some,  of  course,  who 
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have  lost  their  sight  after  habits  have 
been  formed  and  their  initiative  devel¬ 
oped,  and  these  have  the  sense  and 
courage  to  insist  upon  doing  all  they 
can  for  themselves.  They  stand,  as 
it  were,  upon  a  rock,  unmoved  by  pity 
and  unwilling  to  let  others  do  and 
think  for  them,  because  they  under¬ 
stand  that  the  great  secret  of  success 
in  learning  to  be  blind  is  to  strive  to 
do  for  themselves  all  that  is  possible. 
Children,  blind  from  infancy,  and 
those  with  sensitive  and  retiring  na¬ 
tures,  however,  have  little  chance 
among  persons  much  older  and 
stronger,  who  have  determined  to 
make  every  step  of  the  way  easier 
for  the  beloved  ones  who  appear  to 
them  to  be  less  fortunate  than  them¬ 
selves.  Had  the  mother  of  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Campbell  not  begun  her  excellent 
and  intelligent  plan  of  treatment  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  accident  which 
caused  the  loss  of  her  little  boy’s  sight, 
encouraging  him  to  continue  in  the 
rough  play  with  his  brothers  and 
showing  him  how  to  do  his  share  of 
the  daily  chores,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  this  boy  to  have 
achieved  such  great  success  in  later 
life.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  persistent  effort  of  Miss 
Sullivan  to  develop  the  independence 

and  initiative  of  her  little  deaf,  mute, 

• 

and  blind  pupil,  would  we  today  know 
a  Helen  Keller  perfectly  adjusted  in  a 
world  made  for  those  with  all  their 
senses  ? 

Thomas  Reid  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  wrote :  “When  a  man  loses  his 
estate,  his  health,  his  strength,  he  is 
still  the  same  person  and  has  lost 
nothing  of  his  personality.”  Few  of 
us  today  would  agree  with  Thomas 


Reid  because  we  have  seen  personali¬ 
ties  crippled  by  just  such  losses.  A 
great  many  who  have  become  blind  tell 
us  that  their  entire  lives  have  been 
changed  by  this  handicap.  Adjust¬ 
ments  had  to  be  made  which  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  had  it  not 
been  that  a  wise  and  understanding 
worker  entered  their  lives  in  the  nick 
of  time  and  pointed  out  to  them  a 
clear  trail  in  what  seemed  to  them  a 
dark  wilderness. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
consider  the  process  by  which  workers 
for  the  blind  help  work  out  the  adjust¬ 
ments  necessary  in  the  lives  of  those 
handicapped  by  blindness.  The  follow¬ 
ing  illustrations,  presenting  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  problems,  may  serve  to  show  the 
various  steps  in  the  process  by  which 
these  adjustments  are  accomplished: 

1.  Helen,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  be¬ 
came  totally  blind  as  the  result  of  an 
automobile  accident.  The  girl’s  mother, 
Mrs.  A,  called  at  worker’s  office,  gave 
a  brief  account  of  the  injury  her 
daughter  had  received,  and  told  of  her 
unhappiness  since  the  accident  two 
years  before.  Prior  to  her  blindness 
Helen  was  a  bright,  attractive  girl,  full 
af  life  and  fun,  but  after  the  loss  of 
sight  she  had  become  silent  and  de¬ 
pressed.  She  refused  to  go  out  of  the 
house  except  when  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  and  did  not  try  to  move 
about  even  in  her  own  home  without 
some  assistance.  Her  parents  and 
friends  did  all  they  could  to  comfort 
her,  but  their  efforts  brought  no  re¬ 
sults.  The  worker  who  herself  had 
become  blind  from  an  injury  could 
well  understand  what  Helen’s  reaction 
to  sudden  loss  of  sight  would  be.  She 
called  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
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interview  with  Helen’s  mother  and 
found  a  very  sad  and  unhappy  girl 
who  seemed  to  have  little  interest  in 
life. 

After  a  friendly  relationship  had 
been  established,  the  worker  learned  a 
great  deal  about  Helen’s  life  prior  to 
blindness.  She  had  done  unusually 
well  in  school  and  had  been  a  favor¬ 
ite  of  both  teachers  and  classmates. 
After  graduating  from  high  school, 
she  had  taken  a  two-year  commercial 
course  at  a  business  school  and  had 
been  employed  for  a  few  months  as 
typist  before  the  accident  occurred. 
Like  most  girls,  she  enjoyed  shows  and 
dancing  and  had  belonged  to  a  little 
bridge  club  which  met  one  evening  a 
week.  Helen  had  been  active  in  the 
church  which  she  attended  and  was 
known  to  be  efficient  and  dependable. 

The  worker  first  secured  a  report 
from  Helen’s  eye  physician  which 
stated  that  the  condition  was  hopeless 
and  that  no  operation  or  treatment 
could  restore  her  sight.  This  having 
been  done,  the  next  step  was  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  all  the  facts  gath¬ 
ered  regarding  Helen’s  life  before  her 
loss  of  sight  and  the  reactions  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  two  years 
which  followed.  It  was  true  that  there 
were  many  assets,  but  there  was  the 
liability  of  family  and  friends  who  felt 
sorry  for  Helen  and  expressed  their 
feelings  much  too  frequently.  Then 
there  was  the  girl’s  own  mental  atti¬ 
tude  which  the  worker  realized  could 
not  be  changed  in  a  few  days. 

It  was  to  the  family  that  the  worker 
first  directed  her  efforts.  She  asked 
the  parents  and  other  members  of  the 
house  to  refrain  from  all  expressions 
of  pity  for  Helen  and  from  even  refer¬ 
ring  to  her  handicap.  Mrs.  A  was 


asked  to  encourage  Helen  to  assist 
with  the  light  housework  and  to  try 
to  occupy  the  girl’s  mind  with  the  little 
problems  of  the  home. 

Helen  had  liked  her  work  as  typist, 
but  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  it 
was  still  possible  for  her  to  use  a  type¬ 
writer.  An  unused  machine  was  dis¬ 
covered  at  Mr.  A’s  office,  and  to  the 
girl’s  amazement  and  great  joy  she  was 
soon  able  to  type  as  accurately  as  be¬ 
fore.  Mr.  A  kept  a  few  of  his  business 
letters  which  it  was  not  necessary  to 
answer  at  the  office  and  dictated  them 
to  Helen  in  the  evenings.  Helen  now 
began  to  feel  that  she  could  be  of  some 
use  to  others  and  there  was  a  notice¬ 
able  change  of  attitude. 

Helen  was  then  induced  to  learn 
braille,  and  before  many  weeks  had 
passed  she  had  marked  her  playing- 
cards  with  raised  signs  and  was  at¬ 
tempting  bridge.  The  worker  called 
to  see  two  of  the  girls  who  had  been 
Helen’s  most  intimate  friends  and 
asked  them  to  encourage  the  girl  to 
go  with  them  to  shows  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  dance.  To  their  surprise,  Helen 
began  to  accept  their  invitations.  At 
first  she  went  chiefly  to  please  the 
worker,  but  in  time  she  became  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  of  see¬ 
ing  a  good  show,  and  it  was  remarkable 
how  much  pleasure  the  “talkies”  gave 
her. 

When  it  was  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  that  perhaps  Helen  would 
be  pleased  to  take  her  little  class  of 
girls  again,  he  was  more  than  willing 
to  co-operate.  Although  it  took  some 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
and  Helen’s  family,  she  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  do  her  best  with  the  class. 
During  the  week  Mrs.  A  helped  pre- 
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pare  the  lessons,  and  Helen  used  her 
braille  writing  slate  for  taking  notes ; 
and  it  was  always  possible  to  borrow 
braille  books  on  religious  literature 
from  the  libraries. 

It  was  found  that  Helen  had  a  very 
sweet  soprano  voice  and,  at  the  work¬ 
er’s  suggestion,  the  parents  agreed  to 
arrange  for  her  to  take  vocal  lessons. 
Helen  practiced  faithfully  and  her 
hard  work  brought  results.  She  was 
asked  to  assist  with  the  choir  work  in 
her  church  and  this  seemed  to  give  her 
real  pleasure. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when 
Helen  feels  her  handicap  keenly.  There 
are  moments  of  loneliness  as  well  as 
irritation,  when  she  is  forced  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  others  to  do  little  things 
which  she  once  was  able  to  do  for 
herself,  but  Helen  has  too  much  to 
occupy  her  to  worry  over  things  she 
cannot  help.  Her  own  words  are,  “I 
can  do  almost  everything  but  see,”  and 
there  are  times  when  her  family  and 
friends  completely  forget  that  she  is 
handicapped. 

2.  Mrs.  B  had  become  blind  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two  from  an  acute  attack 
of  glaucoma.  Her  husband  called  to 
see  the  worker  and  stated  that  Mrs.  B 
would  like  to  learn  rug-weaving  or 
some  other  form  of  handwork  which 
would  prove  remunerative.  She  had 
had  impaired  vision  for  several  years, 
but  she  had  been  totally  blind  for  only 
six  months.  Prior  to  her  blindness  she 
had  been  employed  as  bookkeeper  for 
a  hardware  concern  in  the  city,  earning 
sixteen  dollars  a  week.  At  that  time 
her  husband  was  clerking  in  a  grocery 
store  which  paid  him  eighteen  dollars 
a  week.  When  Mrs.  B  was  employed, 
the  family  managed  nicely  on  the 
thirty-four  dollars,  but  their  savings 


had  quickly  vanished  with  repeated 
visits  to  eye  specialists,  and  now  there 
was  a  struggle  to  make  ends  meet. 
They  were  not  paying  high  rent  and 
Mrs.  B  was  an  excellent  manager,  but 
there  were  two  children,  and  Mr.  B’s 
earnings  were  not  adequate  to  care  for 
the  family  needs. 

When  the  worker  called,  she  found 
Mrs.  B  busy  with  the  family  ironing. 
The  house  was  clean  and  neat,  and 
Mrs.  B  looked  fresh  and  attractive  in 
her  blue  housedress. 

Mrs.  B  did  not  at  first  mention  her 
loss  of  sight.  She  stated  that  she  had 
been  forced  to  give  up  her  work,  and 
she  was  eager  to  learn  if  there  were 
any  form  of  handwork  which  she 
could  do,  by  which  she  could  earn  even 
a  small  amount.  As  the  worker  list¬ 
ened  to  Mrs.  B’s  story,  she  could  not 
but  admire  this  brave  little  woman 
who,  in  spite  of  her  handicap,  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  the  mother’s  place  in 
the  family  and  had  succeeded  so  ad¬ 
mirably. 

After  the  worker  had  secured  a 
medical  report  from  Mrs.  B’s  eye  phy¬ 
sician  and  was  assured  that  nothing 
further  could  be  done  to  improve  the 
condition,  a  careful  study  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  its  problems  was  made.  The 
question  of  homework  for  Mrs.  B  was 
then  discussed  from  every  possible 
angle.  The  worker  in  a  tactful  manner 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  for  Mrs.  B  to  do  her  house¬ 
work,  care  for  the  children,  and  at  the 
same  time,  try  to  sew  or  weave.  It 
was  suggested,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  B 
send  in  an  application  for  a  relief  al¬ 
lowance  to  which  total  blindness  made 
her  eligible.  The  amount  received 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  rent 
and  pay  for  household  necessities. 
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When  the  question  of  relief  was 
settled,  Mrs.  B’s  state  of  mind  was 
much  improved,  and  she  was  eager  to 
learn  all  that  the  worker  could  teach  her 
in  hand-  and  machine-sewing,  so  that 
she  might  take  care  of  the  children’s 
clothing.  She  also  devoted  a  little  time 
each  day  to  braille,  and,  in  the  eve¬ 
nings,  after  her  children  were  in  bed, 
she  read  to  her  husband  from  her 
braille  magazines. 

Mrs.  B  had  the  courage  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  to  work  out  her  own 
adjustments  to  blindness,  but  she  was 
unable  to  handle  the  situation  of  an 
inadequate  income  without  some  as¬ 
sistance.  When  this  had  been  taken 
care  of  and  her  mind  relieved  of  worry 
over  financial  troubles,  she  was  better 
able  to  prepare  herself  to  fill  the  place 
she  occupied  in  the  home. 

3.  Tommy  was  only  nine  years  old 
when  the  accident  occurred  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  loss  of  sight.  A  school 
nurse  referred  the  case  to  the  worker 
some  months  after  the  boy  had  been 
removed  from  school.  A  teacher  had 
been  secured  by  the  parents  to  instruct 
the  child  in  the  home,  but  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  he  was  not  receiving 
proper  medical  treatment. 

When  the  worker  visited,  she  found 
that  Tommy  was  practically  blind,  ow¬ 
ing  to  an  injury  in  the  left  eye  and  a 
sympathetic  condition  in  the  right.  The 
boy  had  not  been  taken  to  an  eye  phy¬ 
sician  because  his  parents  believed  in 
Divine  healing,  and  they  had  faith  that 
his  sight  would  be  restored. 

The  worker  did  everything  in  her 
power  to  persuade  the  parents  to  take 
the  boy  to  a  competent  eye  physician, 
but  her  efforts  were  without  avail. 
When  she  realized  that  nothing  could 
be  gained  by  persuasion  or  by  argu¬ 
ment,  she  took  the  only  course  open  to 


bring  about  results.  The  facts  were 
presented  to  the  Children’s  Judge  and, 
after  a  complaint  was  filed,  the  par¬ 
ents  were  ordered  to  appear  in  court. 
They  were  given  three  days  in  which 
to  take  the  child  to  any  one  of  three 
eye  physicians  in  the  city. 

Dr.  E,  who  examined  Tommy’s  eyes 
was  very  co-operative,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  examination  he  reported 
his  findings  to  the  worker.  As  a  result 
of  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
in  having  the  boy’s  eyes  treated  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  injury,  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  had  destroyed  the  sight  in 
the  good  eye  and  it  was  then  too  late 
to  remedy  the  harm  done. 

After  the  doctor’s  report  was  re¬ 
ceived,  the  worker  called  to  see  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  secured 
complete  information  regarding  Tom¬ 
my’s  school  record.  It  was  found  that 
the  boy  had  been  in  the  fifth  grade 
and  that  his  work  had  been  excellent. 
After  the  injury  he  was  receiving  only 
what  he  could  get  by  memory  in  one 
hour’s  lesson  each  day.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  stated  that  this  was  far  from 
satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and,  since  the  doctor’s  report 
showed  that  the  boy  would  not  regain 
his  sight,  Tommy  must  be  educated  as 
a  blind  child. 

A  conference  was  held  at  which  the 
Children’s  Judge,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  the  parents,  Tommy’s 
teacher,  and  the  worker  were  present, 
and  the  problems  in  connection  with 
the  child’s  education  were  discussed. 
The  parents  were  in  good  financial  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  home  was  very 
comfortable.  Tommy  had  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  what  he  could  for  him¬ 
self  and  he  was  not  at  all  helpless  or 
dependent.  The  parents  were  stronglv 
opposed  to  sending  the  boy  to  a  school 
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for  the  blind,  so  it  was  decided  that 
Tommy  should  learn  braille  and  type¬ 
writing  and  return  to  public  school. 

A  year  later,  a  report  was  received 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
stating  that  Tommy  was  in  the  sixth 
grade  and  that  he  was  doing  very 
nicely.  His  sunny  smile  and  winning 
personality  had  gained  many  friends 
for  him,  and  the  Superintendent  felt 
that  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
boy  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

Work  for  the  blind  has  much  to 
offer  those  who  have  lost  their  sight, 
regardless  of  their  circumstances  or 


stations  in  life,  and  its  chief  objective 
is  to  assist  such  individuals  to  live  ac¬ 
tive,  useful  lives.  If  we  would  do  con¬ 
structive  work,  we  must  “help  the 
blind  to  help  themselves,”  and  not  put 
a  stumbling-block  of  pity  in  their  way 
and  hinder  them  by  doing  too  much 
for  them.  This  is  social  case  work  ap¬ 
plied  in  work  for  the  blind.  In  a  world 
made  for  persons  with  all  their  senses, 
it  is  necessary  for  those  having  handi¬ 
caps  to  make  many  adjustments  which 
would  prove  very  difficult  without  the 
assistance  of  trained  and  experienced 
workers. 


How  Case-Work  Principles  Are  Applied 
in  Work  for  the  Blind 

By  Calvin  S.  Glover* 

Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


N  ANSWERING  the  question 
“What  is  social  case  work?”  Miss 
Kempton  has  rationalized  the 
hopes,  the  motives,  and  the  procedure 
of  every  altruistic  person.  This  con¬ 
cise  statement  of  principles,  methods, 
and  objectives  should  be  steadying  to 
the  volunteer,  untrained  in  welfare 
work,  and  the  admonition  that  the 
whole  individual  must  be  reckoned 
with  should  be  salutary  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  social  worker.  To  those  in  spe¬ 
cialized  fields  who  have  acquired  a  dis¬ 
trust  of  systematic  training  for  social 
service,  the  simple  analysis  in  this 
brief  article  should  demonstrate  that 
practice  develops  clear,  pertinent  think¬ 
ing.  Social  case  work,  though  it  lacks 
the  exactitude  of  a  physical  science, 


does  refine  its  methods  according  to 
scientific  attitudes. 

Case  work  among  the  blind  is  so 
highly  specialized  that  many  agencies 
have  regarded  the  specialty  as  complete 
in  itself  and  almost  unrelated  to  the 
general  field  of  social  service.  Thought¬ 
ful  reading  of  Miss  Richmond’s  So¬ 
cial  Diagnosis  or  of  this  brief  article 
by  Miss  Kempton  should  convince  one 
that  a  sound  social  philosophy  is  funda¬ 
mental,  that  the  understanding  of  a 
whole  personality  is  an  achievement, 
that  accurate  knowledge  of  tested 
means  of  dealing  with  social  problems 
is  essential,  and  that  insight  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  complicating  effects  of  blind¬ 
ness  on  every  phase  of  life  must  be 
added  unto  these.  No  doubt  we  should 
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blow  away  some  of  the  chaff  that  bur¬ 
dens  our  training-courses  for  social 
workers,  but,  at  all  events,  case  work 
among  the  blind  should  be  a  post¬ 
graduate  course,  and  personality 
should  support  and  re-inforce  all  other 
qualifications. 

When  we  say  that  social  case  work 
aims  to  adjust  an  individual  to  his  en¬ 
tire  environment,  we  merely  state  that 
the  fullness  of  life  depends  upon  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment  of  every  phase  of 
personality  to  the  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  surround  life.  We 
may  agree  with  Dr.  Cabot  that  “work, 
love,  play,  and  worship”  are  the  most 
irresistible  cravings  of  the  human  soul, 
but  we  must  strain  our  logic1  con¬ 
siderably  to  bring  every  desire  of  life 
under  those  categories.  The  social 
worker  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
trivial  irritations  which  demand  under¬ 
standing,  patience,  and  kindness. 

Investigation 

A  very  superficial  investigation  will 
usually  establish  the  fact  of  blindness 
and  certify  the  individual  as  a  client 
of  the  agency.  No  one  will  deny  that 
blindness  involves  maladjustment  in 
the  seeing  world,  and  every  expression 
of  life  will  be  affected  by  it.  A  more 
technical  investigation  is  necessary  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  blindness 
will  yield  anything  to  treatment.  To 
omit  this  would  be  sheer  stupidity,  for 
the  complications  of  blindness  are  too 
often  overwhelming,  and  every  meas¬ 
urable  degree  of  vision  gained  modifies 
the  problems.  The  obvious  fact  of 
blindness  is  not  always  the  prime  cause 
of  maladjustment.  A  thorough  social 
investigation  should  assemble  the  facts 
concerning  the  personal  habits  and 
propensities  of  the  individual,  his  par¬ 


ticipation  in  the  duties  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  family,  and  his  contacts 
with  the  community  outside  his  home. 
This  investigation  cannot  be  made  with 
inquisitorial  directness,  but  must  be 
slowly  unfolded  by  the  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  the  worker. 

Diagnosis 

With  the  salient  facts  clearly  in 
mind,  the  problem  must  be  analyzed 
with  scrupulous  care.  Familiarity  with 
general  social  problems  will  throw  the 
first  light  on  this  subject,  but  it  must 
be  scrutinized  with  a  deep  understand¬ 
ing  of  blindness  as  a  distorting  influ¬ 
ence  upon  all  characteristics.  Psychol¬ 
ogy  and  psychiatry  can  assist  greatly, 
but  earnest  thinking  and  intimate  ex¬ 
perience  are  needed  to  preserve  a  cor¬ 
rect  balance  in  evaluating  the  factor  of 
blindness.  Infinite  pains,  patience,  and 
sympathy  at  this  task  will  be  well  re¬ 
warded. 

Treatment 

The  most  obvious  need  of  nearly 
every  blind  person  is  work;  his  most 
serious  problems,  both  economic  and 
social,  are  usually  attributable  to  the 
lack  of  it.  Those  who  are  energetic 
and  resourceful  find  for  themselves 
some  occupation,  which,  occasionally, 
is  the  expression  of  exceptional  talent 
or  genius,  but,  in  most  cases,  is  in¬ 
adequate  and  unprofitable. 

The  craving  for  love,  affection,  one¬ 
ness  with  others  is  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  cruel  corollaries  of  blind¬ 
ness.  The  taboos  that  obscure  both  the 
discussion  and  the  treatment  of  this 
condition  cause  many  workers  to  ig¬ 
nore  it  or  to  become  heartlessly  dog¬ 
matic  in  attitude.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  or  not  anyone  who  has  not 
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personally  experienced  the  heartaches 
of  these  emotional  inhibitions  can  un¬ 
derstand  them. 

The  spirit  of  play  is  too  fundamen¬ 
tal  in  human  nature  to  be  stifled  with¬ 
out  dire  consequences.  Lack  of  sight 
irrevocably  excludes  the  most  popular 
forms  of  recreation  and  imposes  a  de¬ 
gree  of  social  isolation  and  physical 
inertia  that  menace  mental  and  bodily 
health.  To  judge  the  significance  of 
this  aspect  of  the  problem,  one  must 
study  the  personality  and  discriminate 
between  habits  that  are  native  and 
those  that  have  been  superimposed  by 
blindness. 

The  importance  of  worship  as  an 
emotional  outlet  varies  widely  with  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  general  assumption  is 
that  it  has  a  more  dominant  role  in  the 
lives  of  blind  persons  than  it  can  claim 
generally.  A  wholesome  cultivation  of 
this  instinct  is  eminently  desirable,  but 
a  worker  with  blind  clients  must  be 
alert  to  distinguish  fanatical  or  morbid 
excesses. 

Intelligent  planning  and  successful 
treatment  demand  extensive  acquain¬ 


tance  with  the  social  resources  of  a 
community.  Primarily,  the  worker 
must  know  many  tricks  and  devices  for 
overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
must  understand  the  possibilities  of 
braille,  of  adapted  games,  watches, 
etc.,  must  be  able  to  teach  the  client 
“how  to  be  blind”  in  many  little  per¬ 
sonal  tasks,  and  must  enjoy  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  other  social  agencies  whose 
specialized  services  can  benefit  the 
blind. 

No  organization  for  the  blind  has 
solved  the  industrial  dilemma,  for  the 
traditional  workshop  trades  satisfy 
only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who 
should  be  employed.  The  segregation 
of  the  blind,  even  for  work,  is  regret¬ 
table,  and  the  efficient  case  worker  will 
make  extensive  contacts  with  business 
groups  in  their  behalf. 

No  process  in  the  social  adjustment 
of  a  blind  person  is  more  important 
than  the  education  of  his  family  and 
his  neighbors.  Any  measure  which 
presents  to  the  public  a  true  under¬ 
standing  of  the  blind  may  be  regarded 
as  effective  treatment. 


Case  Work  with  the  Blind 

By  Eva  B.  Palmer 

Executive  Secretary,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  blind  are  all  so  musical,” 
remarked  a  visitor  to  a  shop 
where  one  of  the  men  happened 
to  be  singing  at  his  work.  “The  blind 
are  always  happy,”  said  another  guest, 
who  was  watching  with  amusement  the 
teasing  going  on  among  the  men  at 
their  lunch  hour.  “We  have  tried  the 
blind,”  said  a  factory  superintendent, 
with  an  air  of  finality.  In  the  educa¬ 


tion  of  the  public,  which  is  such  an  im¬ 
portant  responsibility  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  blind,  the  fixed  notion  that 
blind  people  are  all  alike  must  be 
combated  in  every  possible  way.  The 
possession  of  a  common  handicap  does 
not  lead  to  similar  characteristics.  In 
case  work  or  personal  service  with  the 
blind,  the  technique  which  is  essential 
for  successful  results  with  the  sighted 
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is  presupposed.  To  this  must  be  added 
a  constantly  increasing  familiarity  with 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Everyone  is  conscious  of  the  terrible 
limitations  of  blindness ;  only  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  are  in¬ 
formed  as  to  its  possibilities.  The 
service  which  is  needed  by  many  blind 
persons  must  be  extended  to  include 
certain  education  of  the  members  of 
their  families,  or  the  friends  with 
whom  they  live.  Rarely  do  the  families 
take  a  sufficiently  intelligent  attitude 
toward  the  blind  person,  who  is  often 
waited  upon  where  he  should  be  stim¬ 
ulated  to  do  for  himself,  and  often 
neglected  at  points  where  he  must  have 
help. 

An  instance  of  education  of  the 
family  and  re-education  of  the  blind 
person  was  the  case  where  a  blind 
woman,  without  sight  for  three  years, 
was  found  in  the  home  of  her  married 
daughter.  She  was  in  a  very  nervous 
state,  and  when  inquiry  was  made  as 
to  her  occupation,  the  daughter  ex¬ 
plained  that  as  her  mother  had  had 
to  work  hard  all  her  life,  nothing 
should  be  required  of  her,  now  that 
such  a  terrible  affliction  had  come  to 
her.  From  leading  a  most  active  life, 
the  blind  woman  had  been  condemned 
to  complete  idleness  as  well  as  dark¬ 
ness,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  insanity. 
She  was  taught  to  read  raised  type, 
was  instructed  in  some  handwork,  by 
which  she  earned  a  small  but  regular 
amount ;  she  was  taken  to  several  social 
gatherings  of  women  similarly  handi¬ 
capped,  but  full  of  conversation  about 
their  normal  activities;  her  daughter 
was  induced  to  take  her  to  a  nearby 
Episcopal  Church ;  and  within  six 
months  a  marvelous  change  had  taken 
place.  She  had  recaptured  her  sense 


of  humor,  proved  to  be  a  good  racon¬ 
teur,  and  was  the  “life”  of  any  crowd 
she  was  in.  She  became  very  helpful 
to  several  newly  blinded  women,  and 
was  of  great  assistance  to  her  daughter 
in  housekeeping. 

Most  blind  individuals  are  part  of 
families,  their  problems  are  interwoven 
with  those  about  them,  and  any  decided 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
blind  person  can  only  come  as  the 
whole  situation  is  bettered.  Any  society 
for  the  blind  is  a  clinic,  operating  more 
or  less  along  standard  lines.  The  diag¬ 
nosis  must  be  made  by  a  trained 
worker ;  the  prescription  suggested 
only  after  friendly  relations  have  been 
established,  and  the  history  and  apti¬ 
tudes  of  the  patient  studied  over  a 
period  of  time;  the  cure  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  any  one  of  several  remedies. 
The  worker  with  the  blind,  however, 
has  an  advantage  over  the  C.  O.  S. 
visitor  because  the  contact  with  the 
individual  is  continuous  and  cases  are 
never  closed,  except  in  the  rare  in¬ 
stances  where  sight  is  regained.  It  is 
thus  possible  to  gauge  the  results  of 
case  work  far  more  accurately  than  in 
agencies  which  perforce  deal  with  a 
constantly  shifting  group. 

One  of  the  privileges  of  the  worker 
for  the  blind  is  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  other  members  of  the  family,  gen¬ 
erally  the  young  people.  Many  a  com¬ 
plicated  situation  has  gradually  cleared 
up,  as  the  children,  assisted  through 
school,  and  trained  to  value  and  cher¬ 
ish  the  blind  parent,  come  to  successful 
maturity. 

There  are  endless  expedients  which 
the  experienced  case  worker  with  the 
blind  will  make  use  of.  One  of  these 
is  arranging  congenial  contacts,  and 
this  is  time  well  spent,  as  blind  people 
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who  have  developed  a  proper  philos¬ 
ophy  are  of  far  greater  help  to  the 
newly  blinded,  or  poorly  adjusted,  than 
sighted  persons,  however  eager  they 
may  be  to  help.  A  young  college  man, 
blinded  at  the  outset  of  his  business 
career,  was  introduced  to  a  man  of 
middle  age,  who  is  living  a  happy  and 
useful  life,  although  in  total  darkness. 
Part  of  his  conversation  with  the 
young  man  was  overheard,  “You  know, 
John,  you  can  buy  sight  for  a  few 
dollars  a  week;  what  you  cannot  buy 
is  brains,  and  you  have  plenty  of 
them.”  The  young  man  bought  some 
sight,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in 
the  business  which  he  had  thought  im¬ 
possible  after  his  accident. 

Many  blind  people  have  a  deeply 
rooted  inferiority  complex,  and  often 
their  unfortunate  actions  are  only  an 
unconscious  effort  to  compensate. 
Time,  patience,  and  resourcefulness  are 
needed  to  help  them  to  overcome  this 
handicap,  and  anything  which  raises 
their  standing  in  the  family  or  com¬ 
munity,  is  valuable.  One  man,  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  was  induced  to  teach 
a  Sunday  School  class,  which  he  did 
successfully.  As  he  was  the  only  blind 
member  of  that  church,  his  every  ac¬ 
tion  was  observed,  and  a  really  undue 
measure  of  appreciation  was  showered 
on  him — but  the  experience  made  a 
new  man  of  him.  A  young  woman, 
not  very  attractive,  was  connected  with 
a  teacher  of  dramatics,  who  coached 
her  in  monologue  work,  free  of  charge. 
She  proved  a  good  reader,  was  stim¬ 
ulated  to  make  the  most  of  her  rather 
limited  charms,  gained  in  poise,  and 
eventually  became  an  asset  to  any 
gathering. 

It  was  Mary  Richmond  who  said, 
“In  social  work,  it  is  only  the  long 


views  that  are  cheering.”  Organiza¬ 
tions  doing  case  work  with  the  blind 
have  not  been  in  existence  very  long, 
most  of  those  in  this  country  having 
had  their  inception  since  1905.  So  a 
long  view  is  not  possible,  but  surveying 
the  field  at  present,  much  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  felt.  The  “machine 
age,”  about  which  so  much  pessimism 
is  expressed,  has  made  its  contribution 
to  the  needs  of  the  blind,  in  improved 
devices  for  their  use,  and  in  widely 
diversified  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment.  The  co-ordination  now  existing 
between  welfare  agencies,  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  solution  of  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind,  which  have  seemed 
almost  hopeless.  This  is  especially  true 
of  organizations  engaged  in  raising  of 
health  standards  and  in  prevention  of 
accidents. 

Suitable  employment  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  single  remedial  factor  with 
many  blind  people,  and  all  agencies, 
public  and  private,  engaged  in  training 
and  placement,  must  be  contacted  by 
the  case  worker  for  the  blind.  Part  of 
the  equipment  of  a  trained  case  worker 
is  thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  the  community,  and  the  decision  as 
to  what  to  handle,  and  what  to  refer, 
is  always  important. 

Some  blind  people  will  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  their  handicap,  whether  they 
have  any  outside  help  or  not;  others 
will  fail  to  do  so,  no  matter  how  much 
is  done  for  them ;  but  to  nearly  every 
one,  a  contribution  can  be  made  which 
will  help  them  to  fuller  and  happier 
living.  The  case  worker  for  the  blind 
may  have  had  the  most  scientific  of 
training,  but  will  fail  if  not  possessed 
of  a  winning  personality,  good  humor, 
patience,  and  optimism,  and  the  great¬ 
est  of  these  is  optimism. 
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How  the  Principles  and  Technique  of  Social  Case 
Work  Can  Be  Applied  to  Home  Teaching 

By  Ethel  L.  Harvey* 

Home  Teacher,  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn. 


IN  HER  article,  “What  is  Social 
Case  Work?”,  appearing  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind ,  Miss  Helen  P.  Kempton 
states  that  “any  comprehensive  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  study  of  this  subject 
should  include  both  its  philosophy  and 
its  methods.”  While  its  philosophy  or 
theory  is  of  deep  interest,  we  shall 
confine  our  remarks  to  a  discussion  of 
how  its  principles  and  methods  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  home  teaching. 

The  goals  of  social  case  work  and 
home  teaching  are  synonymous  in  that 
both  desire  for  the  individual  “A  full 
and  balanced  life — Work,  Love,  Play, 
and  Worship,”  or  “The  highest  good 
and  greatest  happiness  which  results 
from  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  the 
various  environmental  factors  sur¬ 
rounding  him.” 

The  principles  of  these  branches 
of  welfare  work — the  restoration  of 
man’s  birthright — as  set  forth  by  Miss 
Kempton  in  her  oft-reiterated  state¬ 
ment,  “To  help  develop  in  the  individ¬ 
ual,  independence,  initiative,  and  the 
desire  to  do  things  for  himself,”  are 
identical,  and  no  case  worker  or  home 
teacher  would  do  for  him  those  things 
which  he  would  much  better  do  for 
himself,  for  fear  of  destroying  his  in¬ 
dependence,  initiative,  and  desire  to 
help  himself. 

Social  study  or  investigation,  diag¬ 
nosis  or  the  analysis  of  a  given  situa¬ 
tion,  planning  or  outlining  a  program, 
treatment  or  a  course  of  procedure, 
and  record  keeping,  constitute  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  structure 


of  social  reclamation  or  rehabilitation 
stands. 

In  her  first  contact,  the  home 
teacher  makes  it  a  point  to  establish 
a  friendly  relationship  between  the 
pupil  and  herself,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  this  first  visit.  In  fact,  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  pupil  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  new  order  of  things 
due  to  his  blindness,  depends  largely 
upon  her  ability  to  inspire  him  to  rise 
above  his  despair  and  handicap.  If  she 
talks  lightly  of  her  own  handicap  or 
ignores  it  completely,  she  often  en¬ 
courages  him  to  speak  frankly  of  his 
eye  condition  and  physical  condition 
and  their  causes,  of  his  past  exper¬ 
iences,  his  work,  recreation,  doubts 
and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes 
and  aspirations,  his  relationship  to  his 
family,  relatives,  and  friends  before 
his  blindness,  and  their  attitude  toward 
him  now  that  he  is  blind.  She  keeps 
herself  alert  to  all  that  happens  around 
her,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  blind¬ 
ness  does  not  prevent  the  individual 
from  participating  in  the  various 
phases  of  the  home  life.  She  tries  to 
determine  his  mental  status  by  con¬ 
versing  with  him.  She  ascertains  the 
extent  of  his  education,  the  home  con¬ 
ditions,  the  source  of  income,  and,  in 
short,  she  takes  into  account  all  the 
factors  in  the  situation  which  will  aid 
or  hinder  the  pupil’s  future  success. 
In  her  social  study  there  is  one  im¬ 
portant  difference  between  her  methods 
and  those  of  the  seeing  social  worker. 
She  has  to  depend  upon  her  guide  to 
give  her  a  picture  of  the  home,  its 
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furnishings  and  cleanliness,  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  and  neatness  of  each 
member  of  the  family,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  yard  or  grounds  sur¬ 
rounding  the  house,  before  completing 
her  investigation ;  while  the  social 
worker  obtains  this  information 
through  personal  observation. 

After  the  social  study  is  completed, 
she  is  in  a  position  to  diagnose  or 
analyze  the  situation  and  to  make  plans 
for  the  treatment  to  be  given  or  a 
program  to  be  followed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  illustrations  will  serve  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  point. 

In  one  home,  where  we  visit,  the 
daughter  is  blind,  forty  years  old, 
highly  nervous,  has  eczema  and  sinus 
trouble,  is  neat  in  appearance,  has  a 
pleasing  personality,  and  enjoys  good 
music;  has  never  combed  her  hair  or 
cut  her  food  for  herself,  and  eats  with 
a  spoon;  has  had  very  little  education 
(because  her  parents  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  her  going  away  from  home  to 
school)  but  has  a  fair  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  is  eager  to  learn.  Her 
mother,  who  is  very  highly  strung 
and  has  an  abnormal  heart  condition, 
has  preached  “Nerves”  and  “You 
can’t”  so  much  to  her,  she  has  an  “I 
can’t”  complex.  The  father,  who  is 
sixty-three,  has  a  critical  heart  condi¬ 
tion,  inner  ear  and  stomach  trouble, 
and  is  under  the  doctor’s  care.  Both 
parents  are  over-indulgent  and  none 
too  patient  with  her,  taking  from  her 
hands  the  work  she  is  trying  to  master, 
doing  it  themselves  because  it  makes 
them  nervous  to  watch  her  struggling 
with  it.  The  home  is  comfortably  fur¬ 
nished  and  clean,  yet  there  is  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  constraint  which  does  not 
bode  well  for  success.  In  this  situation 
the  “liabilities” — handicap  of  blindness 
augmented  by  ill  health,  lack  of  edu¬ 


cation,  and  non-understanding ;  par¬ 
ents,  over-indulgent,  lacking  in  judg¬ 
ment — overbalance  assets — the  girl’s 
desire  to  learn,  her  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  personality,  fondness  for  music, 
and  her  clean,  comfortable  home. 

In  another  home,  there  is  a  partially 
deaf,  totally  blind  man,  twenty-four 
years  old,  neat  in  appearance,  painstak¬ 
ing  in  his  work,  faithful  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  every  duty,  eager  to  learn, 
but  of  low  mentality.  His  parents  are 
intelligent,  sensible,  and  non-indulgent, 
insisting  that  he  do  everything  for 
himself.  They  are  co-operative  in  every 
way  and  understand  the  boy  and  his 
needs.  The  home  is  spotless,  furnished 
above  the  average — giving  one  the 
impression  of  financial  stability — and 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  contentment 
and  peace  that  speaks  well  for  success. 
In  analyzing  these  factors,  the  assets — 
the  boy’s  eagerness  to  learn,  neatness, 
faithfulness,  and  application  to  work; 
his  parents’  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  ;  and  his  good  home  condi¬ 
tions  —  overbalance  the  liabilities  — 
blindness,  partial  deafness,  low  men¬ 
tality,  and  obesity. 

In  a  third  situation,  the  husband  is 
blind,  sixty-seven  years  old,  not  over¬ 
neat  in  appearance,  cares  little  for 
reading  and  less  for  music,  has  a 
changeable  disposition  (pleasant  in  the 
teacher’s  presence  and  difficult  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  at  other  times),  is  interested 
in  farm  work,  accustomed  to  heavy, 
rough  labor,  has  a  fondness  for  ani¬ 
mals,  enjoys  outdoor  work,  has  a  good 
mind  and  a  fair  sense  of  touch,  and  is 
capable  of  doing  good  work.  His  wife 
is  very  intelligent,  active  in  the  local 
Red  Cross  and  other  community  af¬ 
fairs,  writes  for  a  local  newspaper, 
and  is  a  good  housekeeper  and  cook. 
The  home  is  comfortably  furnished 
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and  pleasantly  situated,  the  buildings 
and  grounds  are  very  well  kept  and 
the  cows,  poultry,  and  garden  products 
constitute  the  source  of  income.  The 
wife  is  co-operative  and  eager  to  have 
her  husband’s  work  a  success,  but  has 
failed  to  recognize  his  real  need.  She 
wrote  us  that  we  were  wasting  our 
time  trying  to  teach  him,  and  that  she 
was  tempted  to  leave  him  because  he 
was  so  difficult  to  live  with.  The  son 
has  a  college  education,  was  employed 
as  a  bookkeeper  in  the  past,  works  on 
the  farm  at  present,  and  is  very  fond 
of  his  mother  but  indifferent  toward 
his  father.  The  diagnosis  in  this  case 
shows  the  assets  and  liabilities  to  be 
pretty  evenly  balanced,  and,  under 
proper  guidance,  the  normality  of  the 
home  life  could  be  restored. 

Because  of  the  varying  problems, 
the  plan  and  treatment  in  each  of 
these  situations  had  to  be  different, 
to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment. 

The  course  followed  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  was  to  keep  constantly  in  mind 
the  parents’  physical  condition,  and 
their  lack  of  understanding  of  their 
daughter’s  needs,  tactfully  including 
them  in  all  plans  for  her  future  wel¬ 
fare.  They  were  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  teacher  to  the  extent  that  the 
girl  has  learned  to  read  braille  grade 
one  and  a  half,  and  to  make  shopping 
bags  and  bead  necklaces,  but  beyond 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  go,  saying, 
“She  is  too  nervous  to  take  up  new 
work.”  There  remains  much  to  be 
done  in  this  situation,  and  the  progress 
will  be  slow,  but  plans  are  being 
formulated  to  overcome  the  parents’ 
objections. 

In  the  second  case  the  program  was 
very  simple,  for  the  constructive  ele¬ 
ments  predominated,  and  the  teacher 


had  the  complete  co-operation  of  the 
parents  from  the  beginning.  The 
course  followed  was  to  teach  both  the 
boy  and  his  mother  the  lesson  under 
consideration,  in  order  that  the  latter 
might  supervise  the  boy’s  work  in  the 
teacher’s  absence.  Consequently,  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  boy  was  making 
salable  baskets  and  happily  occupied. 

The  third  situation  presented  a  more 
complicated  problem,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  husband’s  blindness,  the  wife’s 
discouragement  and  lack  of  under¬ 
standing,  and  the  son’s  indifference  to 
his  father  had  to  be  taken  into  account. 
We  recognized  from  the  start  that  it 
would  take  a  long  time  to  bring  about 
even  a  semblance  of  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  here;  for  conditions  and 
habits  of  long  standing  cannot  be 
changed  over  night.  We  proceeded  to 
teach  the  pupil  large,  rough  work  as 
if  there  were  no  disturbing  elements 
to  contend  with;  constantly  encourag¬ 
ing  him  to  press  on  to  success,  and 
creating  a  competitive  spirit  in  him 
through  reports  of  the  progress  made 
by  another  blind  man  doing  similar 
work.  We  had  frequent  heart-to-heart 
talks  with  him,  and  he  confided  to  us 
that  his  wife  and  son  thought  him  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  anything  and  kept 
saying,  “You  can’t.”  We  always  re¬ 
plied,  “You  can,  and  let’s  prove  it  to 
them.  You  have  the  fighting  spirit 
that  wins,  and  by  keeping  at  it  you 
will  succeed.”  He  did  keep  at  it  and 
made  a  satisfactory  footstool.  When 
the  opportunity  presented  itself,  we 
had  a  frank  talk  with  the  son,  asking 
him  to  supervise  his  father’s  work  in 
our  absence,  and  this  he  consented  to 
do.  It  soon  became  evident  that  there 
was  a  better  understanding  between 
the  father  and  the  son  whose  man¬ 
hood  had  been  appealed  to.  The  letter 
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which  the  wife  had  written  us  offered 
the  opportunity  to  point  out  to  her 
that  her  husband’s  spells  of  ugliness 
were  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
his  position  as  head  of  the  family  and 
breadwinner  and  sit  back  in  idleness. 
He  had  no  outlet  for  his  pent-up 
energy,  except  “grouches.”  We  asked 
her  to  try  to  place  herself  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  think  whether  she  would  not 
be  difficult  to  get  on  with  if  their 
situations  were  reversed.  We  sug¬ 
gested  that  she  let  him  do  anything 
he  could  about  the  house  and  farm, 
even  at  the  expense  of  a  few  crops. 
We  pointed  out  that,  if  she  would  fol¬ 
low  this  course,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  her  to  leave  him.  She  took 
our  advice  and  set  him  to  sawing 
wood,  with  the  result  that  he  improved 


physically,  was  less  disagreeable,  and 
thus  created  a  happier  home  life. 

The  object  of  citing  these  illustra¬ 
tions  has  been  to  demonstrate  the 
practical  application  of  social  case 
work  principles  and  methods  to  our 
work  and  problems  in  home  teaching — 
a  specialized  branch  of  welfare  work. 

Social  Work  training  makes  the 
work  of  a  home  teacher  easier  by 
giving  her  a  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  technique  of  social  case 
work,  an  insight  into  human  nature, 
an  appreciation  of  the  true  values  of 
life,  the  ability  to  evaluate  the  various 
factors  in  a  given  situation,  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  case  worker  in  restor¬ 
ing  man  to  his  birthright  of  a  self- 
respecting  member  of  society,  capable 
of  solving  his  own  problems. 


Wholesale  Selling 

By  Grace  M.  O’Hara 

Sales  Assistant,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York 


FOR  years  it  has  been  a  problem 
to  dispose  of  all  the  goods  made 
by  the  blind.  Each  workshop  has 
a  local  outlet  and  some  of  them  bold 
sales  in  outside  territory  as  well,  but 
none  of  them  seem  able  to  keep  all 
their  workers  busy  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  keep  their  shelves  clear  of 
stock.  It  is  essential  therefore,  for 
those  interested  in  the  blind  to  consider 
all  possible  outlets,  and  the  first  to 
suggest  itself  is  the  wholesale  market. 

The  Need  to  Develop  Wholesale 
Outlets 

The  State  of  New  York  felt  that  pro¬ 
duction  had  reached  such  a  high  stan¬ 
dard  and  that  certain  articles  were  be¬ 
ing  produced  in  such  quantities,  that 
they  might  reasonably  be  offered  to  the 
buyers  on  a  commercial  basis.  We  had 
known  for  years  that  some  rugs  and 
a  few  other  things  had  reached  the 
department  stores  for  sale,  but  we  also 
knew  that  they  had  been  purchased 
through  sympathy,  the  buyer  making 
use  of  a  “charity”  fund  which  most 
stores  carried  in  prosperous  times.  Our 
idea  was  not  to  appeal  on  the  ground 
that  our  goods  had  been  made  by  the 
blind,  but  to  offer  them  solely  on  a 
commercial  basis. 

Analysis  of  the  Wholesale 
Rug  Market 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  gave  a 
luncheon  to  which  all  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store  rug  buyers  were  in¬ 


vited  and  which  most  of  them  at¬ 
tended.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Dr.  Lillian  Gilbreth,  the  well- 
known  industrial  engineer,  were  guests 
of  honor.  The  wholesale  project  was 
frankly  discussed  from  all  points  of 
view.  Many  types  of  rugs,  woven  by 
blind  men  and  women  in  New  York, 
were  shown  to  those  present  and  the 
majority  of  them  whre  rejected  as 
impractical  from  the  buyers’  point  of 
view,  although  some  of  these  same 
rugs  had  been  most  popular  in  our 
retail  sales.  After  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  pro  and  con,  most  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  agreed  that  a  standardized  hit-and- 
miss  rag  rug  would  have  the  best 
chance  as  a  staple  commodity.  As  a 
result  of  this  conference,  four  work¬ 
shops  throughout  the  state  made  a  hit- 
and-miss  rag  rug  of  standard  quality, 
size,  and  price.  Every  buyer  who  saw 
it  said  it  compared  favorably  with 
what  our  commercial  competitors  were 
offering.  We  had  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  were  a  step  forward  in 
solving  the  problem  of  the  tremendous 
rug  output  of  blind  weavers. 

Developments  in  the  Rug  Market 

To  get  away  from  any  charitable  ap¬ 
peal  we  adopted  a  trade  name  which  in 
no  way  suggested  a  blind  weaver,  and 
with  the  rugs  fairly  priced,  we  offered 
the  usual  trade  discount.  In  order 
that  sales  should  not  suffer  from  an 
amateurish  approach,  a  salesman  with 
some  rug  experience  and  a  good  record 
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was  engaged  to  take  the  samples  to  the 
buyers.  Three  of  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  New  York  placed  fair¬ 
sized  orders,  but  the  others  put  off  or¬ 
dering  for  one  reason  or  another.  In 
the  interval  between  the  conception 
and  fulfilment  of  this  idea,  the  stock 
market  had  broken  and  the  great  na¬ 
tional  depression  had  slowly  but  surely 
descended  upon  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  a  result  every  line  of  business 
suffered  and  there  was  no  end  to  the 
drop  in  prices.  The  salesman  found 
his  commission  from  sales  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  and  resigned,  and  it  was  then 
that  I  was  put  in  charge  of  wholesale 
selling. 

Addition  of  Other  Products 

In  the  meantime  two  of  the  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  had  installed  power 
machinery  and  were  making  wooden 
toys  and  seeking  a  wholesale  market 
for  them.  At  the  same  time  another 
shop,  which  was  famous  for  its  ex¬ 
quisite  weaving  and  which  had  done 
some  wholesale  selling,  wished  to  ex¬ 
pand  along  that  line,  and  so  I  had 
three  types  of  merchandise  to  offer. 
This  gave  me  a  much  broader  view 
point  and  fuller  experience,  but  it  had 
its  advantages  inasmuch  as  most  sales¬ 
men  specialize  in  their  own  line,  while 
I  had  to  divide  time  and  interest 
among  three  products.  I  have  devoted 
practically  fourteen  months  of  the  last 
two  years  to  wholesale  selling.  New 
York  City  and  Newark  were  covered 
and  a  few  other  contacts  made.  The 
buyers  approached  included  those  of 
all  department  stores  and  many  resi¬ 
dent  buyers  as  well.  And  the  sales? 
Well,  not  at  all  what  we  had  hoped  or 
even  expected,  and  yet  we  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  wholesale  market  is  im¬ 
practical. 


Rug  Sales  Results 

The  rugs  have  been  our  greatest  dis¬ 
appointment.  We  know  they  measure 
up  in  quality  and  when  they  were  first 
offered,  the  price  was  right.  When 
prices  generally  dropped,  and  rug  ex¬ 
perts  said  our  prices  were  no  longer 
reasonable  we  reduced  them  almost 
25%,  but  the  market  prices  continued 
to  go  lower.  Foreign  rugs  flooded 
our  markets  and  American  manufac¬ 
turers  sold  below  cost  rather  than 
carry  stock  any  longer;  hooked  rugs 
which  had  been  considered  expen¬ 
sive  two  years  before  became  best  sell¬ 
ers  everywhere,  because  prices  were 
now  within  reach  of  all,  and  a  new 
process  introduced  makes  domestic  rugs 
in  such  good  imitations  of  Orientals, 
that  they  are  known  to  the  trade  as 
American  Orientals.  These  various 
factors  combined  have  almost  entirely 
eliminated  the  old  hit-and-miss  rag 
rugs.  In  other  words,  they  are  out  of 
style.  Some  day  they  may  again  be  in 
demand,  but  until  such  time,  we  can¬ 
not  call  our  rug  project  a  success  or  a 
failure. 

In  the  meantime  the  buyers  cannot 
understand  why  we  do  not  change  our 
rugs  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  time. 
They  point  out  that  plaid  rugs  are 
popular  just  now  and,  if  rightly  priced, 
should  find  a  ready  market.  But  they 
do  not  stop  to  consider  that  handi¬ 
capped  labor  which  strives  to  effect 
the  attainment  of  commercial  stan¬ 
dards  has  barriers  unknown  to  sighted 
workers.  Then  too,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  large  and  small  workshops  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  A  large  shop  with 
many  workers,  making  a  staple  com¬ 
modity  such  as  brooms  or  mops,  does 
not  face  the  same  problems  as  a  small 
group  of  workers  specializing  in  two 
or  three  products. 
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Results  with  Wooden  Toys 

The  success  of  the  toys  has  been 
limited  also,  but  for  another  reason  en¬ 
tirely.  The  two  shops  doing  the  wood¬ 
working  did  not  compete  with  each 
other.  One  made  white,  sanded  blocks, 
wheels,  spindles,  looms,  moulds  and 
deckles,  and  mimeoscope  boxes,  which 
were  suitable  for  nursery  schools  and 
kindergartens,  but  which  had  little 
value  for  the  average  toy  department 
or  store.  The  other  turned  out  painted 
toys, — peg  boards,  tit-tat-toes,  ring 
toss,  bean-bag  boards,  puzzles,  and 
wagons  with  and  without  blocks.  The 
quality  of  the  work  from  both  shops 
was  high.  What  then  was  the  trouble  ? 

To  answer  this  we  must  consider 
each  group  separately.  For  the  one 
turning  out  the  white  sanded  pieces,  we 
made  two  good  initial  contacts.  One  of 
the  largest  game  manufacturers  sent 
various  game  and  marble  boards  to  be 
drilled  in  this  shop,  and  an  agency  sup¬ 
plying  nursery  schools  and  kindergar¬ 
tens  throughout  the  country,  placed 
really  large  orders  there.  The  game 
manufacturer  soon  began  to  complain 
that  his  deliveries  were  late  and  that 
not  all  orders  measured  up  to  inspec¬ 
tion.  Then  some  nursery  school  would 
send  in  a  rush  order  for  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  blocks  and  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  fill  this  within  a  specified  time. 
Here  again  a  small  group  of  handi¬ 
capped  workers  found  it  difficult  to 
push  through  a  quick  order.  We  ex¬ 
plained,  apologized,  and  adjusted  mat¬ 
ters,  but,  while  both  customers  were 
patient  enough  in  the  beginning,  sooner 
or  later  they  tired  of  excuses  and  gave 
their  business  elsewhere. 

With  the  painted  toys  we  had  no 
previous  assurance  from  the  buyers  as 


in  the  case  of  rugs.  The  models  sent 
me  were  neither  unusual  nor  very 
cheap.  They  merely  differed  in  some 
degree  with  what  was  already  on  the 
market.  Nevertheless  eighteen  depart¬ 
ment  and  toy  stores  placed  orders  for 
one  or  more  of  the  six  models  I  had 
and  from  time  to  time  some  of  these 
orders  were  repeated.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  downward  trend  of  prices 
was  affecting  toys  as  well  as  rugs,  but 
the  association  making  these  painted 
toys  did  not  see  its  way  to  reduce 
prices.  Consequently,  I  began  to  hear 
that  the  cost  was  too  great,  and  repeat 
orders  were  fewer.  Finally,  one  of  the 
most  important  department  stores  of¬ 
fered  to  place  a  really  worthwhile  or¬ 
der,  if  they  could  have  one  of  the 
games  for  $1.40  per  dozen  less  than 
the  first  price.  Probably  nothing  is 
being  sold  today  for  the  same  price  as 
two  years  ago,  and  the  offer  made  was 
still  a  little  above  the  market  price,  yet 
I  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  this 
order  because  the  price  was  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  workshop.  About  the 
same  time  the  largest  toy  store  in 
America  requested  that  a  certain  model 
be  adapted  to  the  1932  style  demand. 
This  meant  a  very  slight  change  in  the 
model,  which  the  shop  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  make,  so  a  second  account 
was  closed.  This  was  all  very  dis¬ 
heartening,  but  my  experience  with 
another  product  was  quite  different 
and  this  helped  to  keep  up  my  courage. 

Wholesaling  Baby  Blankets 

Variety;  Quantity. 

To  begin  with,  instead  of  having 
one  rug  or  six  toys  to  show  buyers, 
I  had  some  fifteen  to  twenty  baby 
blanket  models.  The  prices  compared. 
favorably  with  competitors’  samples 
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and  the  usual  trade  discount  was  al¬ 
lowed.  The  price  was  always  reduced 
to  keep  pace  with  the  buyers’  demands, 
yet  the  quality  of  the  work  never  suf¬ 
fered.  Each  “season”  I  received  new 
designs,  and  as  often  as  a  buyer  sug¬ 
gested  any  change  or  asked  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  model,  an  effort  was  made  to  meet 
her  wishes  except  in  one  or  two  cases 
when  the  demand  was  unreasonable. 

Orders  and  Repeats 

Six  of  the  best  department  stores 
placed  orders  and  so  far  all  have  been 
repeated.  Several  small  specialty  shops 
also  carry  this  line,  but  the  big  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  the  ones  that  mean  big 
business.  Three  or  four  resident  buy¬ 
ers  have  sent  them  to  the  West  and 
South.  These  wholesale  orders  mean 
very  little,  if  any,  profit  to  the  work¬ 
shop,  but  they  do  enable  it  to  keep 
blind  weavers  busy,  and  the  surplus 
stock,  sold  throughout  the  state  at 
retail  sales,  returns  a  fair  margin  of 
profit.  These  wholesale  orders  must 
continue  to  grow  before  we  can  say 
“success,”  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  increase  each  year.  No 
sighted  group  of  workers  starts  out 
expecting  to  make  money  at  once,  but 
if  you  can  place  an  initial  order  with 
a  worthwhile  customer  and  then  that 
order  is  repeated  and  enlarged,  you 
have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged. 
This  is  what  is  happening  with  these 
baby  blankets  today.  One  store  bought 
$889  worth  the  first  year  and  another 
$1,052  worth  during  the  same  period, 
and,  with  one  of  the  best  stores  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  we  had  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  experience.  For  three  seasons 
I  called  on  that  buyer  in  vain.  She 
refused  even  to  look,  said  she  was 
familiar  with  our  work,  etc.  I  kept  at 


her,  trying  not  to  antagonize  her  and 
using  the  trade  name  on  the  salesman’s 
slip,  instead  of  the  name  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  as  I  had  done 
at  first.  Finally,  early  this  year,  she 
looked  at  what  I  had  to  offer.  Within 
a  few  days  she  ordered  seven  and  one- 
half  dozen,  including  three  different 
models.  Fess  than  two  months  later 
that  order  was  repeated  and  ten  dozen 
more  of  another  model  taken.  She 
also  asked  for  a  “special”  for  her  trade 
alone  and  got  it. 

Summary 

Now,  if  one  group  of  blind  work¬ 
ers  can  meet  the  exacting  demands  of 
wholesale  business  with  some  measure 
of  success,  we  must  admit  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  others  doing  like¬ 
wise.  But  what  is  possible  is  not  al¬ 
ways  probable.  To  compete  success¬ 
fully  on  a  business  basis,  five  points 
must  be  kept  in  mind. 

1.  Quality.  This  is  all  important. 
The  sample,  no  matter  whether  it  is  a 
rug,  a  toy,  or  a  blanket,  will  be  closely 
scrutinized  from  every  angle.  If  it 
does  not  measure  up  in  every  way  to 
the  standard  of  that  store,  it  will  be  re¬ 
jected  at  once.  Furthermore,  each  unit 
which  goes  to  fill  an  order  must  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible,  for  every 
store  reserves  the  right  to  reject  part 
or  all  of  any  order  if  the  goods  fall 
below  the  sample. 

2.  Price.  The  price  must  be  right. 
If  a  buyer  likes  your  sample  his  next 
consideration  is  the  profit  possible  to 
his  department.  He  holds  his  position, 
not  because  he  is  interested  in  social 
welfare,  but  to  make  his  department 
show  a  profit.  So,  if  you  cannot  meet 
the  prices  of  your  commercial  competi¬ 
tors,  you  cannot  hope  for  a  business- 
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like  order.  Moreover,  prices  change. 
What  was  the  right  price  last  season 
is  too  high  today,  and  what  is  right 
today  may  be  too  low  next  season. 
Prices,  therefore,  cannot  be  fixed  from 
season  to  season.  They  must  be  flex¬ 
ible  to  meet  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  trade  discount,  too,  is 
subject  to  change,  though  not  so  much. 
To  illustrate,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  rug 
buyer  told  me  that  the  unit  price  of 
rag  rugs  was  about  the  same  as  the 
last  season’s  schedule,  but  the  manu¬ 
facturer  from  whom  he  had  bought 
rag  rugs  in  the  past  had  offered  him 
such  a  large  trade  discount  that  the 
actual  cost  of  the  rugs  was  brought 
down  considerably. 

3.  Style.  This  is  so  important  that 
I  think  today  it  ranks  with  quality  and 
price.  Styles  change  rapidly  and  what 
is  popular  one  season  may  be  discarded 
the  next.  Therefore,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  know  the  current  market,  but  the 
manufacturer  should  be  at  least  six 
months  ahead  with  his  samples.  This 
necessitates  a  stylist  or  shopper  who 
can  give  her  time  to  buyers,  stores, 
trade  magazines,  fads,  etc.  A  buyer 
often  wants  a  model  changed  in  some 
respect  to  meet  his  special  needs.  Com¬ 
mercial  salesmen  have  told  me  they 
often  return  six  or  seven  times  with 
one  sample,  changing  it  each  time  to 
try  and  please  a  buyer.  If  our  work¬ 
shops  are  not  prepared  to  change  and 
re-adjust,  then  it  is  futile  to  hope  for 
success  in  wholesaling. 


4.  Quantity.  Owing  to  poor  busi¬ 
ness  today  many  buyers  are  placing 
small  orders  but  they  all  want  to  know 
if  you  are  prepared  to  deliver  on  time 
and  in  quantity.  They  may  keep  you 
waiting  for  weeks  and  then,  when  they 
decide  to  buy,  insist  on  delivery  within 
a  week. 

5.  Buyers.  One’s  contacts  with  the 
buyers  are  more  or  less  important. 
They  are  human  like  the  rest  of  us  and 
differ  greatly.  Some  are  friendly  and 
willing  to  look  at  all  samples,  others 
have  to  be  won  over,  and  a  few  are 
unapproachable  or  even  rude.  Most  of 
them  have  special  days  in  the  sample 
room  but  others  require  special  ap¬ 
pointments.  Most  of  them  will  not 
look  at  anything  while  they  are  on 
the  selling-floor  while  a  few  will. 
Many  will  talk  to  you  on  the  selling- 
floor  provided  you  have  no  models 
with  you,  others  will  not.  Sometimes 
they  take  notes  of  several  numbers  and 
you  think  you  have  placed  a  nice  order, 
but  the  confirmation  never  comes 
through.  Often  the  one  who  holds  out 
the  longest  in  granting  an  appointment 
places  a  large  initial  order.  At  times 
the  buyer  wants  your  product  and  then 
the  merchandise  man  refuses  to  O.K. 
it.  Most  departments  are  limited  to 
monthly  budgets  and  this  sometimes 
holds  up  the  order. 

At  any  rate,  time  and  patience,  pa¬ 
tience  and  time,  and  more  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  must  be  expended  in  making 
wholesale  contacts. 


Flat  Machine  Knitting 

By  S.  W.  Starling 

Superintendent,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  England 


THOSE  interested  in  occupations 
for  blind  women  would  do  well 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
employment  in  flat  machine  knitting. 
Its  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
workers  who  are  totally  blind  can  be 
successfully  engaged  in  it,  and,  com¬ 
pared  with  other  occupations  usually 
practised  by  the  blind  in  England,  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  remunerative. 

Flat  machines  are  made  in  a  number 
of  gauges  ranging  from  seven  to  six¬ 
teen:  the  gauge  expresses  the  number 
of  needles  to  the  inch.  The  choice  of 
the  gauge  depends  on  the  thickness  or 
thinness  of  the  material  it  is  desired  to 
make.  Machines  with  fewer  needles 
to  the  inch  are  likely  to  cause  less 
difficulty  to  a  blind  operator,  but  ma¬ 
chines  with  a  greater  number  of 
needles  to  the  inch  produce  the  finer 
material  for  which  there  has  been  so 
great  a  demand  during  recent  years. 
A  fourteen-gauge  machine  is  usually 
the  finest  a  blind  woman  can  success¬ 
fully  operate;  it  naturally  follows  that 
a  blind  worker  using  a  fine-gauge  ma¬ 
chine  needs  more  supervision  than  one 
employed  on  a  machine  of  coarser 
gauge.  Machines  are  made  in  various 
widths — that  is,  the  distance  between 
the  first  and  last  needles  on  the  “bed” 
of  the  machine.  The  choice  of  width 
will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  garment 
to  be  made. 

The  training  period  is  approxi¬ 
mately  four  years  for  a  totally  blind 


person,  but  it  is  possible  for  a  girl 
with  a  good  margin  of  sight  to  become 
proficient  in  about  three  years.  The 
personal  qualifications  needed  are  in¬ 
telligence  and  the  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  added  to  which  should  be  physical 
fitness  as  the  whole  of  the  work  is 
performed  in  a  standing  position. 

The  knitted  material  is  woven  in  rec¬ 
tangular  pieces.  For  a  lady’s  jumper 
suit  with  sleeves,  for  instance,  which 
consists  of  jumper  and  skirt,  six  sep¬ 
arate  pieces  are  knitted  —  one  piece 
each  for  the  back,  front,  and  each  of 
the  sleeves,  of  the  jumper,  and  two 
pieces  for  the  skirt:  if  the  design  of 
the  skirt  is  better  produced  in  three 
pieces,  then  an  extra  piece  of  material 
is  knitted.  The  weave  of  the  fabric  is 
such  that  after  it  is  taken  off  the  ma¬ 
chine  it  can  be  cut  and  fashioned  in 
the  same  way  as  ordinary  cloth. 

We  now  come  to  the  finishing  pro¬ 
cesses  which,  except  for  sewing  on 
buttons  and  name  tabs  (done  by  the 
partially  blind),  must  be  undertaken 
by  the  seeing.  In  a  department  of,  say, 
twelve  knitting-machines  a  forewoman 
with  an  assistant  to  help  in  supervising 
the  machine  work  and  about  five  seeing 
finishers  would  be  required.  The  pieces 
of  material  when  taken  from  the  knit¬ 
ting  machine  are  sewn  together  on  an 
“overlocking”  machine  which  trims  the 
edges  of  the  material  and  sews  to¬ 
gether  the  pieces  at  the  same  time.  An 
ordinary  sewing-machine  is  also  a  nec- 
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essary  part  of  the  equipment.  A  de¬ 
partment  such  as  I  have  mentioned  is 
sufficiently  large  to  afford  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  six-bobbin  machine  for  wind¬ 
ing  the  wool  from  skein  to  bobbin, 
ready  for  use  by  the  operator  on  the 
knitting-machine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  machines 
suitable  for  a  small  department,  and 
their  current  prices : 

Knitting-Machines : 

Dubied  (Swiss)  | 

or  V  £65.  each 

Foster  (British)  J 
Winding  Machine  £28.  each 

Finishing  Machines : 

Singer,  Overlocking  £75.  each 

Singer,  Sewing  £  9.17.6.  each 

It  is  advisable  to  have  all  the  ma¬ 
chines,  with  the  exception  of  the  knit¬ 
ting-machines,  power-driven.  Pressing- 
irons  and  boards  must  also  be  included 
in  equipment. 

The  garments  made  cover  a  very 
large  range,  and  include  the  following 
which  are  sold  in  blind  institution 
shops  at  the  retail  prices  given : 

Men's  Pull-overs . 22^.  each 

Women’s  Jumper  Suits  .  .  4CL. 

Women’s  Three-piece  “  .  .58.?. 

Dresses  . 42.?. 

Berets  . 2  s.6d.“ 

Scarves  . 5s.9d.“ 

Ladies’  Vests  . 7s.6d.“ 

Ladies’  Combinations  ....ID. 

Bathing  Suits . 10.?.6d.“ 

From  these  prices  it  is  usual  to  al¬ 
low  a  discount  of  33 J<3  per  cent  for  the 
wholesale  market  for  re-sale. 

The  private  schools  of  this  country, 
where  uniform  is  worn,  form  another 
market  for  sports  sweaters.  These  are 
made  in  the  school  colors,  and,  where 


required,  the  colors  of  the  different 
“Houses”  of  the  schools  are  knitted. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  blind  knitter 
vary  according  to  the  gauge  of  the 
machine  used  and  the  particular  gar¬ 
ment  made,  i.e.,  D.3<L  would  be  paid 
to  a  blind  woman  for  knitting  a 
sweater  on  a  seven-gauge  machine, 
and  ls.9d.  for  a  jumper  made  on  a 
twelve-gauge  machine. 

The  following  shows  how  the  cost 
of  a  lady’s  jumper  suit  (two-piece) 
is  arrived  at: 

Cost  of  Material : 

Wool,  1  lb.,  11  oz.  2/32s. 

@  5s.  per  lb.  8s.6d. 

Wages : 

Knitting  5.?.3d. ) 

Finishing  3s. 6d.  )  8 s.9d. 

Prime  Cost  \7s.3d. 

Manufacturing  charges 

(100%  on  wages)  8s.9d. 

Shop  Cost  26s. 

Retail  distribution  and  gen¬ 
eral  administrative  charges 
(50%  on  Shop  Cost)  13s. 

Total  Cost  39s. 

Retail  Selling  Price  40s.6d. 

Wholesale  “  “  27s. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid 
on  the  care  with  which  the  finishing 
processes  are  carried  out,  by  which 
are  meant  the  shaping,  seaming,  pleat¬ 
ing,  buttonholing,  etc. 

The  salability  of  knit-wear  can 
easily  be  spoiled  by  careless  and  obso¬ 
lete  methods  of  finishing.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  first-class  fashioner  is 
therefore  of  first  importance,  and  she 
should  work  in  conjunction  with  a 
fashion  designer.  She  should  be  cap- 
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able  of  cutting  patterns  to  new  de¬ 
signs,  and  should  be  able  to  super¬ 
vise  the  execution  of  the  practical  side 
of  the  work.  A  comparatively  small 
department  is  unable  to  bear  the  cost 
of  employing  a  full-time  designer.  It 
has  been  found  possible,  however,  to 
obtain  the  part-time  services  of  a 
fashion  designer  whose  remuneration 


can  be  fixed  according  to  the  number 
of  designs  she  produces,  considered 
suitable  for  adoption  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  concerned. 

With  ladies’  fashions,  particularly, 
the  fastidiousness  of  the  sex  must  be 
appreciated,  and  in  finishing,  every  de¬ 
tail  must  be  carefully  and  precisely 
executed. 


.  ■ 
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Common  Causes  of  Blindness' 

By  Ida  E.  Ridgeway 

Supervisor  of  Work  for  Children,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  common  causes  of 
blindness.  That  word  “blindness” 
is  so  differently  interpreted  by  many 
people.  If  by  it  we  meant  only  total 
inability  to  see  light,  there  would  be 
less  need  for  this  group  to  be  interested 
in  “causes.”  Let  us  say  that  we  are 
considering  as  “blind”  all  those  who, 
on  account  of  lack  of  eyesight,  are  un¬ 
able  to  follow  the  ordinary  living  and 
working  conditions  in  their  daily  lives. 
Usually  that  would  mean  persons  who 
are  unable  to  count  fingers  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  twenty  feet,  or  those 
whose  “field”  or  range  of  vision  is  so 
much  contracted  that  they  can  see  only 
in  the  very  limited  area  on  which  their 
eyes  are  focused. 

Instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
of  braille  and  the  teaching  of  various 
industries  form  only  part  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  blind  teachers  who  go  into  the 
homes  of  the  blind.  Who  can  estimate 
the  value  of  the  helpful  psychology 
given  by  one  who  has  overcome  a 
similar  handicap  to  the  person  who, 
after  years  of  hard  work,  loses  his 
sight  and  just  waits  —  hopeless  and 
helpless.  Let  the  teacher  have  an  in¬ 
telligent  interest  in  the  cause  of  each 
pupil’s  blindness  so  that  she  may  know 
how  to  talk  and  advise  on  the  subject 
which  is  most  vital  to  him. 

For  us  to  see  objects,  rays  of  light 

f A  paper  delivered  at  the  fifth  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  Kingston, 
Rhode  Island,  September  8,  1932,  and  published 
here  at  the  request  of  the  Conference. 


and  their  shadows  must  pass  through 
the  cornea  (that  transparent  tissue  in 
the  front  of  the  eye  through  which  we 
see  the  pupil  and  iris),  through  three 
transparent  fluid  chambers,  and  be 
focused  at  a  certain  spot  on  the  retina, 
which  is  the  inner  nerve-lining  of  the 
eyeball.  From  there  the  impressions 
are  telegraphed  along  the  optic  nerves 
to  the  brain.  This  process  must  be 
complete  before  we  can  see. 

Refractive  Error 

The  two  most  common  impediments 
to  eyesight  are  malformations  and 
opacities.  Malformation  of  the  eyeballs 
or  irregularities  in  the  transparent 
curved  surfaces  of  the  eyes  are  con¬ 
ditions  known  as  refractive  error  and 
can  usually  be  overcome  or  much 
helped  by  properly  fitted  eyeglasses. 

There  are  three  types  of  eyeglasses : 

1.  The  magnifying  lens  is  convex 
and  foreshortens  the  rays  of  light. 
This  type  of  lens  is  used  to  correct 
hyperopia  or  “far-sight,”  a  condition 
where  the  eyeball  is  too  shallow.  The 
magnifying  glasses  are  also  used  after 
cataract  operation  and  for  old  age 
sight. 

2.  The  diminishing  lens  is  concave 
and  throws  the  rays  of  light  deeper 
than  normal  into  the  eye.  This  is  used 
for  myopia  or  “near-sight” — a  con¬ 
dition  where  the  eyeball  is  elongated. 

3.  The  glasses  for  astigmatism  give 
correction  only  at  certain  meridians  or 
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angles,  to  overcome  the  irregularity  of 
the  eye’s  transparent  curved  surfaces 
and  equalize  the  rays  as  they  come  to 
a  focus. 

Far-sight  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of 
development  in  the  eyeballs  of  the 
young,  and  when  the  eyes  are  not 
abused  the  condition  is  usually  over¬ 
come  before  adolescence.  Just  behind 
the  iris  lies  the  crystalline  lens  which 
is  a  transparent,  bi-convex,  somewhat 
fluid  body,  encased  in  a  transparent 
capsule.  By  the  action  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  which  surrounds  its  edge  this 
lens  is  involuntarily  focused  for  look¬ 
ing  from  near  to  far  points,  as  is  the 
lens  of  a  camera.  This  involuntary 
adjustment  of  the  eye’s  lens  is  called 
accommodation.  When  the  normal  eye 
is  looking  at  a  distant  point  the  ac¬ 
commodation  is  at  rest.  In  a  far¬ 
sighted  eye,  however,  the  lens  is  under 
constant  adjustment  because  the  rays 
of  light  must  always  be  foreshortened 
to  focus  on  the  retina.  In  this  way 
the  normal  amount  of  vision  may  often 
be  obtained,  but  too  often  at  the  final 
expense  of  eyesight  and  the  nervous 
system.  If  properly  corrected  with 
glasses  to  relieve  the  strain  of  accom¬ 
modation,  far-sight,  unless  very  ex¬ 
treme,  need  not  give  us  anxiety. 

Just  the  opposite  of  far-sight,  near¬ 
sight  (or  myopia)  may  be  quite  detri¬ 
mental  to  eyesight.  In  this  condition 
the  eyeball  is  too  deep  from  front  to 
back  and  the  rays  of  light  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina  and  cannot  be  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve 
because  the  connection  is  faulty.  Un¬ 
like  the  far-sighted  eye,  there  is  no 
physical  method  of  accommodation  to 
overcome  the  condition.  Near-sight  is 
often  progressive,  the  white  of  the  eye 
stretching  back  and  becoming  thinner 


and  less  able  to  perform  its  function 
of  holding  the  eyeball  in  shape  and 
protecting  its  inner  structures.  In 
stretching,  it  pulls  back  with  it  the 
nutrient  coating  called  the  choroid  and 
the  nerve  coating  called  the  retina. 
There  is  danger  of  “separation  of  the 
retina,”  “choroiditis,”  “retinitis,”  and 
other  eye  inflammations  which  mean 
great  loss  of  sight  and  sometimes  total 
blindness.  The  near-sighted  or  myopic 
person  should  have  very  careful  re¬ 
fraction  or  fitting  of  glasses,  preferably 
by  the  same  ophthalmologist  who  will 
have  the  eye  record  over  a  period  of 
years  to  guide  him.  Frequent  obser¬ 
vation  to  make  sure  that  the  glasses 
keep  pace  with  the  stretching  ot  the 
eye  is  most  important.  A  myope  should 
return  to  his  doctor  at  least  yearly,  and 
oftener  if  advised.  Good  general 
hygiene,  good  upright  posture,  elimi¬ 
nating  near  work,  and  wearing  proper 
glasses  may  do  much  to  check  deteri¬ 
oration  of  vision  from  myopia. 

In  astigmatism  the  rays  of  light  fall 
unequally  into  the  eye,  causing  con¬ 
stant  adjustment  of  the  crystalline  lens 
in  its  efforts  to  overcome  the  defect. 
The  nervous  strain  brings  detrimental 
effects  to  mind  and  body.  Glasses 
given  for  this  condition  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  worn  and  kept  straight  so  that 
the  angle  of  the  correction  will  be  held 
in  the  proper  position. 

Strabismus  or  “crossed  eyes”  should 
have  early  attention  because  the  eye 
that  turns  is  not  being  used  and,  if 
neglected,  may  lose  its  power  to  see. 
Glasses  usually  help,  but  sometimes 
surgery  is  advised. 

About  in  middle  life  the  eye  begins 
to  lose  its  accommodation  for  near 
work;  the  big  muscle  which  focuses 
the  lens  has  less  vigor,  and  the  sub- 
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stance  within  the  lens  is  growing 
stiff  er,  so  that  glasses  for  magnifying 
— generally  referred  to  as  “reading 
glasses” — must  be  worn.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  called  presbyopia  and  it  comes 
to  all  of  us  if  we  live  long  enough. 

In  cases  of  cataract  the  lens  has  be¬ 
come  opaque,  and  the  light  cannot  get 
through  the  retina.  Up  to  a  certain 
stage  glasses  may  help,  but  operation 
to  remove  the  lens  is  the  final  cure. 
The  lens  within  the  eye  has  consider¬ 
able  magnifying  power  and,  when  it  is 
removed,  that  power  is  replaced  by 
powerful  magnifying  glasses. 

Blindness  from  Opacities 

Opacities  are  sometimes  congenital 
but  more  often  are  the  result  of  old 
inflammatory  disorders  which  have 
disturbed  the  transparency  of  the  eye 
and  caused  the  rays  of  light  to  be 
dimmed  and  distorted. 

Corneal  opacities  are  the  result  of 
keratitis ,  an  inflammation  of  the  trans¬ 
parent  tissue  which  covers  the  direct 
front  of  the  eyeball  and  is  continuous 
with  the  white  of  the  eye.  Aside  from 
injury  the  inflammation  usually  arises 
from  some  depleting  systemic  condi¬ 
tion.  After  the  inflammation  has  sub¬ 
sided  there  is  often  a  whitish  blur  or 
several  cloudy  patches  on  the  cornea 
which  interfere  with  the  light  passing 
into  the  eyeball.  These  opacities,  if 
not  too  dense,  may  eventually  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  not  permanently  reduce 
eyesight. 

Lens  opacity,  as  we  said  before,  is 
cataract.  In  Massachusetts,  about 
thirty  cases  of  children  born  with  con¬ 
genital  cataract  are  reported  to  us 
yearly.  These  children  should  be  op¬ 
erated  upon  before  school  age  and 
become  accustomed  to  wearing  their 


glasses.  Very  few  children  with  un¬ 
complicated  cases  of  congenital  cataract 
are  obliged,  after  operation,  to  attend 
schools  for  the  blind.  They  are  usually 
suitable  candidates  for  sight-saving 
classes,  and  quite  often  can  get  along 
in  the  ordinary  grade  class  if  their 
teachers  understand  that  they  may  be 
slower  in  using  their  eyes  than  the 
other  children.  In  adults,  cataract  usu¬ 
ally  shows  in  later  middle  life.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  cataract  is  not  removed  until 
vision  is  so  reduced  that  the  patient 
can  see  only  hand  movements.  In  the 
operation  on  adults  the  lens  is  ex¬ 
tracted,  but  in  children,  where  the  lens 
is  more  fluid,  the  opacity  is  removed 
by  a  series  of  two  or  more  slight  oper¬ 
ations  which  allow  the  opaque  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  lens  to  seep  out  gradu¬ 
ally  and  become  absorbed,  leaving  a 
good  black  pupil. 

After  operation  the  accommodation 
of  the  lens  is  gone,  and  so,  glasses  for 
“far”  and  for  “near”  work  must  be 
worn.  Often  even  little  children  are 
fitted  to  “bi-focals”  and  learn  to  wear 
them  with  comfort.  The  prognosis  for 
uncomplicated  cataract  is  good. 

Then  we  have  vitreous  opacities. 
These  are  caused  by  the.  excretion 
from  inflammations  in  the  deep  tissues 
of  the  eye — a  discharge  of  pus  into  the 
vitreous  humor,  the  large  fluid  interior 
of  the  eyeball  which  lies  behind  the 
crystalline  lens.  These  particles  of  ex¬ 
udate  often  float  about  or  change  their 
positions,  so  that  a  person  sitting  or 
lying  quietly  may  have  very  good 
vision  but  after  moving  about  may  be 
practically  blind  on  account  of  the 
opaque  particles  which  obstruct  the 
light.  This  type  of  eye  would  gener¬ 
ally  be  so  undependable  that  its  victims 
might  readily  be  considered  as  blind. 
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Other  Eye  Conditions 

Aside  from  opacities  and  refractive 
errors,  there  are  several  other  condi¬ 
tions  and  diseases  which  I  shall  just 
touch  on  very  lightly : 

Optic  nerve  atrophy  is  the  eye  affec¬ 
tion  in  which  the  nerve  becomes  wasted 
and  unable  to  function.  This  condition 
may  become  rapidly  worse,  yet  often 
is  checked  before  the  person  becomes 
totally  blind.  It  is  caused  by  brain 
tumor  or  other  brain  pressure,  by  the 
toxin  from  extreme  fevers,  from  al¬ 
cohol,  tobacco,  and  other  poisonings. 
It  also  may  be  the  result  of  systemic 
disease  like  tuberculosis  and  syphilis. 
If  the  cause  can  be  speedily  treated  the 
atrophic  condition  may  be  checked. 
Sight  lost  through  atrophy  is  not  usu¬ 
ally  recovered. 

Trachoma  is  a  thickening  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva  or  delicate  moist  membrane 
which  covers  the  exposed  part  of  the 
eyeballs  and,  continuing,  lines  the  inner 
part  of  the  eyelids.  Grapelike  growths 
form  on  the  under  sides  of  the  lids. 
Unless  controlled,  the  lids  become 
puckered  inside  from  old  scars,  and 
the  eyelashes  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  conjunctiva  on  the  eyeball, 
often  causing  abrasions  to  the  cornea 
and  other  complications  which  reduce 
sight.  This  condition  is  said  to  be 
contagious  in  its  early  onset  and  is 
recurrent,  often  after  many  years. 

Glaucoma ,  the  cause  of  much  blind¬ 
ness  in  later  life,  is  an  impediment  in 
the  eye’s  drainage,  whereby  the  secre¬ 
tions  cannot  be  properly  distributed. 
In  a  child  this  same  condition  is  called 
buphthalmos  (or  “ox-eye”),  because 
the  tissues  of  the  eye  are  softer  and 
are  expanded  by  the  accumulation  of 
secretion.  In  the  adult,  however,  the 


eye  is  firmer,  and  the  secretions  press 
hard  against  the  other  delicate  struc¬ 
tures,  destroying  their  functions  and 
causing  great  decrease  in  vision  and, 
too  often,  blindness.  Early  and  un¬ 
ceasing  treatment  from  a  good  eye 
doctor  can  save  much  pain  and  often 
arrest  loss  of  sight.  Operation  in 
glaucoma  is  not  to  restore  sight,  but  to 
relieve  the  tension,  or  pressure,  which 
causes  pain,  and*  to  save  the  eyeball 
from  rupture.  Atropine  is  most  dis¬ 
astrous  in  glaucoma,  although  very 
urgent  in  severe  iritis  which  shows 
some  of  the  same  early  symptoms ; 
therefore,  go  to  a  good  eye  physician 
who  can  make  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Once  in  a  great  while  a  child  is  born 
with  anophthalmos — that  is,  without 
eyes,  or  perhaps  with  only  microscopic 
apologies  for  eyes. 

Also,  children  are  born  with  aniridia 
— that  is,  without  iris.  The  effect  is 
the  same  as  in  the  albino — too  much 
uncontrolled  light  floods  the  retina  and 
blurs  the  picture  like  an  over-exposure 
in  a  camera.  Dark  glasses,  usually 
with  some  correction,  may  be  a  com¬ 
fort  and  often  give  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  sight. 

One  word  of  general  application  I 
should  like  to  give  before  closing : 
Find  out  all  you  can  about  eye  condi¬ 
tions;  think  all  you  like;  but  never 
venture  to  say  anything  which  might 
be  interpreted  as  an  eye  diagnosis — 
that  is  the  doctor’s  job.  If  you  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  a  cataract,  write  in  your 
record,  “There  appears  to  be  a  lens 
opacity.”  Be  wise  as  serpents  and 
harmless  as  doves.  While  you  may  try 
to  regulate  rashness  in  eye  treatment, 
remember  not  to  stifle  that  eternal 
hope  that  somehow,  somewhere,  sight 
will  return. 


The  Perkins  Centennial 


THE  completion  of  a  century  of 
service  for  the  blind  was  marked 
by  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  with 
exercises  commensurate  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  occasion.  The  program 
filled  two  days,  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  November  9  and  10.  Beginning 
with  the  return  of  the  largest  number 
of  former  pupils  ever  to  assemble  at 
Perkins,  and  concluding  with  a  great 
meeting  totaling  over  three  thousand 
people  at  which  the  governor  of  the 
state  presided  and  other  distinguished 
men  took  part,  it  is  estimated  that 
over  five  thousand  people  heard  the 
story  of  the  progress  of  Perkins,  and 
of  the  leadership  that  it  has  given  to 
the  cause  of  the  visually  handicapped. 

Of  the  tangible  evidences  of  inter¬ 
est,  perhaps  the  two  most  important 
were  the  dedication  of  the  bronze  tab¬ 
let  commemorating  the  directorship  of 
Edward  E.  Allen  as  the  third  director, 
and  the  presentation  to  the  school  of 
a  large  four-manual  Skinner  organ  as 
the  centennial  gift  of  her  former 
pupils.  The  organ  replaces  one  in  use 
at  the  school  since  1865,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  instruments  possible  to 
secure. 

Other  tangible  interests  were  the 
souvenir  program  of  eight  pages,  seven 
by  nine  inches,  containing  photographs 
of  the  splendid  buildings  of  Perkins, 
and  a  sixteen-page  leaflet,  called  The 
Progress  of  Perkins,  which  tells  the 
story  of  this  first  school  for  the  blind. 
It  also  is  profusely  illustrated.  The 


souvenir  program  was  produced  in 
braille  for  the  convenience  of  those 
using  that  type. 

Many  distinguished  leaders  of  edu¬ 
cation  attended  the  exercises.  The 
American  Foundation  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin ;  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Smith;  Mr. 
E.  M.  Van  Cleve  and  Dr.  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt  of  the  sister  pioneer  schools  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  were 
there ;  and  also,  Mr.  Gordon  Hicks  of 
the  Connecticut  School.  Greetings  and 
congratulations  were  received  from 
many  institutions  and  friends.  Many 
of  these  were  printed  and  were  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  programs  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  meeting.  Among  the 
greetings  were  interesting  letters  of 
tribute  from  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present,  and  from 
Lady  Campbell,  who  was  present  at 
all  of  the  exercises.  Others  present 
were  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  and 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  daughters  of 
the  first  director.  An  especially  inter¬ 
esting  guest  was  Miss  Wilmine  P. 
Trenchery,  who  came  from  Alton,  Ill. 
and  is  the  daughter  of  the  first  prin¬ 
cipal  teacher  of  Perkins,  a  French 
blind  man  who  was  brought  from  the 
Paris  School  to  Perkins  in  1832.  Mrs. 
Mary  Lyman,  a  third  cousin  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  came  from  her  home  in 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 

The  exercises  opened  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  with  the  return  of  a  large 
number  of  former  pupils.  Those  who 
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came  from  distant  places  were  housed 
in  the  various  cottages.  Each  cottage 
prepared  a  tea  and  reunion  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  in  each  house,  an  interesting 
program  telling  the  history  of  the 
cottage  was  dramatically  rendered  by 
the  pupils.  The  pupils  had  been  work¬ 
ing  on  these  programs  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  school,  and  they  had  all  learned 
a  great  deal  about  the  people  after 
whom  the  cottages  were  named.  That 
evening,  the  trustees  gave  a  dinner  to 
all  of  the  former  pupils,  with  nearly 
250  pupils,  guides,  and  guests  sitting 
down  to  the  dinner.  The  groups  were 
divided  into  men  and  women,  and  the 
alumnae  and  alumni  associations  had 
interesting  programs  for  both  groups, 
with  many  distinguished  speakers. 

The  evening  event  was  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  four-manual  Skinner 
organ  which  was  presented  in  the 
name  of  the  former  pupils  by  Charles 
W.  Lindsay,  of  Montreal,  who  himself 
paid  half  of  the  cost.  The  organ  was 
accepted  for  the  trustees  by  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Hallowed,  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  The  invocation  was  offered 
by  Rabbi  Harry  Levi  of  the  Temple 
Israel,  Boston.  After  a  description  of 
the  new  organ  by  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Gardner,  a  recital  program  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  Homer  C.  Humphreys  (rep¬ 
resenting  the  faculty  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  of  Music),  John  B. 
Hartwell  (representing  the  faculty  of 
Perkins),  Edward  W.  Jenkins  (rep¬ 
resenting  the  graduates  of  Perkins), 
and  William  C.  Zeuch  (representing 
the  builders).  These  four  men, 
through  their  carefully  chosen  selec¬ 
tions,  brought  out  the  beauty  and 
power  of  the  new  instrument.  With 
this  new  organ,  Perkins  is  now  super¬ 


bly  equipped  to  carry  on  its  high  pro¬ 
gram  of  musical  training. 

The  program  of  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  was  planned  primarily  to 
show  the  school  in  action.  The  morn¬ 
ing  opened  with  Chapel  exercises  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  customary  way,  except 
that  they  were  in  Dwight  Hall  to  make 
room  for  the  many  visitors,  and  the 
usual  morning  talk  was  given  by 
Director  Farrell,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  test  of  any  institution  or 
nation  is  its  men,  and  that  the  goal 
of  Perkins  must  always  be  to  send  into 
the  world  men  and  women  of  caliber 
and  character.  All  through  the  morn¬ 
ing,  demonstrations  of  school  work 
were  held  in  the  classrooms,  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  field  sports  were  given 
during  the  early  afternoon. 

At  four  o’clock  the  historical  meet¬ 
ing  was  held.  This  meeting  combined 
the  annual  features  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Exercises,  usually  held  on 
November  10,  and  of  the  Anagnos 
Day  Exercises,  usually  held  on  No¬ 
vember  7.  The  principal  feature  of 
this  large  gathering  was  the  historical 
address  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Director  Emeritus.  Following  the 
meeting,  the  company  adjourned  to 
the  museum,  where  a  bronze  tablet 
commemorating  the  directorship  of  Dr. 
Allen,  and  representing  the  gift  of 
many  friends,  was  presented  to  the 
school. 

The  climax  of  the  program  came  in 
the  centennial  meeting  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston.  This  great  auditorium, 
seating  three  thousand  people,  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  many 
friends  of  Perkins,  who  came  to  pay 
their  tribute  to  its  century  of  service. 
The  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Ely,  Governor  of 
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Massachusetts,  presided,  and  Mayor 
Curley,  of  Boston,  gave  the  address  of 
welcome.  Cardinal  O’Connell  was 
unable  to  be  present  to  give  the  in¬ 
vocation  as  planned,  but  assigned  this 
duty  to  Rev-  George  P.  O’Conor,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Perkins.  Bishop 
Lawrence,  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts,  gave  the  benediction. 

The  principal  address  was  given  by 
Dr.  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  President 
of  Dartmouth  College,  which  is  at 
Hanover,  N.  IT,  the  town  from  which 
Laura  Bridgman  came  to  Perkins  in 
1837.  Dr.  Hopkins  traced  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  among  the  blind  in  this 
country  and  paid  especial  tribute  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  others 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  early  history 
of  Perkins  Institution.  “From  men  of 
this  spirit  and  type,”  he  said  “has  come 


much  of  the  glory  of  New  England, 
and  from  them  accrues  the  high  dis¬ 
tinction  to  this  community.” 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  part  of 
the  meeting  was  the  singing  by  the 
Perkins  chorus.  The  upper-school 
chorus  of  one  hundred  voices  sat  upon 
the  stage,  while  the  children’s  chorus 
of  seventy-five  voices  was  seated  in  the 
rear  of  the  second  balcony.  Never 
before  have  the  Perkins  choirs  sung 
so  beautifully,  especially  when  they 
rendered  the  ode  “Then  and  Now,” 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Laura 
E.  Richards,  daughter  of  the  first 
director,  and  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the 
author  of  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic.”  The  ode  was  set  to  music 
by  Edward  W.  Jenkins,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  in  1922. 

G.  F. 
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Literature  for  the  Blind  in  Czechoslovakia 

By  Dr.  Aleksej  Zahor 

Director,  Czechoslovakian  Central  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind,  Prague 


THE  first  books  for  our  blind 
people  were  procured,  as  else¬ 
where,  through  hand  transcrib¬ 
ing*  into  braille.  As  the  number  of 
blind  in  Czechoslovakia  is  relatively 
small,  (approximately  8,000),  and, 
therefore,  they  do  not  need  great 
quantities  of  books,  this  method  has 
been  continued  up  to  the  present  time 
and  is  still  the  principal  way  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  supply  of  books  for  the 
blind. 

Originally  braille  slates  were  used 
for  the  transcribing ;  more  recently, 
their  place  has  been  taken  everywhere 
by  Picht’s  braille  typewriters.  In  1931, 
with  the  financial  aid  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  Central  Association  for  the 
Care  of  the  Blind,  Mr.  M.  Rokos, 
a  blind  engineer,  constructed  a  new 
braille  typewriter  called  the  Trigraph , 
which  makes  it  possible  to  write  three 
copies  at  once  — •  a  very  convenient 
arrangement  when  this  small  number 
of  copies  is  sufficient.  Mr.  Rokos  is 
now  engaged  in  constructing  a  simpli¬ 
fied  braille  typewriter  which  can  be 
sold  for  a  lower  price  than  the  present 
models.  Since  only  three  of  our  in¬ 
stitutes  for  the  blind  were  engaged 
in  the  printing  of  books,  there  was 
formed  in  1915  at  Prague,  a  special 
association,  the  Czech  Press  for  the 
Blind,  founded  by  the  blind  teacher 
and  composer  K.  E.  Macan. 

As  one  of  their  first  cares,  the 
institutes  for  the  blind  attempted  to 


build  up  a  supply  of  reading-matter 
for  their  students,  and  as  a  result, 
there  are  at  present  in  our  republic 
ten  institutes  which  own  libraries  (i.e. 
all  of  the  six  educational  and  two 
professional  institutes,  and  two  out 
of  the  five  asylums).  There  is  also 
Macan’s  Library  at  the  Czech  Press 
for  the  Blind,  named  in  honor  of  its 
founder,  and  a  braille  department  has 
just  been  established  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  City  of  Prague.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  libraries  contain  about 
17,250  volumes,  of  which  3,930  are  in 
Klar’s  Professional  Institute  (Prague), 
3,150  in  Macan’s  Library,  3,020  in 
the  Hradcin  School  for  the  Blind 
(Prague),  1,800  in  the  Prague  Public 
Library,  1,750  in  the  Moravian  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
(Brno),  and  1,600  in  Deyl’s  School 
for  the  Blind  (Prague),  the  other 
institutes  having  less  than  1,000  each. 
For  the  most  part,  of  course,  the 
libraries  in  the  institutes  are  used  by 
the  respective  pupils,  but  the  books 
are  circulated  among  all  blind  persons 
on  request.  In  1931,  Macan’s  Library 
had  222  readers,  the  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  borrowed  being  2,439. 

As  for  printing,  this  work  is  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows : 

Textbooks  for  schools  are  printed 
mostly  by  the  institutes.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  three  years,  Deyl’s  School, 
which  works  on  an  old-type  press 
(made  by  J.  H.  Barsch,  Chicago) 
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embossed  five  textbooks  and  two  books 
of  fiction;  until  1928  they  also  pub¬ 
lished  periodicals  for  the  young  people 
— The  Child’s  Friend  (Frit el  deti) 
and  To  Our  Buds  ( Nasim  poupatum)  ; 
maps  also  are  manufactured  here. 

Klar’s  Institute  which  uses  a  Blin- 
denschrift-P rag  emas  chine  has  put  one 
textbook  into  print  during  the  same 
period;  it  also  publishes  for  its  pupils 
a  fortnightly  review,  The  Alarm  Clock 
(Budtcek) ,  containing  material  in 
prose  or  verse,  written  by  the  pupils. 

The  Moravian  Institute,  using  an 
improved  Kull’s  press,  produced  four 
textbooks  and  nine  musical  works;  it 
keeps  up  relations  with  its  former 
pupils  by  issuing  twice  a  year  a 
Bulletin  of  the  Institute  ( Zprdvy  z 
ustavu). 

Of  course,  the  most  extensive  activ¬ 
ity  is  carried  on  by  the  Czech  Press 
for  the  Blind  with  an  improvised  press 
run  by  an  electric  motor.  This  press 
publishes  the  periodical  Dawn  ( Zora ) 
(44  pages  monthly,  with  several 
supplements)  ;  Amusing  (16  pages 
monthly)  ;  Our  Society  (16  pages 
monthly)  ;  an  Esperanto  dictionary 
(16  pages  monthly)  ;  and  a  calendar, 
once  a  year.  Blind  members  obtain 
all  this  for  only  2  Kc  (6  cents),  and 
there  are  400  subscribers.  There  are 
further  special  supplements  which 
must  be  subscribed  for  separately, 
viz.,  Instructive  (24  pages  monthly), 
The  Blind  Housekeeper  (12  pages 
monthly),  The  Reporter  (monthly, 


pages  according  to  the  subject-matter), 
The  Musical  Quarterly  (16  pages), 
and  Musical  Theory  (16  pages). 
There  are  now  about  200  subscribers 
to  these  supplements.  In  1932,  Zora 
is  bringing  out  its  sixteenth  annual 
issue.  At  the  expense  of  the  Ministry 
of  Schools  and  Education  the  Czech 
Press  for  the  Blind  edited  also  one 
textbook,  and  since  1929  has  printed 
periodicals  for  young  people  —  At 
Dawn  ( Na  usvite)  (20  pages  mcftith- 
ly),  and  For  Our  Smallest  ( Pro  nase 
nejmensi)  (8  pages  monthly)  with  a 
gay  supplement  (12  pages  monthly). 
A  number  of  copies  of  these  are  sent 
free  to  all  schools  and  institutes  for 
the  blind.  In  addition  to  these  they 
publish,  at  the  expense  of  the  Societo 
de  cehoslovakaj  nevidantaj  esperantis- 
toj ,  the  Auroro  (24  pages,  five  times 
a  year). 

The  books  and  periodicals  are  writ¬ 
ten  or  printed  in  full  spelling  through¬ 
out.  A  system  of  contractions  was 
worked  out  by  the  teacher  of  the 
Hradcin  School,  S.  Dom.  Honkova, 
and,  by  order  of  the  Ministry,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  school  curriculum  but 
it  is  not  yet  actually  in  use. 

This  is  a  short  description  of  the 
present  situation  of  literature  for  the 
blind  in  Czechoslovakia.  It  contains 
nothing  unusual  for  a  small  nation, 
but  shows  honest  efforts  to  meet,  in 
spite  of  practical  difficulties,  all  the 
cultural  needs  of  those  who  live  in 
physical  darkness. 


New  Superintendents  in  Dual  Schools 


THREE  schools  for  the  blind 
have  new  superintendents  this 
year. 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Brown,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  has  been  called  to  the 
Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  and  Mr. 
Clarence  J.  Settles,  former  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Idaho  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Brown  at  the  Florida  School.  The 
third  appointment  is  that  of  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Morrow  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Arizona  State  School  for  Deaf  and 
Blind. 


Mr.  Brown  spent  his  early  life  in 
Arkansas,  but  attended  Westminster 
College  at  Fulton,  Missouri.  After 
graduation  he  became  interested  in  the 
deaf  and  entered  Gallaudet  College  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  training  as  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf. 

In  1912  he  accepted  a  position  of 
this  type  in  the  Colorado  School  for 
Deaf  and  Blind,  where  he  was  soon 
made  head  teacher  of  the  advanced  de¬ 
partment.  Eater  he  became  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  whole  school. 

It  was  here  that  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  education  of  the  blind — 
so  interested,  in  fact,  that  he  learned 
to  read  and  write  braille.  In  1928, 
following  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  H. 
Walker  of  the  Florida  School,  Mr. 
Brown  was  invited  to  become  head  of 
that  institution.  There  he  has  remained 
until  recalled  this  fall  to  the  Colorado 
School,  where  he  has  been  welcomed 
by  the  many  friends  he  made  during 
his  earlier  years  on  the  staff. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  Mason  and  a 
Shriner,  and  has  been  active  in  various 
official  capacities  in  the  Kiwanis  Club. 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  Settles  also  is  a 
graduate  of  Westminster  College, 
Missouri,  and  had  his  training  as  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf  at  Gallaudet  Col¬ 
lege.  He  has  since  pursued  graduate 
studies  and  has  practically  completed 
the  work  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
Webster  University,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Settles’  first  position  was  as  a 
teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
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Clarence  J.  Settles 


Mount  Airy,  Pennsylvania,  just  out¬ 
side  of  Philadelphia.  From  there  he 
went  to  the  Arizona  State  School  for 
Deaf  and  Blind  as  Superintendent. 

In  1923  he  was  made  Superintendent 
of  the  Idaho  School  and,  in  the  years 
that  followed,  did  much  to  build  up 
that  institution.  He  was  responsible 
for  many  improvements  in  buildings 
and  campus,  among  them  remodeling 
of  gymnasiums  and  dormitories,  both 
girls’  and  boys’,  and  the  completion  of 
new  buildings  in  the  farm  department. 
He  early  set  himself  to  building  up 
the  staff  and  secured  increased  salaries 
for  teachers,  thereby  attracting  those 
of  high  ability.  He  reorganized  the 
course  of  study,  provided  additional 
equipment  for  teaching,  and  developed 
community  interest  in  the  school,  which 
increased  its  enrolment  by  20  per  cent 
during  his  administration.  In  all  this 
he  won  and  retained  the  cordial  co¬ 
operation  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  of  the  students  and  staff. 


Mr.  Morrow,  like  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Settles,  attended  Westminster  Col¬ 
lege,  Missouri,  but  passed  his  earlier 
years  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  He 
later  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
George  Washington  University,  and 
his  Master’s  degree  in  Education  from 
Gallaudet  College. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  as  Assistant 
in  the  English  Department  at  George 
Washington  University,  Mr.  Morrow 
went  to  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Deaf  as  teacher  and  field  agent.  He 
later  moved  to  the  Iowa  School  where 
he  stayed  for  four  years,  two  of  them 
as  supervising  teacher.  During  this 
period  his  duties  included  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  deaf-blind  boy. 

Since  becoming  Superintendent  of 
the  Arizona  School,  in  July  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Morrow  has  begun  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  course  of  study 
and  is  expanding  the  extra-curricular 
activities  of  the  students. 
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Youngstown  Society’s  Secretary 

Miss  Mabel  Welch,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and 
Disabled,  comes  to  her  new  position 
with  an  unusual  background  of  ex¬ 
perience.  After  graduating  from 
Westminster  College,  she  taught  school 
in  Sharon,  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
War,  she  took  a  position  in  the  Dol¬ 
lar  Savings  and  Trust  Company  in 
Youngstown  and  remained  there  in 
various  capacities  until  last  January. 

Miss  Welch  has  for  a  long  time 
been  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
blind  and  is  enthusiastic  about  her  new 
work. 

Head  of  New  Orleans  Lighthouse 

Mr.  Eugene  Aucoin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  New 
Orleans,  succeeding  Mr.  Phillip  L. 
Kramer. 

Brooklyn  A.  I.  C.  P. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Molineaux  has  been 
appointed  as  General  Agent  of  the 
Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  following 
the  retirement  of  Miss  Jessie  M. 
Hixon.  Mr.  Molineaux  has  for  some 
years  been  Managing  Director  of  the 
Exchange  for  the  Blind,  a  department 
of  the  Brooklyn  A.I.C.P. 

Ziegler  Magazine 

Mrs.  Arline  Phillips  Garber,  for¬ 
merly  Supervisor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind. 


Rehabilitation  Plans 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  vocational  restoration  of  the 
disabled,  determined  at  its  convention 
in  Chicago,  October  10  to  12,  1932, 
to  carry  on  an  extensive  campaign  to 
place  the  need  for  the  restoration  of 
the  handicapped  before  the  people  of 
the  country. 

The  Association  aims  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  all  agencies,  local,  state, 
and  national,  which  are  engaged  in 
work  for  the  handicapped,  and  to 
unite  their  efforts  in  a  campaign  of 
publicity  and  education  of  the  general 
public  on  the  needs  and  opportunities 
in  this  field. 

Officers  of  the  National  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Association  elected  at  this  annual 
meeting  are :  President,  Oscar  M. 
Sullivan,  Director  of  Re-Education  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  H.  D.  Hicker,  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Secretary,  Homer  W.  Nichols, 
Frankfort,  Kentucky;  Treasurer, 
LeRoy  N.  Koonz,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Mr.  John  J.  Lee,  of  Michigan,  was 
reappointed  Chairman  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Disabled. 

John  A.  Lapp,  of  Chicago,  formerly 
President  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  has  been  selected  as 
Director,  and  the  temporary  offices  of 
the  Association  are  at  537  South  Dear¬ 
born  Street,  Chicago. 


The  secret  of  good  planning  is  not 
to  be  found  in  making  it  possible  to 
do  the  things  we  are  doing  more  effi¬ 
ciently  and  less  wastef ully,  but  in  find¬ 
ing  out  whether  they  are  worth  doing. 
— Reprinted  from  the  Survey  Graphic. 
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Home  Teachers’  Conference 

Fifty-three  delegates  were  registered 
September  7,  8,  and  9,  at  the  biennial 
convention  of  the  Eastern  Conference 
of  Home  Teachers,  held  at  Rhode 
Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I., 
with  the  Rhode  Island  Bureau  for  the 
Blind  as  host.  Home  teachers,  active 
and  retired,  several  principals,  execu¬ 
tives,  and  field  workers,  and  a  delegate 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  gave  representation  to  every 
New  England  state,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Mary  E.  French,  a  Rhode 
Island  home  teacher,  presided  at  the 
sessions.  The  principals  were  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  program  by  Dr.  O.  H. 
Burritt  of  Overbrook  and  Gabriel 
Farrell  of  Perkins,  the  executives  by 
Miss  Grace  S.  Harper  of  New  York, 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  of  New  Jersey, 
Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedv  of  Penn- 

m/ 

sylvania,  and  Robert  I.  Bramhall  of 
Massachusetts,  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  by  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  the 
psychologists  by  Miss  Kathryn  E. 
Maxfield  of  Perkins,  the  occupational 
therapists  by  Miss  Helen  K.  Wade  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  field  and  ser¬ 
vice  workers  by  Miss  Anne  M.  Grisko 
of  Rhode  Island,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Prescott 
of  New  Jersey,  Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgeway 
of  Massachusetts,  Miss  Susan  Todd  of 
Connecticut,  and  William  J.  Adickes 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Farrell’s  contribution  was  an 
inspirational  paper  on  “Social  Service 
as  a  Calling.” 

Dr.  Burritt’s  paper  on  “The  Future 
of  the  Home  Teaching  Course  at 
Overbrook,”  which  was  ably  discussed 
by  Miss  Harper,  was  the  subject  of 
questioning  at  the  business  session  next 


day.  The  -discussion  resulted  in  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  a 
standing  committee  on  home  teaching 
standards  with  the  following  members  : 
Miss  Mary  E.  French,  Rhode  Island, 
Chairman ;  Miss  Ethel  L.  Harvey, 
Connecticut;  Miss  Mary  A.  Springer, 
New  Jersey;  and  Robert  I.  Bramhall, 
Massachusetts. 

Miss  Ridgeway’s  paper  on  “Eye 
Conditions”  was  so  simply  worded  and 
so  satisfactory  that  there  was  a  unani¬ 
mous  desire  to  have  it  made  available 
in  braille. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  gave  a  talk  on  “Fifty 
Years  of  Home  Teaching  Activities,” 
based  on  the  unparalleled  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  So¬ 
ciety,  which  was  interesting  and  pleas¬ 
ingly  optimistic. 

There  were  reports  on  the  work 
in  the  following  states :  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  business  session  the  discus¬ 
sion  touched  on  the  need  for  a  medium 
for  the  exchange  of  new  ideas  by  home 
teachers.  Mr.  Bramhall  pointed  to 
the  possibility  sometime  of  a  quarterly 
magazine  in  braille  for  home  teachers. 
The  president  appointed  Miss  Springer 
of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  plan  for  the  most  feasible 
method  of  such  an  exchange. 

The  conference  elected  the  following 
officers:  Miss  Mary  E.  French,  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  Miss  Gladys  Bolton,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  Miss  Bertha  M.  Johnson,  Treas¬ 
urer  ;  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary ; 
Executive  Committee,  the  officers  and 
Miss  Charlotte  N.  Newing,  Miss  Ivie 
M.  Mead,  Miss  Jennie  R.  Wilkins, 
Miss  Mary  Leonard,  and  Miss  Ethel 
E.  Crooks. 
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State  Federation  Meets 

The  debut  of  a  significant  new  in¬ 
vention,  provocative  suggestions  for 
new  activity,  new  developments  in 
existing  activities — these  filled  with 
inspiration  the  biennial  conference  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  which  took 
place  Friday  and  Saturday,  October 
14  and  15,  in  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities  building,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Robert  B..  Irwin,  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  furnished  one  of  the  high  points 
of  the  Friday  session  when  he  placed 
on  demonstration  a  book  entirely  re¬ 
corded  by  the  voice  on  phonograph 
records.  Mr.  Irwin  explained  that 
these  “talking  books”  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage. 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  blind  attorney 
of  New  York  City,  made  a  strong  plea 
for  vocational  guidance  to  discover  and 
train  individual  aptitudes,  declaring 
that  the  blind  who  were  self -maintain¬ 
ing  were  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  blind  in  the  state.  The  Federation 
voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
get  together  with  representatives  of 
schools  for  the  blind  to  consider  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Dorothy  Ross  Carmer,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Industrial  Department  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  reported  that  a  recent  question¬ 
naire  showed  1,309  blind  people  doing 
industrial  work,  either  at  home  or  in 
workshops,  out  of  a  total  of  11,733 
blind  men  and  women  in  the  state. 

George  B.  Case,  Managing  Director 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
in  Brooklyn,  advocated  that  the  many 
organizations  for  the  blind  combine  so 
that  there  may  be  no  more  than  three 


in  any  one  city  caring  for  the  three 
classes,  men,  women,  and  children. 

In  Saturday’s  session  Dr.  F.  Bark 
Lewis,  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  recommended  that  no  more  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  blind  be  built,  but  that 
emphasis  be  laid  on  the  hundreds  of 
partially  sighted  children  struggling  in 
the  public  school  classes,  which  are  not 
equipped  to  meet  their  visual  needs. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  reported 
great  difficulty  throughout  the  state  in 
disposing  of  the  handcraft  products  of 
the  blind.  With  the  depression  making 
sales  still  harder,  she  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  territorial  divisions 
governing  retail  sales  of  the  various 
agencies  should  be  rigidly  maintained. 
The  Federation  members  voted  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  consider  tempor¬ 
arily  lowering  territorial  bars. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  S.  Riker,  Director 
of  the  Headquarters  for  the  Blind  at 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  re¬ 
ported  a  gain  of  250  per  cent  during 
the  past  year  in  business  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  commercial  letter  shop,  manned 
by  the  blind  and  crippled. 

Others  speakers  at  the  two-day  ses¬ 
sion  were  C.  L.  Broun,  Placement 
Agent  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind ;  Herbert  E. 
Biele,  Executive  Secretary  of  Christo- 
dora  Settlement  House  in  New  York; 
Harry  W.  Hirsch,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare;  Richards  Cadbury, 
District  Supervisor  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare;  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Field  Director  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind ;  and  Douglas  P. 

(Continued  on  page  240) 
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An  Early  Teacher  of  the 
Deaf-Blind 

The  frontispiece  this  number  is  a 
portrait  of  Elias  Hofgaard,  the  late 
superintendent  of  the  school  for  the 
deaf,  in  Hamar,  Norway,  with  his 
deaf-blind  pupil,  Ragnhild  Kaata. 

Mr.  Hofgaard  was  not  the  first  per¬ 
son  to  teach  the  deaf-blind,  but  he  was 
a  pioneer  in  his  field,  for  he  succeeded 
in  educating  his  deaf-blind  pupil  solely 
through  the  oral  method.  At  no  time 
during  her  years  of  training  at  the 
school  for  the  deaf,  at  Hamar,  was 
Ragnhild  Kaata  ever  taught  the  man¬ 
ual  alphabet. 

In  1887,  when  her  education  was 
begun,  she  was  already  fourteen  years 
old  and  had  been  without  sight,  hear¬ 
ing,  taste,  and  smell  since  her  fourth 
year.  Her  home  was  a  very  poor  one, 
and  the  unfortunate  child  had  been 
left  to  herself  until  she  was  scarcely 
human.  If  anyone  came  close  to  her, 
she  behaved  like  a  wild  animal,  scream¬ 
ing  and  scratching.  The  story  of  how 
Mr.  Hofgaard  was  able  to  overcome 
this  resistance  to  touch,  how  he  had 
to  do  his  teaching  under  pretense  of 
playing  a  game — for  Ragnhild  would 
stubbornly  resist  any  effort  at  serious 
teaching  —  has  been  described  for 
American  readers  in  The  Mentor,  Vol. 
I,  No.  4  and  Vol.  IV,  No.  3. 


The  story  of  this  success  in  using 
the  oral  method  in  teaching  a  deaf- 
blind  child  aroused  interest  far  and 
wide.  When  Mrs.  Mary  Swift  Lam- 
son,  the  former  teacher  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  visited  Norway  in  1889,  she 
spent  a  day  with  Mr.  Hofgaard  at  his 
school  and  observed  his  work  with 
Ragnhild  Kaata.  On  her  return  to  the 
United  States  she  told  of  this  educa¬ 
tional  experiment.  The  story  reached 
Helen  Keller,  then  a  girl  of  about  ten 
who  had  just  begun  to  startle  the 
world  with  her  educational  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  she  immediately  declared 
that  she  too  would  learn  to  speak,  an 
ambition  which  she  soon  realized. 

Helga  Lende 


Prize  Awarded  to  Miss  Keller 

Helen  Keller  has  been  awarded 
the  five-thousand-dollar  “Achievement 
Prize”  given  annually  by  the  Pictorial 
Review  to  a  woman  who,  during  the 
past  year,  has  made  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  science,  art,  or  social  wel¬ 
fare.  The  prize  was  given  to  Miss 
Keller  for  “her  constant  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  those  who,  like  herself, 
were  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing.” 


State  Federation  Meets 
(Continued  from  page  239) 

Falconer,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  Peter 
J.  Salmon,  of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  and  President  of 
the  Federation,  presided. 

The  conference*  closed  by  re-electing 
the  following  officers :  President,  Peter 
J.  Salmon;  Vice-President,  Herman 
M.  Immeln ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
guerite  S.  Riker;  Treasurer,  Frank 
L.  Frost;  Member-at-large,  William 
Gorse. 
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John  Vars* 

Mr.  John  Vars,  pioneer  home  teacher 
who  helped  to  blaze  a  path  in  which 
many  now  follow,  died  at  his  home  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  October 

24. 

Mr.  Vars  was  born  in  Portsmouth, 
Rhode  Island,  February  10,  1855.  At 
the  age  of  four  he  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye  by  an  accident.  As  this  eye  was 
not  removed,  the  sight  in  the  other 
eye  gradually  failed,  until  at  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten,  he  could  no  longer  see 
colors.  In  1864  he  entered  Perkins 
Institution  where  he  spent  eleven 
happy  years.  After  leaving  school  in 
1876,  he  became  a  piano  tuner  and 
later  went  into  business.  In  1901,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  he 
gave  up  his  business  to  become  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  State  Home  Teachers 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Vars  was  a  man  of  cheerful, 
optimistic  nature  and  of  truly  religious 
character.  He  and  his  wife  gave  the 
state  and  the  blind  no  measured  ser¬ 
vice,  but  poured  forth  the  fullest  and 
most  cordial  expenditure  of  their  time 
and  energy. 

R.  I.  B. 

Etta  Josslyn  Giffin 

Miss  Etta  Josslyn  Giffin,  Director 
of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
died  July  25,  at  her  home  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Giffin  spent  the  greater  part 
of  her  life  in  library  work  for  the 
blind.  For  fourteen  years  she  had 
charge  of  the  Reading  Room  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  In 
1911  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  was  organized  as  a  membership 
association,  with  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
as  President,  and  Miss  Giffin  as  Di¬ 


rector,  a  position  she  continued  to  hold 
until  her  death. 

In  1911,  also,  she  was  one  of  two 
national  delegates  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Lot 
of  the  Blind,  held  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Miss  Giffin  believed  strongly  in  the 
right  of  blind  people  to  lead  normal 
lives  and  worked  to  give  them  greater 
opportunities  to  do  so.  In  the  National 
Library,  practically  all  the  positions 
were  filled  by  persons  without  sight. 
She  also  promoted  recreation  for  the 
sightless,  and  enlisted  many  seeing 
volunteers  for  reading  aloud  and  simi¬ 
lar  activities.  Her  many  friends  among 
blind  people  will  miss  her  greatly. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler 

With  the  death  of  Mrs.  William 
Ziegler,  Sr.,  on  September  1,  in  New 
York,  the  blind  lost  one  of  their  most 
generous  and  sympathetic  friends.  As 
founder  and  sole  supporter  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind  she  was  the  means  of  bringing 
entertainment  and  inspiration  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  sightless  readers  throughout 
this  country  and  in  far  parts  of  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Ziegler  was  born  in  Schuyler- 
ville,  New  York,  in  1841.  By  her  first 
marriage,  to  Edward  R.  Gamble,  she 
had  a  son,  Charles,  who  lost  his  sight 
in  boyhood  through  an  accident. 
Through  the  long  years  of  his  blind¬ 
ness,  his  mother  learned  to  know  and 
understand  the  problems,  hopes,  and 
needs  of  blind  people,  and  it  was  the 
interest  thus  aroused  which  later  led 
her  to  establish  the  magazine  which 
bears  her  name. 

In  1885  she  married  William  Zieg¬ 
ler,  founder  of  the  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
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der  Company.  He  died  in  1905,  leav¬ 
ing  an  adopted  son,  William  Ziegler, 
Jr.,  well  known  as  a  New  York  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  philanthropist. 

In  March,  1907,  the  first  issue  of 
the  Ziegler  Magazine  appeared,  (al¬ 
most  simultaneously  with  the  first 
number  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind). 
The  idea  of  the  magazine  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mrs.  Ziegler  by  Mr.  Walter 
G.  Holmes,  who  then  became  its  edi¬ 
tor,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
The  magazine,  published  in  both 
braille  and  New  York  point,  is  sent 
free  to  all  who  request  it  and  now  has 
15,000  readers. 

Mrs.  Ziegler  defrayed  the  entire  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  undertaking,  a  matter  of 
$20,000  a  year,  and,  in  1929,  estab¬ 
lished  a  permanent  endowment  fund 
of  $600,000  to  ensure  its  continuance. 
Though  she  herself  is  gone  from 
among  us,  the  magazine  will  remain, 
a  monthly  token  of  her  generous 
thoughtfulness  for  those  without  sight. 


Another  Shorthand  Machine 

A  new  shorthand  machine  has  just 
been  put  on  the  market  by  the  firm, 
Herde  &  Werdt,  Sebastianstrasse  72, 
Berlin,  Germany.  The  new  machine  is 
made  from  plans  furnished  by  Dr. 
Oscar  Picht  and  has  eight  keys  instead 
of  the  customary  six,  any  number  of 
which  may  be  struck  simultaneously. 
This  arrangement  makes  available  a 
much  larger  number  of  contractions, 
although  it  requires  that  a  special 
shorthand  system  be  worked  out. 

The  eight-key  machine  can  be  used 
for  ordinary  braille  as  well  as  for 
shorthand,  and  no  special  difficulties 
are  involved  in  learning  to  operate  it. 


Bureau  for  Blind  Artists 

The  National  Bureau  for  Blind 
Artists,  Inc.,  is  a  new  organization, 
founded  on  behalf  of  blind  musicians, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  their  talents  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  This  Bureau  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  August,  1932,  and  was 
incorporated  the  following  October. 
The  Bureau  was  brought  into  being 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Olaf  L. 
Larsen.  Several  prominent  musicians 
and  educators  have  indorsed  its  ac¬ 
tivities,  among  them,  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  who  has  accepted  the 
position  of  Honorary  President. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Bureau 
for  Blind  Artists  is  to  provide  a  means 
by  which  blind  musicians  may  obtain 
paid  engagements  and  reach  the  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  musical  world  to  which 
their  talents  entitle  them.  The  Bureau 
expects  to  help  them  realize  the  hopes 
and  ambitions  they  have  built  up  dur¬ 
ing  their  years  of  training — a  training 
which  has,  in  most  cases,  involved 
great  expenditure  of  both  time  and 
money. 

Since  the  public  is,  as  yet,  largely 
uninformed  as  to  the  capabilities  of 
tbe  blind,  the  regular  concert  bureaus 
are  unwilling  to  book  blind  artists,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  training  and  of  their 
often  exceptional  talent. 

To  meet  the  need  created  by  this 
situation,  the  new  Bureau  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  securing  engagements  for 
sightless  musicians,  acting  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  impresario.  Its  offices  are  at 
55  West  42nd  Street,  New  York. 

The  Bureau  hopes  to  carry  on  its 
work  with  only  a  small  overhead,  so 
that  the  largest  part  of  the  proceeds 
may  be  spent  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  artists’  interests. 
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Park  Lewis  Hall 

On  Thursday,  September  22,  Park 
Lewis  Hall,  the  new  girls’  dormitory 
of  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  was  dedicated.  The  dedi¬ 
catory  address  was  made  by  Hon. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor,  who  made  an  official  visit  to  the 
school  on  that  day.  The  following 
program  was  carried  out,  with  Dr. 
John  W.  LeSeur,  of  Batavia,  as  master 
of  ceremonies : 

Singing  of  the  School  Song,  by 
the  school 

Invocation,  Rev.  Norman  B. 
Godfrey 

Greetings,  Superintendent  C.  A. 
Hamilton 

Dedicatory  Address,  Hon.  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Lehman 

Remarks,  by  Thompson  Courtney, 
President  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Reminiscences,  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis 


After  the  address  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  his  party  inspected  the 
new  building. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  building 
contains  a  large  playroom,  also  roomy 
apartments  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
home  economics  work  of  the  school. 
This  work  includes  all  types  of  hand¬ 
work,  such  as  weaving,  knitting,  hand- 
and  machine-sewing,  reed  and  basket 
work.  Also  all  kinds  of  household 
work  for  the  teaching  of  which  a  com¬ 
plete  suite  of  rooms  has  been  fur¬ 
nished,  comprising  kitchen,  dining¬ 
room,  living-room,  bedroom,  and  bath. 
The  first  and  second  floors  are  devoted 
mainly  to  dormitories  for  the  girls, 
and  to  living-rooms,  each  with  fire¬ 
place  and  generously  furnished.  Over 
the  fireplace  on  the  second  floor  hangs 
an  oil  painting  of  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis, 
of  Buffalo,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  in  whose  honor  the  building 
is  named. 


Park  Lewis  Hall 


Bulletin  Board 


Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
pages.  All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five 
weeks  prior  to  date  of  publication. 


District  of  Columbia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  following  officers  were  elected; 
Mr.  Andrew  Raymond,  President;  Miss 
Dorothea  Jennings,  First  Vice-President; 
Mr.  Ralph  Campbell,  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  J.  A.  Golihew,  Secretary;  Miss 
Emma  DeGroff,  Treasurer;  Mr.  B.  L. 
Frisbie  and  Miss  Ida  Weitzel,  members 
at  large. 

Topeka  Association  of  the  Blind — The 

Association  took  out  a  charter  last  spring 
and  is  now  incorporated  under  the  state 
laws  of  Kansas.  It  is  concentrating  its 
efforts  for  the  present  on  relief  of  the 
needy  blind. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind — A  troop 
of  Girl  Scouts,  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1931,  has  been  meeting  once  a  week. 
Among  their  activities  are  the  tying  of 
different  knots  required  for  Scout  knowl¬ 
edge;  the  Scout  oath  and  laws,  and  how 
to  carry  them  out  in  daily  life;  study  of 
birds  and  plants;  and  various  “hikes,” 
games,  and  “sings.” 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — 

The  Association  has  formed,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  W.  L.  Young,  a 
committee  of  volunteers  whose  activities 
include  visiting  the  sightless  people  of 
Shreveport  in  their  homes  and  reading 
aloud  to  them. 

Braille  and  Sight  Conservation  Classes 
(Newark,  N.  J.) — Miss  Clara  Taylor, 
formerly  teacher  of  the  class  for  the  blind 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Braille  Department  of  the  Newark 
Public  Schools.  She  succeeds  Miss  A. 


Emma  Conrad,  who,  after  ten  years  as 
teacher  of  Newark’s  blind  pupils,  has 
withdrawn  from  this  special  field  and 
been  transferred  to  the  new  Chancellor 
Avenue  Junior  High  School  of  Newark. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind — The 

opening  of  the  fall  term,  which  was  set 
for  October  3,  had  to  be  postponed  until 
October  31,  on  account  of  extensive  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  building.  The  towers  on  the 
north  and  south  ends  of  the  building  have 
been  removed,  149  new  windows  have 
been  installed,  and  the  entire  building  is 
being  pointed  up.  Walls  which  were  pull¬ 
ing  away  have  been  braced.  When  these 
repairs  have  been  completed,  the  building 
will  be  in  better  and  safer  condition  than 
it  has  been  for  a  long  time. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The 

making  of  doormats  from  twine  is  a  new 
industry  undertaken  by  the  Society. 
These  mats  are  made  in  squares,  are  firm 
and  durable,  and  have  proved  “best  sell¬ 
ers”  in  other  states.  .  .  . 

m 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness — In  a  recent  number  of  The 
Sight-Saving  Review,  appears  an  article 
by  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  on  “Nutrition  in 
Relation  to  the  Eyes.”  Dr.  Lewis  cites 
various  authorities  whose  researches  seem 
to  indicate  that  absence  of  proper  vitamin 
content  from  the  diet  is  a  cause  of  various 
eye  affections. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind — Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Bureau  Provincial  d’Hygiene  of 
Quebec,  whereby  the  fullest  possible  in¬ 
formation  respecting  blind  and  partially 
blind  persons  in  the  province  is  supplied 
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by  the  doctors  in  charge  of  the  various 
units.  In  this  way  the  Division  is  gradu¬ 
ally  building  up  a  complete  registration 
at  minimum  expense.  .  .  .  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  continue  for  another 
year  the  privilege  of  free  street-car  passes 
for  blind  citizens  of  Edmonton.  .  .  . 
An  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  *824 
accident  cases  registered  with  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
main  causes  of  blindness  from  this  source. 
It  was  found  that  252  cases  were  in¬ 
dustrial  accidents,  149  play  accidents, 
272  miscellaneous  accidents,  and  151  ac¬ 
cidents  of  an  unknown  nature.  Of  the 
industrial  accidents,  explosions  accounted 
for  more  than  one-half  the  total  number, 
and  foreign  matter  in  the  eye  for  more 
than  one-quarter.  „ 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  New  Or¬ 
leans — The  Lighthouse  is  in  the  process 
of  installing  a  sprinkler  system  through¬ 
out  its  workshop.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Bernard  G. 
Levy,  of  New  Orleans,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Assistant  to  the  Executive 
Secretary. 

Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
(Hawaii) — Twenty  sighted  persons  have 
formed  a  class  to  learn  braille  transcrib¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Eva 
Smyth,  sightless  primary  teacher  at  the 
school,  and  President  of  the  Association 
for  Adult  Blind.  As  soon  as  the  members 
of  the  class  secure  their  Red  Cross  Braille 
Certificates,  they  plan  to  transcribe  books 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  children 
in  Hawaii. 

Louisiana  State  Board  for  the  Blind— 

Mr.  George  Delesdernier,  a  sightless  man, 
has  been  appointed  Field  Worker  among 
the  adult  blind. 

San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind 

—The  Association  held  its  annual  “Blind- 
craft  Week”  from  October  17  to  22.  The 
Week  was  announced  by  two  proclama¬ 
tions — one  by  the  Governor  of  California 
and  the  other  by  the  Mayor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Special  displays  of  “Blindcraft” 
brooms,  manufactured  in  the  Association 
shop,  were  put  on  by  leading  merchants. 


Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind — The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind  has  opened  another  stand  in  a 
public  building.  The  county  commis¬ 
sioners  of  Fairfield  County  gave  permis¬ 
sion  in  the  summer  for  the  operation  of 
a  stand  in  the  Fairfield  County  court¬ 
house  in  Bridgeport.  The  equipment  was 
made  to  order  and  the  cost  assumed  by 
the  State  Board. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Blind — The 

School  reports  considerable  success  in  the 
operations  performed  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Gill 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Roanoke  Lions 
Club.  To  date  eighteen  children  have  re¬ 
ceived  treatment.  Ten  have  been  operated 
on  one  or  more  times,  and  eight  have 
been  fitted  with  glasses.  Of  those  oper¬ 
ated  on,  eight  now  have  materially  im¬ 
proved  vision,  with  promise  of  still  fur¬ 
ther  improvement  as  time  elapses.  ...  A 
new  home  for  the  Superintendent  is  under 
construction  near  the  entrance  to  the 
campus.  The  architecture  of  this  new 
unit  is  in  harmony  with  the  other  build¬ 
ings  of  the  school. 

Alabama  Association  for  the  Blind — 

The  Association  announces  that  its  blind 
employees  have  not  missed  a  payroll  at 
any  time  during  the  depression.  The  shop 
has  been  closed  for  Saturday  half-holi¬ 
days,  but  otherwise  the  work  has  gone 
on  regularly  and  the  payroll  for  1932  will 
exceed  that  of  1930. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind — During  a  period 
of  postponement  of  the  opening  of  school, 
due  to  the  presence  of  infantile  paralysis 
in  Philadelphia,  the  entire  staff  took  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of  vari¬ 
ous  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools. 
A  large  delegation  attended  the  first  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Conference  for  the  Education  of  Excep¬ 
tional  Children  in  Harrisburg,  September 
31  and  October  1.  Within  the  following 
week  a  number  of  tours  were  made  to  the 
Institutions  of  Baltimore,  Hartford,  New 
York  City  and  to  Perkins. ...  Overbrook 
welcomes  to  its  number:  Mrs.  Katherine 
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Holcomb,  formerly  Matron  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  American  Women  in  Paris,  as 
Matron;  Miss  Ruby  Grass,  graduate  of 
Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  as  Instruc¬ 
tor  of  Dramatic  Art  and  Speech  Correc¬ 
tion;  Miss  Alexandra  Hague,  previously 
associated  with  the  Heckscher  Foundation, 
as  field  worker  for  the  Home  Teachers; 
and  Mr.  William  McKay,  graduate  of 
Williamson  Trade  School,  Instructor  in 
the  Manual  Arts  Department  of  the  Boys’ 
School.  ...  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  June,  Dr.  Burritt  completed 
twenty-five  years  of  service  as  Principal. 
A  very  appropriate  recognition  of  this 
was  made  during  Commencement  Exer¬ 
cises  at  the  school,  Wednesday,  June  22, 
1932,  when  the  President,  Dr.  James  P. 
Hutchinson,  reviewed  in  a  few  telling 
sentences  the  progress  of  the  school 
under  Dr.  Burritt’s  leadership,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  silver  plate  bearing  the 
following  inscription: 

To  OLIN  HOWARD  BURRITT,  Sc.D, 

In  grateful  recognition  of 
25  years  of  faithful  and 
efficient  service  as 

Principal  of 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

Presented  by 
The  Board  of  Trustees 
Twenty-second  June  1932 

Perkins  Institution — On  October  10, 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  returned  from  a 
summer  in  England  to  take  up  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  present  “Harvard 
Class,”  a  group  of  thirteen  students  from 
widely  scattered  sections  of  this  country 
as  well  as  from  other  lands.  One  student 
is  a  young  woman  from  Egypt,  and  an¬ 
other  comes  from  Cuba.  Most  of  the 
students  this  }^ear  are  either  college  gradu¬ 
ates  or  have  equivalent  training.  ...  To 
the  Deaf-Blind  Department,  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  inaugurated  this  fall,  has  come  a 
small  deaf-blind  boy  of  five  years  from 

I 


the  state  of  Missouri.  In  spite  of  his  lack 
of  speech,  Leonard  has  already  proved 
his  ability  to  express  his  wants,  and  he 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  favorite  with  the 
other  boys  in  the  house.  ...  In  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Perkins’  hundredth  anniversary 
on  November  9  and  10,  a  very  fine  new 
organ  was  dedicated,  for  which  the  largest 
single  gift  was  that  of  a  former  graduate 
of  the  school,  Mr.  C.  W.  Lindsay  of 
Montreal.  .  .  .  Another  dedication  of  great 
importance  to  those  who  have  known 
Perkins  and  its  former  Director  was  that 
of  a  tablet  to  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
presented  to  the  school  by  the  alumni, 
alumnae,  members  of  the  staff,  and 
friends. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind — 

Students  from  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  entered  the  state-wide  contest  in 
music  at  the  Kansas  Free  Fair  held  at 
Topeka,  Kansas.  Third  prize  in  voice  was 
won  by  Dorris  Cook.  .  .  .  On  October  7, 
the  Kansas  State  School  had  a  unique 
service  which  combined  the  dedication  of 
a  new  stage  and  the  celebration  of  the 
sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  school.  The  program  was  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Grace  Breen,  teacher  of 
Dramatic  Art.  The  speaker  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  Mr.  Lapier  Williams,  former 
Superintendent,  and  Superintendent  at  the 
time  the  school  building  was  erected.  .  . 
Sales  on  products  made  by  the  blind  were 
held  during  the  past  month  at  the  Topeka 
Free  Fair,  and  the  Hutchinson  State  Fair. 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind — Dr.  Louise  Wilber,  the  newly 
appointed  supervising  teacher  for  the 
blind,  of  the  Arizona  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  has  had  several  years’  experience 
as  a  teacher  at  the  Anna  Head  School 
for  Girls  in  Berkeley,  California.  She  has 
done  extensive  research  work  at  both 
Stanford  University  and  the  University  of 
California.  ...  A  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  boys  and  the  girls  has  been 
outlined  by  Miss  Martino  and  Mr.  Tell, 
who  are  giving  physical  training  in  both 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  departments,  Miss 
Mellinger,  art  teacher  for  the  deaf,  has 
helped  also  in  planning  this  work  for  the 
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blind.  ...  A  state  survey  of  all  handi¬ 
capped  children  is  being  conducted  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  school.  .  .  .  The 
Tucson  Lions  Club  is  arranging  a  rodeo 
and  barbecue,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  used  in  sponsoring  some  of  the 
sightless  pupils  and  also  for  purchasing 
much-needed  equipment  for  the  school. 

Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 

forty-second  annual  session  of  the  Ohio 
Welfare  Conference  met  in  Columbus, 

Ohio,  October  4  to  7.  At  this  Conference 
a  section  on  work  for  the  blind  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Miss  Georgia  Trader  of  Clover- 
nook.  At  a  luncheon  meeting  on  October 
5,  Mr.  M.  B.  Perrin,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation;  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Palmer,  Executive  Secretary,  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  Estelle  Par¬ 
sons,  Executive  Secretary,  Toledo  Society 
for  the  Blind;  Miss  Florence  Trader, 

Trustee,  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind; 
and  Mr.  William  E.  Bartram,  Executive 
Secretary,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
were  speakers.  The  luncheon  was  well 
attended,  and  Judge  Bell  of  Cincinnati, 

and  Mr.  Glenn  Hoffman,  President  of  the 
Welfare  Association  of  the  Sightless, 

spoke  extemporaneously  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  of  the  state,  rounding  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  very  interesting  fashion.  .  .  . 
The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  con¬ 
ducted  a  sale  and  display  at  the  Ohio  Wel¬ 
fare  Conference.  Mrs.  Janet  V.  Barnes 
of  the  Ohio  Commission  staff  was  in 
charge  of  this  exhibit,  assisted  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Cashell  (blind),  state  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Commission.  ...  A  recent 
survey  of  the  blind  register  at  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind  disclosed  the 
fact  that  there  are  8,301  cases  under  the 
supervision  of  that  organization  at  the 
present  time.  .  .  .  With  the  beginning  of 
the  club  season,  sales  of  articles  made  by 
home  workers  are  being  held  at  the 
various  conferences  of  the  Federated 
Women’s  Clubs  of  the  state.  Through 
this  volunteer  service  rendered  by  the 
women’s  clubs  of  Ohio,  the  Commission 
has  marketed  home-work  to  the  value  of 
$6,000  during  the  last  club  year.  It  is 
believed  that  the  sales  will  exceed  this 
amount  during  the  present  year.  At  the 


conclusion  of  the  conferences,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  clubs  will  carry  on  sales  in  their 
respective  communities,  throughout  the 
winter. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — 

The  Delaware  White  House  Conference, 
launched  in  this  state  last  April,  held  its 
final  meeting  of  the  year  at  Dover  on 
October  8,  at  which  time  reports  of  the 
Committee  Chairmen  were  made  at  the 
morning  session.  The  afternoon  was  de¬ 
voted  to  reports  from  the  Sectional  Chair¬ 
men  and  an  address  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  1930  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Buck  held  an 
informal  reception  in  the  State  House  at 
the  close  of  the  afternoon’s  program.  .  . 
The  Commission’s  summer  camp  closed 
its  third  season  on  September  23,  enter¬ 
taining  some  136  guests  and  many  visitors. 

American  Red  Cross  (New  York  Chap¬ 
ter) — The  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  offered  to  tran¬ 
scribe  into  braille,  as  rapidly  as  the  work 
can  be  done,  Miss  Maxfield’s  adaptations 
of  the  eight  First-Class  Nature  Projects. 

Braille  Circulating  Library  (Richmond, 
Va.) — The  Library  announces  that  a  new 
title  The  End  of  the  Age,  by  James  H. 
McConkey,  has  been  added  to  its  collec¬ 
tion  and  may  be  borrowed  upon  applica¬ 
tion. 

Georgia  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Fifth  District  (Atlanta) — During 
1932  the  Chapter  has  employed  a  home 
teacher  to  teach  braille  to  the  adult  blind  in 
their  homes.  A  class  in  braille  transcrib¬ 
ing  has  also  been  formed  for  seeing  vol¬ 
unteers,  and  the  volumes  they  produce 
are  being  added  to  the  collection  of  the 
Georgia  Library  Commission. 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind — A  home-making  department  for 
the  instruction  of  sightless  women  has 
been  installed  at  the  Institution.  The 
new  unit  contains  a  kitchen,  dining-room, 
and  sewing-room,  equipped  for  teaching 
methods  of  performing  without  sight  the 
various  tasks  of  home-making. 
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New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind — The  New  York  Institute 
began  its  work  in  September  with  the 
largest  enrolment  it  has  had  for  many 
years,  there  being,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
twenty  pupils  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
a  larger  enrolment  than  at  the  end  of 
1931-32.  .  .  .  Among  the  students  at  the 
New  York  Institute  are  Menandro  Trom- 
peta  of  Havana,  Cuba,  attending  on 
scholarship  of  the  American  Foundation, 
and  Rafael  Sarria,  who  has  completed  the 
course  at  the  Puerto  Rico  School  for  the 
Blind.  .  .  .  During  the  first  week  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  Institute  had  as  visitors  fifteen 
members  of  the  Overbrook  staff  who 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  delay  in 
opening  at  Overbrook  to  make  a  tour  of 
observation  of  other  schools. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

— 'The  Lions  Clubs  of  Colorado  have 
established  a  fund  to  be  used  for  young 
blind  persons  after  they  leave  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  either  for  further  education 
or  as  an  aid  to  establishment  in  some 
kind  of  business.  This  money  is  loaned 
interest  free. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — 

Miss  Mildred  McMillan,  R.  N.,  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness  department  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  has 
just  received  a  scholarship  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  to  be  used  for  four  months’  training 
in  medical  social  service  in  sight-saving 
at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  In¬ 
firmary,  Boston.  Mrs.  Francia  Baird 
Crocker,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
recalled  to  carry  on  Miss  McMillan’s 
work  during  her  leave  of  absence.  .  .  . 
Through  the  interest  of  Miss  Marie 
Busch,  the  Commission’s  home  teacher  in 
central  Missouri,  Leonard  Dowdy,  Jr., 
the  five-year-old,  deaf-blind  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leonard  Dowdy  of  Sedalia, 
Missouri,  has  entered  Perkins  Institution 
Watertown,  Massachusetts.  Leonard  had 
both  his  sight  and  his  hearing  up  to  two 
years  of  age,  when  a  serious  illness  left 
him  deaf  and  blind,  though  physically  and 
mentally  alert. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Young  woman,  sighted,  graduate  of 
School  of  Occupational  Therapy,  some 
experience  in  a  school  for  the  blind, 
wishes  position  in  school  or  workshop. 
Louise  Burton,  Box  175,  White  Plains, 
New  York. 

Young  woman,  blind  since  childhood, 
but  educated  in  sighted  institutions;  holds 
college  degree  with  major  in  English  and 
history;  travels  alone;  wishes  opening  in 
educational  or  religious  field,  either 
among  the  blind  or  sighted.  Pauline  M. 
Williams,  101  East  Union  Avenue,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Kentucky. 

Blind  educator,  graduate  of  Overbrook 
School  for  Blind,  and  Temple  University; 
four  years’  experience  in  education  of  the 
blind;  desires  a  position  as  tutor  to  a 
blind  child  or  adult.  Raymond  C.  Kanne, 
Box  223,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey. 

Young  woman,  getting  a  B.  S.  degree 
in  education  from  Boston  University  in 
January,  desires  a  position  in  a  school  for 
the  blind.  Majored  in  English  and  minored 
in  history  and  philosophy.  Lowell  State 
Normal  School,  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
1924.  Graduated  from  Perkins  Institution, 
but  has  since  had  sufficient  improvement 
of  vision  to  enable  her  to  do  the  work  of 
a  sighted  teacher,  including  reading.  Has 
had  six  years  of  experience.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States.  Nevart  Na- 
jarian,  362  Wolcott  Street,  Auburndale, 
Massachusetts. 

Young  woman,  college  graduate,  with 
six  years’  experience  in  teaching  crafts. 
Four  years’  work  with  the  blind;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Available  immediately  for  any 
locality.  Gladys  Wakefield,  c/o  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  Room  1154,  125  East  46th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Young  blind  man,  graduate  of  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  June,  1931,  major 
study  modern  languages,  desires  position 
to  teach  English  and  modern  languages 
in  school  for  blind.  Hewson  P.  Benedict, 
125  West  5th  St.,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


Book  News 


THE  READING  PROCESS 

Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind,  by 
Karl  Biirklen.  Translated  by  Frieda 
Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D.  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  81  p.  $2.00. 

INCE  the  close  of  the  Great  War 
the  world  has  been  positively 
flooded  with  books  dealing,  either 
imaginatively  or  scientifically,  with  the 
blind,  their  mentality,  their  education, 
and  so  forth.  But  comparatively  few 
of  these  works  have  dealt  exhaustively 
with  one  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  sightless. 
I  refer  to  the  actual  processes  involved 
in  reading  embossed  print.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  this  lacuna  has  been  stopped  by 
the  publication  of  a  monograph  on 
Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind  by  Karl 
Biirklen,  Director  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  Piirkersdorf,  Vienna.  This 
interesting  work  has  been  most  ably 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Frieda 
Kiefer  Merry,  who  for  so  long  has 
been  connected  with  the  experimental 
courses  conducted  at  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  Watertown,  Mass.,  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  and  Perkins. 

And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to 
pause  a  moment,  to  remark  further  on 
the  subject  of  translation,  that  this 
branch  of  literary  activity  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  and  yet  one  of  the  most 
satisfying,  of  any  of  the  labors  which 
a  writer  can  undertake.  The  trans¬ 


lator  must  possess  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  both  idioms,  that  of  the  original 
text  and  that  into  which  he  is  to  turn 
the  foreign  phrases.  Dr.  Merry  shows 
that  she  has  this  first  requisite  and  in 
addition  that  she  possesses  other  and 
even  greater  qualities,  perfect  mastery 
of  the  subject  matter  treated,  and  a 
knowledge  of,  and  feeling  for,  literary 
form.  The  casual  reader  would  never 
guess  that  he  was  reading  a  translated 
work  did  he  not  see  the  foreword.  In 
this  respect  the  present  book,  though 
in  bulk  and  general  interest,  falling 
far  short  of  Professor  Villey’s  The 
World  of  the  Blind,  is  nevertheless 
greatly  superior  to  this  latter,  which, 
since  the  translator  too  frequently  gave 
literal  and  un-English  renderings  of 
her  French  original,  suffered  in  many 
spots  from  rather  stiff,  and  sometimes 
actually  amusing,  incongruities.  Dr. 
Merry  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
on  the  excellence  of  her  translation  of 
Burklen’s  thesis. 

The  subject  of  touch  reading  of  the 
blind  is,  as  I  have  said,  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  education.  Too  many  of 
us  have  suffered,  perhaps,  from  hav¬ 
ing  been  left  strictly  to  ourselves  when 
mastering  finger-reading,  or  from  hav¬ 
ing  been  instructed  by  teachers  who 
themselves  had  not  been  scientifically 
taught.  Well  do  I  remember  my  own 
experience  in  this  regard.  When,  as 
a  lad,  I  entered  a  school  for  the  blind, 
fresh  from  the  world  of  the  sighted, 
I  was  handed  a  card  with  the  dotted 
alphabet  explained  by  means  of  line- 
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letter  equivalents  and  was  told  to  “get 
busy”  and  master  it.  Occasionally  my 
teacher  (  !)  would  come  to  my  desk 
and  ask  me  how  I  was  getting  on.  If 
I  was  experiencing  any  difficulty,  he 
would  casually  explain  it  and  pass  on 
to  other  and  more  interesting  topics. 
There  was  no  attempt  whatever  to 
regulate  pressure,  position,  or  the  use 
of  one  or  both  hands.  I  merely  used 
instinctive  reactions  and,  so  long  as  I 
demonstrated  that  I  was  able  to  de¬ 
cipher  correctly  any  character  on 
which  my  finger  was  placed,  I  was 
passed  as  fit  for  the  general  work  of 
the  classroom.  And  my  experience  was 
that  of  every  other  boy  and  girl  in  the 
school.  Had  I  not  been  passionately 
fond  of  reading  and  always  able  to 
make  headway  with  the  use  of  a 
knowledge  of  context,  I  should  never 
have  developed  beyond  the  point  of  a 
letter-to-letter  plodder.  It  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  easily  imagined  that  I  am  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  every  scientific 
attempt  to  discover  and  apply  the  basic 
principles  of  correct  finger-reading. 

I  must  say,  however,  that,  in  read¬ 
ing  Director  Biirklen’s  essay  I  have 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  perhaps  we 
are  still  some  distance  removed  from 
finality  in  this  field.  Of  course,  there 
are  certain  averages,  both  of  capability 
of  the  readers  and  of  size  and  spacing 
of  embossed  characters,  which  will  be 
found  to  obtain,  but  it  will  be  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  establish  any  prin¬ 
ciple  which  will  make  a  constitutionally 
slow  reader  into  a  fast  one,  or  make 
a  constitutionally  fast  reader  a  still 
faster  one.  Apart  from  physical  fit¬ 
ness,  both  of  the  reader  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  he  is  using,  I  feel  personally  that 
the  degree  of  cultural  equipment  is  of 
tremendous  importance  in  the  consid¬ 


eration  of  this  whole  question.  Natu¬ 
rally,  and  I  am  not  overlooking  this 
fact,  the  subject  of  touch  reading  as 
discussed  in  Burklen’s  work  is  studied 
almost  wholly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  child  in  the  school.  But  we  are 
more  and  more  turning  our  attention 
to  the  adult  blind  and  are  finding  in 
very  many  cases  that  the  deductions 
drawn  from  experiments  with  children 
are  not  fully  applicable  in  this  latter 
field.  This,  however,  is  probably  out¬ 
side  the  present  discussion  and  I  shall 
not  labor  the  point  further. 

Speed  in  reading,  whether  with  the 
eye  or  the  finger,  is  not  a  simple  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  rather  a  combination  of 
physical  response  to  stimuli  and  of 
ability,  either  natural  or  acquired,  to 
grasp  and  understand  these  stimuli. 
Not  all  sighted  people  can  read  with 
the  same  speed  or  intelligence.  Some 
do  not  see  as  much  or  as  quickly  or 
as  correctly  as  others ;  many  have  not 
a  sufficient  mastery  of  language  to  at 
once  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  they 
see;  and  all  this  results  in  stumbling 
and  slowing  down.  In  very  many  in¬ 
stances  these  deficiencies  are  due  to 
faulty  school  training,  for  it  is  aston¬ 
ishing  what  a  large  fund  of  ineptitude 
is  found  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
teaching  profession,  particularly  in  the 
lower  school  grades.  I  say  this  with 
the  greatest  respect  for  that  guild  of 
which  I  myself  am  a  certificated  mem¬ 
ber,  but  the  observation  is  true,  never¬ 
theless.  What  a  teacher  himself  knows 
only  imperfectly  cannot  be  properly 
taught  to  others.  There  is  too  little 
attention  paid  to  the  real  meanings  of 
words  and  their  proper  enunciation. 
Were  this  defect  corrected,  we  should 
find  fewer  poor  readers  and  stumbling 
speakers  in  the  world. 
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To  a  considerable  extent,  these  de¬ 
fects  are  found  in  many  schools  for 
the  blind  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
attention  paid  to  phonetics  and  to  ety¬ 
mology.  Reading,  after  all,  is  not  a 
purely  mechanical  affair.  It  must  rest 
upon  a  foundation  of  intelligent  per¬ 
ception  of  the  meaning  of  language 
and  its  utterance.  As  a  rule  the  aver¬ 
age  speed  acquired  in  reading  will  de¬ 
pend  very  largely  upon  the  degree  of 
understanding  of  the  text  over  which 
the  eye  or  the  finger  is  traveling.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  language  test 
should  be  instituted  before  a  reading 
test  were  entered  upon.  But  here  again 
our  present  author  and  those  who  col¬ 
laborated  with  him  are  concerned 
merely  with  the  mechanical  processes 
involved  in  touch  reading,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  should  stick  strictly  to  my  lines. 
I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  won¬ 
der  whether  anything  which  tends  to 
add  a  touch  of  unnaturalness  to  an  ex¬ 
periment  can  be  employed  without  af¬ 
fecting  adversely  in  some  degree  the 
value  of  the  results  obtained.  When 
Herr  Burklen,  for  instance,  fastened 
his  “Tastschreiber”  (literally  “touch- 
writer”)  to  the  reading-finger  of  his 
subjects,  making  it  thereby  well-nigh 
impossible  to  flex  the  first  joint,  was 
he  not  imposing  artificial  conditions 
which  would  interfere  with  the  natural 
and  ordinary  habits  of  the  individuals 
under  examination?  I  know  that  I, 
personally,  would  rebel  against  such 
coercion  and  I  imagine  that  others 
would  be  similarly  affected.  It  is  like 
taking  a  perfectly  normal  ear,  filling 
it  with  cotton  wool  to  shut  out  all 
sounds,  and  then  starting  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  determine  whether  the  sense 
of  obstacles  possessed  by  the  blind  is 
a  tactual  or  auditive  faculty.  The  sub¬ 


ject  is  made  to  submit  to  an  unnatural 
restraint ;  he  is  “keyed  up,”  as  we  say, 
and  compelled  to  strain  in  the  direction 
of  the  unusual.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  always  been  rather  dubious  of  the 
hundred  per  cent  validity  of  such  ex¬ 
periments.  Nevertheless,  Herr  Bfirk- 
len’s  Tastschreiber  demonstrated  clear¬ 
ly  that  some  blind  readers  pass  over 
a  line  with  very  little  variation  from 
the  horizontal,  while  others  perform 
a  sort  of  seesaw  along  the  whole  road. 
The  first  were  regarded,  and  probably 
quite  rightly,  as  the  best  readers, 
though  I  myself  should  rather  infer 
that  they  had  greater  nerve  control  in 
emergencies.  This  whole  question  of 
experiment  under  slightly  artificial 
conditions  is  worthy  of  still  further 
investigation. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
German  experiments  seem  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  left-handed  readers  are  more 
expert  than  the  right-handed.  I,  who 
in  this  regard  appear  to  be  in  the  more 
favored  class,  am  not  a  shining  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  truth  of  the  deduction 
for  I  am  only  a  very  average  reader 
when  it  comes  to  speed.  Perhaps  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  for  years 
been  required  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
proof-reading  and  also  have  read  the 
braille  of  half  a  dozen  languages.  All 
of  this  must  certainly  slow  down  my 
reading  ability  since  it  has  created  a 
habit  of  critical  examination  of  signs 
and  symbols  for  their  own  sake.  But 
I  must  say  that  my  observation  would 
have  led  me  to  an  opposite  conclusion 
to  that  reached  by  Herr  Biirklen. 
though  one  of  the  fastest  readers  I 
ever  knew  used  the  index  finger  of  the 
left  hand  alone,  never  employing  both 
hands  and  being  utterly  incapable  of 
the  use  of  the  right  hand  indepen- 
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dently.  It  is,  however,  quite  evident 
that  two-handed  readers  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  one-handed  and 
this  whether  both  hands  actually  de¬ 
cipher  as  they  move  along  the  line  or 
whether  one  is  merely  an  advance  or  a 
rear  guard.  The  first  instance  needs 
no  discussion  here.  The  second  takes 
us  into  the  field  of  pressure  and  its 
influence  on  reading  speed. 

I  have  always  noticed  that,  when  I 
use  both  hands  in  reading,  my  speed 
is  perceptibly  increased  and  this  with¬ 
out  any  real  deciphering  assistance 
from  the  right  hand — at  any  rate,  if 
there  is  assistance  of  this  kind,  it  is 
largely  subconscious.  The  physical  fact 
is  that,  in  employing  both  hands,  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  reading-finger 
is  greatly  reduced  because  it  is  then 
giving  its  whole  attention  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  signs  over  which  it  passes 
and  is  freed  from  the  necessity  of  do¬ 
ing  guiding  work  at  the  same  time. 
I  have  not  noticed  this  feature  dis¬ 
cussed  in  connection  with  Herr  Biirk- 
len’s  experiments  on  pressure  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  36.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  it  is  important  and  should  be 
more  carefully  analyzed.  I  and  others 
like  me,  though  having  both  hands  on 
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the  page,  read  only  with  one  finger ; 
that  is  the  crux  of  the  situation. 

I  have  read  Touch  Reading  of  the 
Blind  with  more  than  usual  interest.  It 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  work¬ 
aday  library  of  our  teaching  profession, 
and  Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry  has  per¬ 
formed  a  most  useful  service  in  trans¬ 
lating  this  excellent  monograph. 

S.  C.  Swift. 

Editor's  Note — In  the  next  issue 
of  the  Outlook  Mr.  Swift  will  discuss 
Part  II  of  the  same  volume,  “Minor 
Articles  on  the  Psychology  of  Blind¬ 
ness/’ 


ANECDOTES  WANTED 

WANTED — Anecdotes  and  stories  re¬ 
garding  blind  people,  particularly  those 
which  contain  humor  without  being  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  blind.  Readers  will  confer 
a  favor  by  sending  such  stories  to  Peter 
J.  Salmon,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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&  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Jaffe,  Bernard.  Crucibles.  4v.  cl930.  $10.00.  Simon  &  Schuster,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

James,  Henry  (editor).  The  Letters  of  William  James.  7v.  1401  p.  cl920.  $19.30. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  U.B.P. 

Jeans,  Sir  James.  The  Universe  Around  Us.  4v.  cl931.  $10.00.  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  A.P.H. 

Jessup,  Alexander  (editor).  Representative  American  Short  Stories.  17v.  cl923. 
(Grade  two).  $42.50.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne  (arranged  by  Willa  Sibert  Cather).  The  Best  Stories  of  Sarah 
Orne  lewett.  4v.  745p.  cl924.  $9.25.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York. 
H.M.P. 

Jordan,  David  Starr  (editor).  Leading  American  Men  of  Science.  6v.  1127p.  cl910. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Josephson,  Matthew.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  6v.  1367p.  cl931.  $19.00.  Harcourt 
Brace  &  Co.,  New  York.  U.B.P. 

Kirkpatrick,  John.  A  Wedding  (Perkins  Play:  III),  lv.  54p.  cl929.  $.75.  Samuel 
French,  Inc.,  New  York.  H.M.P. 

Lanier,  Mrs.  Sidney  (editor).  Poems  of  Sidney  Lanier.  2v.  327p.  cl884,  1891.  $5.00. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  U.B.P. 

Lincoln,  Joseph  Crosby.  Head  Tide.  3v.  650p.  cl932.  $12.50.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.  A.B.F.R.B. 

- The  Aristocratic  Miss  Brewster.  8v.  (Garin)  $8.00.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 

York.  A.R.C. 
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Looker,  Earle.  The  White  House  Gang.  2v.  (Grade  two).  cl929.  $5.00.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Lutz,  Mrs.  Grace  Livingston  (Hill).  The  Chance  of  a  Lifetime.  3v.  461p.  cl931. 

$13.85.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  C.  P.  H. 

Macy,  John  (Albert)  (editor).  American  Writers  on  American  Literature.  7v:  cl931. 

(Grade  two).  $17.50.  Horace  Liveright,  Inc.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia.  The  Education  of  a  Princess.  9v.  (Garin)  cl931. 

$9.00.  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  New  York.  A.R.C. 

Mason,  Daniel  Gregory.  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others.  2v.  356p. 

cl910.  $4.50.  H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Merwin,  Samuel.  Anabel  at  Sea.  6v.  (Garin)  490p.  cl92 7.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
New  York.  A.R.C. 

Miner,  George  Washington  and  Fayette  Herbert  Elwell  and  Frank  Charles  Touton. 
8v.  1115p.  cl928.  $32.00.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Morton,  H.  V.  In  Search  of  Ireland.  3v.  679p.  cl931.  $8.35.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.  H.M.P. 

Muzzey,  David  Saville.  The  United  States  of  America.  14v.  3025p.  cl922,  1924. 
$42.00.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  U.B.P. 

Osier,  Sir  William.  A  Way  of  Life  (An  address  delivered  to  Yale  students),  lv. 
(Garin)  cl932.  $.50.  Norman  Remington  Co.,  Baltimore.  A.R.C. 

Paxson,  Frederic  Logan.  Recent  History  of  the  United  States.  7v.  1673p.  cl929. 
$18.00.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Porter,  Harold  Everett  (Hollworthy  Hall,  pseud.)  and  Robert  Middlemass.  The 

Valiant  (Perkins  Play:  II).  lv.  65p.  cl924.  $.85.  Longmans,  Green  & 

Co.,  New  York.  H.M.P. 

Priestley,  J(ohn)  B(oynton).  Faraway.  4v.  892p.  cl932.  $12.40.  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  U.B.P. 

....I  for  One.  lv.  257p.  $3.70.  John  Lane,  London.  U.B.P. 

Pyle,  Howard.  Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand.  2v.  169p.  cl916.  $6.00.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Repplier,  Agnes.  Times  and  Tendencies.  2v.  314p.  cl931.  $4.00.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Riggs,  Austen  Fox.  Just  Nerves,  lv.  63p.  cl922.  $.90.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

New  York.  H.M.P. 

Robinson,  James  Harvey  and  James  Henry  Breasted.  History  of  Europe,  Ancient 
and  Medieval.  7v.  1410p.  cl929.  $20.00.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Rolland,  Romain.  Beethoven  the  Creator.  3v.  592p.  cl929.  $7.00.  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  A.P.H. 

Saunders,  Aretas  A.  Bird  Song  (New  York  State  Museum  Handbook  No.  7).  2v. 

291p.  cl929.  $4.50.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany.  A.P.H. 
Schauffler,  Robert  Haven  (compiler).  The  Poetry  Cure.  3v.  668p.  cl925.  $7.00. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H.  ' 

Schlesinger,  Arthur  Meier.  Political  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States:  1829- 
1925.  7v.  1486p.  cl925.  $18.00.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Scholes,  Percy  Alfred.  The  Listener’s  Guide  to  Music.  2v.  286p.  $4.50.  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Sedgwick,  William  Thompson  and  Harry  Walter  Tyler.  A  Short  History  of  Science. 
6v.  cl9 1 7.  $15.00.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Shapley,  Harlow.  Flights  from  Chaos.  2v.  247p.  cl930.  $7.00.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Shaw,  Anna  Howard.  The  Story  of  a  Pioneer.  4v.  522p.  cl915.  $12.00.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Slosson,  Edwin  Emery.  Short  Talks  on  Science.  2v.  288p.  cl929.  $4.50.  Century 
Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Snaith,  J(ohn)  C(ollins).  The  Sailor.  lOv.  (Garin)  995p.  cl916.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.  A.R.C. 

Spann,  Othmar.  The  History  of  Economics.  3v.  673p.  cl930.  $7.50.  W.  W.  Norton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 
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Steffens,  Joseph  Lincoln.  Autobiography  of  Lincoln  Steffens.  lOv.  1 9 3 1  p .  cl93i. 

$22.50.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Stern,  G(ladys)  B(rouwyn).  The  Matriarch;  a  chronicle.  3v.  cl925.  $8.00.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Tanner,  William  Maddox  (editor).  Modern  Familiar  Essays.  4v.  640p.  cl927.  $14.00. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Taussig,  Frank  William.  Principles  of  Economics:  Volumes  I  and  II.  12v.  (Grade 
two).  cl921.  $28.00.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Thomas,  Eddy  Tallmadge.  The  Story  of  Architecture  in  America.  3v.  571p.  cl927. 

$6.45.  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Thompson,  Maurice.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  3v.  671p.  cl900.  $10.00.  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.,  Indianapolis.  A.P.H. 

Turner,  Frederick  Jackson.  The  Frontier  in  American  History.  3v.  665p.  (Grade 
two)  cl920.  $15.25.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.B.F.R.B. 

Warren,  Charles.  The  Making  of  the  Constitution.  lOv.  1927p.  cl928.  $22.50.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Wiggam,  Albert  Edward.  The  Fruit  of  the  Family  Tree.  4v.  748p.  cl925.  $9.00. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  A.P.H. 

Wilde,  Percival.  The  Lost  Elevator  (Perkins  Play.:  VII).  lv.  34p.  cl931.  $.55. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  H.M.P. 

.  ...Standish  Pride  (Perkins  Play:  VI).  lv.  30p.  cl931.  $.50.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston.  H.M.P. 

Williams,  Blanche  Colton.  A  Handbook  on  Story  Writing.  4v.  cl930.  $9.00.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Wilson,  Woodrow.  The  State:  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics.  8v. 

1405p.  cl918.  $21.00.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Woodworth,  Robert  Sessions.  Contemporary  Schools  of  Psychology.  2v.  482p. 

cl931.  $12.50.  Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York.  A.B.F.R.B. 

Young,  Vash.  Fortune  to  Share,  lv.  139p.  cl931.  $1.90.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  In¬ 
dianapolis.  C.P.H. 


NOTICE 


The  publication  of  “The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books”  in  each 
issue  of  the  ink-print  OUTLOOK  will  be  discontinued  with  this 
number.  Hereafter,  the  list  of  titles  announced  for  sale  and  dis-' 
tribution  by  the  various  publishing  houses  will  be  compiled  by 
the  Foundation  and  published  separately  in  mimeographed  form 
under  the  title  of  “The  Central  Braille  Book  Catalog.”  In  order 
to  keep  the  continuity  of  the  volume  numbers  of  “The  Booklist” 
the  first  issue  of  “The  Central  Braille  Catalog”  will  be  volume 
12,  Number  1,  appearing  in  March,  1933,  and  quarterly  thereafter. 
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